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PREFACE 

The quickening of national consciousness in Canada during 
recent years is a natural outcome of the remarkable development 
of the past decade. The growing realization of the extent and 
variety of her natural resources has been accompanied by such a 
rapid increase in population bent upon their appropriation that 
the problems of utilization, cultivation, and conservation are 
being forced upon the consciousness of the people. 

Rich as Canada is in minerals, in forests, in fish, and in sources 
of mechanical power, her agricultural possibilities are, and will 
continue to be, her chief source of wealth. For many decades 
the majority of her people will be immediately dependent upon 
agriculture and its related industries. It is but fitting, therefore, 
that the question of education for those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and those being reared in rural communities should 
receive a generous share of the attention of educators and liberal 
support from both the Federal and Provincial governments. 
The welfare and efficiency of our rural population is economically 
and socially at the very basis of our national life. 

Our leaders in educational work must come to realize more 
fully that, while it may be necessary to work through the mediums 
of provincial and local machinery, our educational problems are 
as truly national as provincial and need to be viewed and under- 
stood from the wider as well as the more limited points of view. 
The mastery of the detail and policy of a local provincial situa- 
tion is not enough, if we are to have educational statesmen capa- 
ble of meeting the large opportunities for fruitful service during 
this, the early period of our national growth. A sympathetic 
and intelligent appreciation of the special problems and diffi- 
culties of all parts of the Dominion and a thorough grasp of the 
general problems common to our country as a whole ought to be 
one of the presuppositions of any adequate leadership. 

The present study represents the writer's initial effort to con- 
tribute something toward the attainment of this wider view. 
The material to be found in the study could not have been 
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obtained without the generous co-operation and continuous 
courtesy of a large number of educationists. I am especially 
indebted to the Inspectors who so generously gave of their 
already overcrowded hours to answer the somewhat extended 
questionnaires. 

My indebtedness to the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, and the Faculties 
of the Agricultural Colleges is apparent. To the Deputy Minis- 
ters and Provincial Superintendents of Education I owe special 
thanks for supplying data and answering many letters of inquiry. 
I hesitate to mention one person more than another for everyone 
approached was generous and helpful. Special acknowledgment, 
however, is due to Inspector Hall-Jones of Manitoba, for data 
regarding Rural School Consolidation in Manitoba; Professor 
McCready, Provincial Director of Elementary Agricultural 
Eiducation in Ontario; Dr. Parmelee, English Secretary to 
Department of Education, Quebec; Inspector McCormac of 
Prince Edward Island, Dr. McKay, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Nova Scotia. Acknowledgment must also be made of the 
professional conu^eship displayed by the staffs of the different 
rural and consolidated schools visited during my trips of inves- 
tigation. 

To Dr. James W. Robertson, formerly Dominion Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and organizer of the educational work 
fostered by Sir William Macdonald which culminated in the 
establishment of Macdonald College, then principal of Mac- 
donald College, and now chairman of the Dominion Royal Com- 
mission on Technical and Industrial Education, special words of 
appreciation are due for supplying the source material for a com- 
plete survey of the Macdonald Movement and for personal 
interviews in regard to the conclusions resulting from the ex- 
perience gained therein. 

My indebtedness to the Faculty of Teachers College can be 
estimated and appreciated only by those who have had the pleas- 
ure and privilege of pursuing advanced work under their guidance 
and encouragement. Any special merits the study may have 
must be credited to their instruction and suggestion; the defects, 
such as they may be, are due to a failure on my part to measure 
up to the high standards of professional scholarship which they 
so continuously urge. To Dr. James Earl Russell, Dean of 
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Teachers College, Professor Frank M. McMurry, Professor 
George D. Strayer, and Professor Paul Monroe special indebted- 
ness is gratefully acknowledged for aid bearing directly on the 
investigation. 

James Collins Millbb. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Statement of Problem 

Anyone undertaking to study the educational situation in 
Canada is immediately impressed with the absence of literature 
on the subject. Nowhere can there be found a statement of any 
aspect of educational work considered from the point of view of 
the Dominion as a whole. Indeed, even within Provincial limits 
but few studies are available. Dr. Bryce of Manitoba, Dr. 
Rexford of Quebec, and Dr. MacKay of Nova Scotia have written 
brief historical sketches of the educational development in their 
respective Provinces. Dr. Coleman's "Public Education in 
Upper Canada 1791-1841" and the collection of Educational 
Documents assembled by the Provincial Historographer of On- 
tario, Dr. Hodgins, represent more intensive studies. The re- 
port of Professor John Adams on the Protestant Schools of 
Quebec reveals clearly their condition at that time. The history 
of education among French Canadians has been somewhat more 
fully treated by Gosselin in ''L'instruction au Canada sous le 
regime frangais 1635-1760" and by M. Chauveau in "L'instruc- 
tion publiqueau Canada, precis historique et statistique" 1876. 
Morice in his" History of the Catholic Church in Western Canada" 
is careful to make mention of the early establishment of schools, 
their growth, and multiplication. Sadler's Reports and Mon- 
roe's Cyclopedia of Education contain valuable sketches of 
provincial systems and individual educational institutions. 
The report of the Royal Commission on Industrial and Technical 
Education now in course of preparation will doubtless be of ex- 
ceptional value and significance in the development of tliese as- 
pects of educational work. No doubt the report will analyze 
the problem in its national scope as well as in the narrower ranges 
of the particular provinces and of the particular trades and 
industries.^ 



ACk>mplete bibliography given in Appendix C. 



X Rural Schools in Canada 

The present study represents the first effort from within the 
profession to gather together a statement of the inter-provincial 
situation with regard to any aspect of educational work. Rural 
Education was selected because of personal interest and a realiza- 
tion of its special significance in the economic and social develop- 
ment of Canada. Briefly stated the problem undertaken is (1) 
to survey the educational systems of Canada in their relationship 
to rural education, (2) to present an intensive study of the inspec- 
tion and supervision of Canadian rural schools, and (3) to discover 
and state facts and problems having a significant bearing upon 
future progress in rural education in Canada. 

Sources and Methods of Investigation 

To survey the educational systems of Canada in their relation* 
ship to rural education necessitates, in the first place, a study of 
the school laws and the regulations of the departments of educa- 
tion of the varioi^ provinces and in the second place, a considera- 
tion of the various special modifications of law, regulation, and 
provision made for the specific purpose of strengthening educa- 
tional agencies in rural communities. The educational activity 
of the departments of agriculture and the agricultural colleges 
requires examination, especially in its bearing upon rural schools. 
No study of rural education in Canada would be complete with- 
out a careful review of the efforts of Sir William Macdonald 
and Dr. Jamos W. Robertson who have contributed in a most gen- 
erous way to the improvement of rural schools and agricultural 
education.* 

The study of inspection and supervision is based primarily 
upon the retiims from two questionnaires. In this connection 
also the school laws and regulations relating to inspection and 
supervision and the annual reports of the inspectors, as contained 
in the annual departmental reports, have been carefully 
examined.' 

These sources and methods have been supplemented by data 
and suggestions obtained while visiting rural schools, consoli- 
dated schools, normal schools, agricultural colleges, and the de- 
partments of education and agriculture. The most pleasant 
experience during the whole investigation was that of conferring 

• See Master's essay by the writer — ^Teachers College Library. 

• Appendix A. 
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with educational officials and leaders, with school principak, 
college professors, and rural school teachers and trustees. Every- 
where one met nothing but courteous and cordial cooperation. 
Such visits and conferences were essential if any degree of personal 
appreciation of the local provincial needs and difficulties were to 
be obtained. 

Lastly, in order to get a view of rural education other than that 
represented by Canada, an effort has been made to become some- 
what familiar with the rural educational situation in the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. While such data are not used to any extent 
in the study, they are of definite service in offering suggestion 
and aiding in evaluation. 

Before closing this reference to sources, attention should be 
called to the unfortunate difficulty of securing the necessary facts 
as to the actual results of laws, regulations, plans and provisions. 
There is more than ample indication of the need for a more 
uniform as well as a more adequate and scientific method of re- 
porting upon educational matters. The need is greater in some 
provinces than in others, but it is present in all. The scientific 
analysis of our educational procedure for the purposes of dis- 
covering the real relationship between the raw materials, the 
process and expenditures, and the resulting products, is as yet 
a matter of the future in Canada. 
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Survey of the EdtLcational Systems of Canada inlheir 
Relationship to Rural Education 

CHAPTER I 

UNITS OF ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 

A. Provincial 

In British Columbia^ the central authority in educational 
matters is the Executive Council which, when dealing with the 
educational affairs of the Province, constitutes the Council of 
Public Instruction. It employs as its ex-ofl5cio secretary and 
chief executive officer a Superintendent of Education who, aided 
by a staff of clerks and the school inspectors, has immediate 
charge of the administration of the provincial school system. 

In Alberta,' Saskatchewan,' Manitoba,* and Ontario,* the 
Minister of Eklucation, in each case a member of the Provincial 
Cabinet or Executive Council, is the administrative head of the 
educational system of his province. 

As a member of the Cabinet and the head of a department of 
Civil Service, he bears the same relationship to the Executive 
Council as a whole as do the other ministers. The governments 
are responsible to the legislatures for the policy, legislation, and 
efficient administration of all departments of the public service. 
The respective ministers represent their departments in the legis- 
lature and are held responsible for their efficiency. In each of 
three provinces there is a deputy minister, a departmental staff, 
and a corps of inspectors. In Saskatchewan and in Ontario a 
Superintendent of Education is associated with the deputy 
minister in aiding the Minister of Education to administer the 
system. 

1 British Columbia: The Public Schools Act of 1905, Sec. 4-7. 

> Alberta: The School Ordinance^ Sec. 3-11. 

s Saskatchewan: The School Ordinance, Sec. 3-11. 

« Manitoba: The Eklucation Department Act, Sec. 1-26. 

• Ontabio: The Department of Ikiucation Act, Sec. 1-29. 
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In Alberta %nd^ih Saskatchewan there is also an Educational 
Council of five 'members (of which at least two must be Roman 
Catholic) -Appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
While tb^*4appointment is valid for only two years, unless renewed, 
the dAle'bf appointment of individual members is so arranged 
thstt.yi^e may be, if desired, some change in the personnel of 
tbe'tjouncil from year to year. Its duties and powers are purely 
advisory. The Minister may at his discretion refer matters to 
'' jbhe Council for its advice, but he is not obliged to follow its sug- 
gestions unless he deems it wise to do so. In reality the functions 
of the Council are more or less nominal as far as the general ad- 
ministration of the school system is concerned. 

In Manitoba there is an Advisory Board of twelve members, 
eight of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council (at least two of these must be chosen from trustees of 
rural schools), two are elected by elementary and intermediate 
school teachers with permanent professional standing, one is 
elected by the high school and collegiate institute teachers, and 
one by the public and high school inspectors. 

This combination of appointment and election is also found in 
Ontario in forming the Advisory Council of Education. The 
president of Toronto University is chairman, the Superintendent 
of Education (without vote) represents the Minister of Education, 
the senate of the University of Toronto elects three members; 
the senates of Queens University, McMaster University, Ottawa 
University, and Western University, each elect one member; 
the high school teachers, two members; the public (i.e., elemen- 
tary) school teachers, four members; the separate school teachers, 
one member; the public school inspectors, two members; and the 
school trustees of the province, two members. In both Manitoba 
and Ontario the duties, powers, and influence of these advisory 
bodies are more definite and extensive than is the case with the 
educational councils of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The educational organization of Quebec * is complicated 
by the problems of language and religion. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council appoints the voting members of the Council 
of Public Instruction, the Superintendent of Education, the 
English-Protestant Secretary and the French Roman Catholic 

• Quebec: The School Law of the Province of Quebec, Title First, pp. 8^-29. 
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Secretary, and the School Inspectors. The superintendents, 
secretaries, and inspectors have their duties assigned by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and the Council of Public In-? 
struction in accordance with the school laws. School matters 
concerning Roman Catholics and Protestants collectively are 
dealt with by the Council as a whole with the Superintendent 
of Education as its chairman. The Council is composed of an 
equal number of Roman Catholics (laymen) and Protestants. 
For purposes of dealing with the school questions of exclusive 
concern to Roman Catholics and Protestants respectively, the 
Council is divided into two sub-committees, one Roman Catholic 
and the other Protestant. The Roman Catholic Committee has 
control of the Catholic school, and the French Catholic deputy 
acts as its secretary; the Protestant Committee has control of 
the Protestant schools and the English-Protestant deputy acts 
as its secretary. These committees make the regulations re- 
garding the organization, administration, and discipUne of the 
schools under their control. Each committee has several ex- 
ofGcio or associate members, — in the Catholic Committee the 
bishops, ordinaries, and apostolic vicariates; in the Protestant 
Committee six selected by the committee itself and one elected by 
Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers. The superin- 
tendent and the secretaries are essentially executive oflScers of 
the Government, Council, and Committees. 

The central educational authority in New Brunswick ' is the 
Board of Education, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Executive Council, the Chancellor of the University of New 
Brunswick, and the Chief Superintendent of Education; in 
Prince Edward Island,^ the Board of Education consisting of the 
Executive Council, the principal of the Prince of Wales College 
and Provincial Training School and the Chief Superintendent of 
Education; in Nova Scotia • it is the Council of Public Instruction 
consisting of the members of the Executive Council with the 
Superintendent of Education as its secretary and chief adminis- 
trative officer. In each of these three provinces also the Super- 
intendent has a corps of inspectors in the field. 



» New Brunswick: The Schools Act, Sec. 3-11. 

• Prince Edward Island: The Public Schools Act, Sec. 1-7. 

• Nova Scotia: The Ekiucation Act, Sec. 4-6. 
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B. Local 

I. British Columbia: In British Columbia the local units of 
organization for educational purposes in rural communities are 
as follows: 

(1) Rural Municipality School Districts. The more settled 
rural ^® districts are organized into Rural Municipalities for pur- 
poses of local government." The schools within the rural mimici- 
pality ^* are under the control of a municipal board of trustees 
(five) elected at large by the electors of the mimicipality.** 
The location, erection, equipment, maintenance and general 
management of the schools and the appointment and payment of 
the teachers are its chief functions.^^ It secures the necessary 
funds through the Municipal Council " and the Department of 
Education." 

(2) Rural School Districts, Outside of the city, town and rural 
municipalities the Rural School District organized under the 
supervision of the Department of Education is the unit. Within 
the district there must be at least twenty children between six 
and sixteen years of age and an assessment sufficient to assure 
adequate local support. ^^ Each rural school district elects a 
board of trustees (three) " which becomes responsible for the 
usual duties allotted to school boards.^' The local school tax is 
voted by the rate-payers and collected by the cooperative effort 
of the board of trustees and provincial assessor.*^ 

(3) Assisted Schools.*^ These rural school districts on accoimt 
of sparseness of settlement and limited assessable property need 
and receive special aid from the government until such time as 
they may be able to assume the full responsibilities of a regular 
rural school district. Their organization is much the same in 
form as that of the standard rural school district. The majority 

» "Rural" applies to all areas outside of corporate limits of City or Town 
Municipalities. 
" B. C— Public Schools Act, 1905, Sec. 2. 
It Ibid., Sec. 13 (4). 
M Ibid,, Sec. 25-37. 
>« Ibid., Sec. 38-48. 
t* /&uf., Sec. 38. 
" Ibid., Sec. 17. 

t' Ibid., Sec. 6 (a) and (b) and Sec. 12 (b). 
!• Ibid., Sec. 71-94. 
«• Ibid., Sec. 92-102. 
t« Ibid., Sec. 49-70. 
" Ibid., Sec. 6 (e), 15, 22-24. 
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of the resident parents must apply to the Department to secure 
the erection of the district and there must be between ten and 
nineteen children between the ages of six and sixteen resident 
within the proposed district. An average attendance of eight 
must be maintained to keep the school in operation." The school 
inspector reports as to when a rural school district should pass, 
from or to, the "assisted" rank, and he is also the representative 
of the Department of Education in the organization of such 
school districts.** 

The'' assisted" schools have an elected board of trustees whose 
functions are, as far as is possible, similar to those of the trustees 
of regularly organized rural school districts.** 

II. Alberta: In Alberta the local units for civil government 
outside of the city, town, and village municipalities are the Local 
Improvement Districts and the recently (1912) organized Rural 
Municipalities. As yet, the local units of organization for school 
purposes bear no relationship to these civil units. Any school 
district wholly outside the limits of a city, town, or village 
municipality is known as a rural school district.*' In any 
portion of the province not exceeding five miles in length or breadth 
(except by special ruling of the Minister) three qualified residents 
— those liable to assessment if district be formed — may form 
themselves into a committee and petition the Minister of Edu- 
cation to have a school district formed.** If the proposed dis- 
trict contains four of such qualified residents and eight children 
between the ages of five and sixteen inclusive the organization 
of the district is proceeded with.*' 

In accordance with a regular procedure the rate-payers *' elect 
a board of trustees (three) *• to take charge of the erection, main- 
tenance and general management of the local school.*" They 
have the usual powers of borrowing, selling of debentures, and 
of levying and collecting taxes.*^ To provide against the pos- 



it B. C— "Public Schools Act, 1905"— Sec. 7 (k). 

"/6td., Sec. 8(e), (f). 

u Ibid,, Sec. 82 A. 

" Ai/TA. — The School Ordinance, Sec. 2, Sub-Sec. 6. 

H Ibid., Sec. 13. 

" Ibid., Sec. 12. 

u Ibid., Sec. 12-45, 61-68, 100-105. 

" Ibid., Sec. 2. 

»• Ibid., Sec. 95-98. 

"/6ui., Sec. 106-130, 98 (2), 60 (3)-(4). 
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sibility of any district being without a school, through the in- 
difference or lack of intelligence on the part of the people therein, 
the law provides that if any portion of the province, not exceed- 
ing five miles in length or breadth, has not been erected into a 
school district, and is found to contain twenty children between 
the ages of six and sixteen inclusive, and ten residents liable to 
taxation if district be formed, and six thousand acres of assessable 
land, the Minister of Education may require the district to organ- 
ize and to maintain a school in accordance with the departmental 
regulations.'^ 

III. Saskatchewan:^ In Saskatchewan "rural district"'* has the 
same meaning as in Alberta, and the local imits for civil govern- 
ment are the same for rural areas. The provisions relative to 
the formation of rural school districts are also much the same 
except that a minimum of ten children instead of eight within the 
proposed district is required and in the case of areas within rural 
municipalities'^ the petition asking for organization must be pre- 
sented to, and be dealt with by, the Municipal Council.** These 
districts within the rural municipalities, while they remain as 
independent district organizations and decide their own budget 
and school tax rate, must depend upon the Municipal Coimcil 
for assessment and for the collection of the school tax.*^ The 
same provision as in Alberta is made for the compulsory organiza- 
tion of schools." 

IV. Manitoba: In Manitoba, the rural areas,'* i.e., those out- 
side of cities, towns, or villages are organized into rural munici- 
palities or remain as "unorganized territory" — as far as local 
civil government is concerned. Within the rural municipalities 
the municipal council (as in Saskatchewan) attends to the ques- 
tion of the organization of school districts.*^ In the " unorganized 



w Ai/TA. — ^The School Ordinance, Sec. 39. 

mSask. — Note: Until 1906 Alberta and Saskatchewan were under one 
Territorial Government — hence the foundations of their educational systems are 
much alike. 

»* Sask.— The School Act, Sec. 2, Sub-Sec. 6. 

•• Sask. — The Rural Municipality Act. 
The Local Improvements Act. 

«• Sask.— The Schools Act, Sec. 12-24 and **An Act to Amend the School 
Act" 1911, Sec. 1-4. 

»» Sask. — ^The School Assessment Act, Sec. 5-24. 

"An Act to Amend the School Assessment Act" 1911, Sec. 1-2. 
Rural Municipality Act, Sec. 296-299. 

«» Sask. — ^The Schoob Act, Sec. 39. 

•• Man.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 2 (b), (c), (d), (g). 

"/Wd., Sec. 5. 
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territory" the local school inspector receives organization peti- 
tions, investigates, and if approved takes the necessary steps 
to have all arrangements for the erection of school district and 
the maintenance of the school completed.*^ No rural school 
district either in rural municipalities or in '* unorganized territory " 
may be formed *^ unless the proposed district be not more than 
twenty square miles and contain at least ten resident children 
of school age (5-16 yrs.).** 

Within the rural municipalities the school districts bear the 
same relation to the municipality regarding assessment and tax 
collecting as pertains in Saskatchewan.** Districts in "unor- 
ganized territory" have the same general financial powers as do 
rural school districts in Alberta.** In all rural districts the 
usual board of trustees (3) is elected by the rate-payers and 
performs the usual duties.** In special cases the Department 
of Education may take the necessary steps to provide an ele- 
mentary education for the children in places outside of organized 
school districts. The expenses so incurred become a charge 
against the land in the locality thus served and must be repaid 
to the Government when the district is organized.*^ 

V. Ontario: In Ontario the local civil units are the coimties. 
These are divided into townships, villages, towns, and cities. 
The towns and cities are, of course, independent municipalities. 
The villages fall under the jurisdiction of the county and town- 
ship councils. In the regions outside of this definite organiza- 
tion are found what are termed either "unorganized townships" 
or "unsurveyed districts." 

(1) Unsurveyed Districts:*^ In any unsurveyed part of Ontario 
five of the local adult inhabitants may call a meeting to consider 
the organization of a local school. The school inspector directs 
as to the requisite notice of meeting and supervises the whole 
procedure of organization. This meeting — if decision is to or- 
ganize — elects the board of trustees (3) for the school section. 
When the inspector reports to the Department of Education that 

" Man.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 49-70. 

"/Wd., Sec. 5 (a), (b). 

"/Wd., Sec. 211. 

w/Wd., Sec. 48(c). 

*• /Wd., Sec. 56-70, 144, 157-164. 

« Ibid., Sec. 20-48, 51-70, 175-187. 

«» Man. — ^The Ekiucation Department Act, Sec. 6. 

*• Ont.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 38. 
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the organization is completed and suitable accommodation and 
equipment are provided the section becomes legally entitled to 
recognition and to its share in the government grants. 

(2) Unorganized Tovmahipa.-^^ On the petition of five heads 
of families resident within the territory affected, the local inspec- 
tor of schools may form the desired section, provided such school 
section be not more than five miles square. The section having 
been technically formed, any two of the petitioners may call a 
public meeting for the election of the board of trustees (3) which, 
as in the case of districts in "unsiu^eyed territory," has the usual 
duties and powers including that of taxation and borrowing. 

(3) Organized Townships: The township council is required 
to divide the township into school sections.'" All sections less 
than four square miles in area must have at least fifty children, 
between five and twenty-one years of age, whose parents or guard- 
ians are residents within the section. If physical conditions of 
the county make this provision impracticable a smaller area with 
fewer children may be organized or the Minister of Education 
may require the already existing section to open a second school 
for the accommodation of such children as may be unable to 
attend the existing school.'^ These school sections within the 
organized townships also elect their own board of trustees (3) " 
to look after the local school affairs." While they prepare their 
own budget they must leave to the township council the assess- 
ment and the collection of taxes." 

VI. Quebec: In Quebec that portion of the province outside 
of city, town, or village municipalities is either unorganized 
or organized into "county municipalities." " The term "county 
municipality" includes and means parish municipalities, munici- 
palities of a parish, of a township or part of a township, and gen- 
erally every local municipality other than city, town, or village 
municipalities." Each county municipality elects its school 
commissioners,*^' who have power to divide the municipality into 



«• Ont.— The Public Schook Act, Sec. 32-38. 

•• Ibid., Sec. 15-17, 48. 

ii/Wd., Sec. 31. 

It Ibid,, Sec. 49-54. 

" Ibid., Sec. 72. 

M Ibid., Sec. 47. 

M Quebec: The School Law of the Province of Quebec, Art. 5. 

»• Ibid., Art. 5. 

" Ibid., Art. 145-174. 
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districts for school purposes '* and to levy and collect the neces- 
sary taxes for the support of the schools under their jurisdiction.** 
Except for special reasons no school district may contain less than 
twenty children from five to sixteen years of age, or be larger 
than five miles in length or breadth/^ If desirable the commis- 
sioners may maintain more than one school in a district. 

The local schools not under the jurisdiction of the school com- 
missioners of the municipality are there for the religious minority 
or the "dissentient" inhabitants and are imder the control of a 
board of school trustees '^ elected by such " dissentients." These 
school trustees bear the same relation to their electors as do the 
school commissioners to the majority. If the ''dissentients" 
by redistribution of population become the majority, they elect 
the commissioners and those now in the minority elect the trus- 
tees. Ample provision seems to be made for these '' dissentients " 
in districts where there are not enough such to form a local school, 
either by arrangements for attendance in a neighboring district 
school of like religious faith, or by protection of children if such 
are compelled to attend the school provided for the majority. 

VII. New Brunswick: In New Brunswick the power of forming 
and changing the local school districts rests with the Provincial 
Board of Education. The law requires that due regard be paid 
to the number of children and the ability of the district to main- 
tain an efficient school.^ While the local units of civil 
government, the county or parish, have a financial relationship 
to education ^ they do not supervise the formation of the local 
districts. All districts of less than three and one-half square 
miles must contain at least fifty resident children between six 
and sixteen years of age.* 

A minimum of twelve resident children and the maintenance of 
an average attendance of at least six is required to justify the 
opening and maintenance of a district school. If a district 
finds itself unable to meet this requirement it may provide for 
the transportation of such children as it may have to the neigh- 
boring school or the Board of Education may grant it special 



»• Quebec: The School Law of the Province of Quebec, Art. 112-122. 

" Ibid., Art. 236-244. 

••/Wd., Art. 112-122. 

•« Ibid., Art. 123-140. 

•« N. B.— The Schools Act, Sec. 6 (3), as amended in 1910, and Sec. 6 (7). 

•• Ibid., Sec. 14-22. 
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permission to continue its own school. If any district fails to 
provide for the education of its children, the Board of Education 
through the Chief-Superintendent and inspectors can compel it 
to do so or dissolve the district and annex it to another.** Each 
school district elects its own board of trustees to which are assigned 
the usual powers and duties." The "poor districts" on recom- 
mendation of the inspector receive special provincial aid.*® The 
district trustees and rate-payers determine the local school budget. 
In levying the district tax, however, the assessment roll prepared 
by the parish or county assessors must be used, and the tax 
is collected by the parish or coimty collector.*^ 

VIII. Prince Edward Island: In Prince Edward Island as in 
New Brunswick, the power to form school districts and to alter 
the boundaries of existing districts rests with the Provincial 
Board of Education.*® Any district containing less than four 
square miles must have a minimum of forty resident children 
between five and sixteen years of age. In the formation of the 
districts the people of the locality take the initiative and through 
the local inspector secure the formation or re-arrangement of the 
district by the Provincial Board.*' The elected local board of 
trustees has the usual duties and powers.^® In Prince Edward 
Island they also have immediate control over the levying and 
collection of the local district tax.^^ On the recommendation of 
the inspector "poor districts" receive special government aid."'* 
If the daily attendance falls below an average of twelve, special 
arrangements between the Provincial Board and the local trus- 
tees must be made." 

IX. Nova Scotia: In Nova Scotia the local organization is some- 
what different. The Council of Public Instruction divides the 
provmce into large district units and appoints the District Board 
of School Commissioners (7).^* These district boards have the 
power to divide their districts into school sections, to alter, divide, 

•* N. B.— The Schools Act, Sec. 121. 

« Ibid., Sec. 42, 45-84. 

•• /Wd., Sec. 44. 

" Ibid., Sec. 76-86. 

•• P. E. I.— The People's School Act, Sec. Ill (c). 

•• P. E. I. — Regulations of the Board of Education, Sec. 80. 

»• P. E. I.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. XLII-LXXV. 

n Ibid., Sec. VIII-XXXVIII. 

«/W(i.,Sec. Ill(h). 

"/Wd., Sec. Vll(e). 

^* N. S.— The Education Act, Sec. 4, 5, (6) (9), 8-17. 
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or unite such sections subject to the ratification by the Council 
of Public Instruction.^ They are required to pay due regard to 
the number of children and the ability of the section properly to 
support a school. These local school sections elect their board of 
trustees to look after the up-keep of the school.^* They levy and 
collect the "sectional" school tax but are required to use the 
assessment as given in the municipal assessment. To borrow 
money or issue debentures they must secure the approval of the 
district commissioners. Upon the recommendation or report 
of the inspector the district commissioners determine what schools 
are to secure special aid as poor sections. ^^ They also may make 
such arrangements as they may deem necessary to provide at 
least four month's schooling a year for the children in sparsely 
settled regions or more remote islands.^* 

Discussion and Suggestion 

A careful consideration of the foregoing reveals a number of 
significant facts regarding the educational policy of the provincial 
governments and general organization of fche educationl systems. 

(1) The definite policy of providing at least some measure of 
educational opportunity for all the people, even those in the most 
remote and sparsely settled regions, is common to all the provinces. 

(2) In each province the central educational authority has power 
to compel the organization of a school district and the mainte- 
nance of a local school under circumstances which justify the use 
of such authority. This provision has special significance in 
relation to the problem of making intelligent and patriotic Cana- 
dian citizens out of the children of the immigrants as well as in 
dealing with districts with a non-tax-loving group of rate-payers 
who fail or refuse to meet their obligations. 

(3) In every province the general policy of cooperation between 
the local community and the more inclusive governmental units 
lies at the very basis of the whole educational scheme. 

(4) The close relationship between the Provincial Executive 
Council and the highest authority in control of the educational 
system, provides a ready means of keeping the general system 

»» N. 8. — ^The Education Act, Sec. 1 (a). 
'• /Wd., Sec. 18-66, 77-100. 
" Ibid., Sec. 14-76. 
" Ibid,, Sec. 17. 
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under the control of the representatives of the people. It is true 
that this close relationship leaves an opening through which 
political considerations may enter educational administration. 
The elaborated school laws and regulations in large measure 
reduce the possibility of political influence having a detrimental 
effect upon the functioning of the educational system. In addi- 
tion Canadian public sentiment is very strongly opposed to per- 
mitting politics to affect the schools. Even with the safeguards 
of laws, regulations, and public sentiment, however, there is at 
times definite evidence of the need of greater self-restraint in this 
matter on the part of political leaders. 

(5) Manitoba and Ontario are the only provinces which provide 
for the election of representatives of the various groups of teachers, 
inspectors, and trustees to sit as members of the Advisory Coun- 
cils with laymen appointed by the Government. The justice 
of this to the profession and the additional advantage, to the 
central authority itelf , in thus having available expert, as well as 
lay, advice ought to commend the practice to other provinces. 

(6) In the local organization, the experience and the judgment 
of nearly all of the administrations interviewed are most emphati- 
cally in favor of a larger unit for administrative purposes. The 
extension of the Rural Municipal School Board as found in 
British Columbia, would seem to be the most practicable for those 
provinces as yet without county organization. The introduction 
of the coimty school board to replace the present small district 
boards in the older provinces is the reorganization most favored. 
It would lead not only to a more equalized and adequate financial 
support but would also make possible a much more effective 
scheme of administration and supervision. The possibilities of a 
better distribution of schools, of conveyance of children, of school 
consolidation, of cooperation for purposes of secondary education, 
all point to the coimty unit as the one with the greatest promise 
of efficiency. 



CHAPTER II 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

For their mutual safety and welfare the people of the various 
provinces through their governmental organization more or 
less definitely insist that all their children shall receive at least 
a minimmn amoimt of education. Not only is this insistence 
fundamentally necessary in any self-governing community 
but this minimmn requirement must also continually advance 
as the complexities, opportunities, and responsibilities of life 
increase. Further, in the industrial and commercial rivalry, 
and in the advancing social and humanitarian conceptions of 
modem society the governments find ample justification for an 
active and even an aggressive policy in fostering those further 
purposes which determine in such large measure the place of 
any people in the world of to-day. In other words, people 
are willing to support the government in demanding not only 
that citizens be inteUigent and law-abiding but also that they 
become efficient and aggressive in the pursuit of all that leads 
to the advancement of human welfare and the up-building of 
the nation. 

In Canada, one of the most important means used to con- 
tribute toward the attainment of these purposes is the cooper- 
ation of the provincial governments and local communities in 
providing the necessary financial support for public education. 
The increasing assistance rendered by the central government 
has been accompanied by increased governmental control and 
centralized authority in educational matters. At present- it is 
this central authority in each of the provinces which determines 
the training and qualifications of the teachers, the nature of 
the courses of study, and the general organization and super- 
vision of the school system. 

From such revenues as may have been set aside for educational 

purposes, and from the general revenues of the provinces, the 

provincial legislatures annually vote such sums as may be neces- 

13 
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sary to meet the statutory grants and the additional demands 
to which they may have given their approval. The local school 
dbtricts of sections either directly, or indirectly through the 
local municipality of which they form a part, levy and collect 
the annual school tax needed to enable them to meet their finan- 
cial obligations. In Ontario and Manitoba the townships or 
rural municipalities are required to raise by a general tax — ^based 
on an equalized assessment — ^funds for the purpose of provid- 
ing a township or municipal grant to each of the school dis- 
tricts or sections within their jurisdiction. In Ontario, New 
Bnmswick, and Nova Scotia the counties must levy a similar 
tax to provide a county fund to be apportioned to the schools 
within the county as directed by the provincial regulations. 

In general, all local school districts must provide the grounds, 
buildings, equipment, and general expenses of the school. The 
provision for the payment of teachers varies somewhat. In 
British Columbia the grants are almost wholly for that purpose, 
but they pass through the hands of the local school boards who 
are immediately responsible to the teachers for payment of 
salaries. In New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Nova 
Scotia, the salary grant goes direct to the teacher and the local 
trustees are suppc^ed to supplement this minimum salary. In 
the other provinces the grants usually go direct to the school 
boards to help them to meet the general expenses of the district 
including the teacher's salary. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
if a teacher has finished her engagement with the local board 
but has not received the full salary due her, the Government 
sends direct to such teacher such portion of the grant earned 
by the district as may be necessary to complete the payment of 
her salary. The borrowing of money and issuance of deben- 
tures by school boards to raise funds for permanent improve- 
ments or temporary needs, is carefully regulated and supervised 
in each of the provinces. 

While the discussion of these grants will be limited primarily 
to such as affect directly the rural schools, it is well to keep 
in mind the fact that government aid is not so limited. The 
normal schools are provided and maintained by the provincial 
governments with the exception of the School for Teachers at 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. This in- 
stitution, in which the teachers are trained for service in the 
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schools under the control of the Protestant Committee of the 
Council of Public Instruction, is provided and largely main- 
tained through the generosity of Sir William Macdonald. In 
all the provinces the salaries of the inspectors are paid in full 
by the governments with the one exception of Ontario where in 
the organized counties the county pays one-half of the salary 
of the local inspector. Inspectors not serving in organized 
counties are paid in full by the Government. Provincial 
grants are paid to other branches of the educational sys- 
tems — secondary schools, higher education, technical and in- 
dustrial education in day and evening classes, agricultural 
colleges, public libraries, etc. In all cases the local authorities 
concerned must comply with provincial laws and regulations 
before such grants are paid. 

The relative distribution of the financial responsibilities for 
public expenses, other than educational, between the provin- 
cial and local units of government, while affecting the distri- 
bution of the educational burden cannot be discussed in the 
present study. It is well to remember, however, that it has a 
definite bearing upon any inter-provincial comparison of pro- 
vincial grants for educational purposes. It has special signifi- 
cance in comparing Quebec with other provinces. 

With this preliminary statement we may now proceed to an 
examination in detail of the ways in which each province deals 
with the question of the financial support of its schools. 

I. British Columbia 

In British Columbia the general provincial grant is appor- 
tioned as follows:^ A per capita grant of $360 for cities of the 
first class, $420 for cities of the second class, $465 for cities and 
towns of the third class and $480 for rural municipalities or 
rural school districts, based on the actual number of teachers, 
and manual training and domestic science instructors employed 
either in the public or high schools of such city, town, muni- 
cipality or district, is paid by the government to the respective 
local authorities. In any case, the government grants on this 
basis must not exceed two-fifths of the total salary schedule 
in the case of cities of the first class. This proportion may be 
increased up to four-fifths in the case of rural school districts. 

I B.C.— Public Schools Act, 1905, Sees. 16-24, 111 C. 
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In the case of the ''assisted" schools, the salary of the teacher 
is fixed and paid in full by the government. If any rural school 
board increases the salary of its teacher or teachers, the govern- 
ment supplements such increase with an equal amoimt (in munic- 
ipalities one-half of the amoimt) up to a maximiun supplement 
of one himdred dollars per annum. At the discretion of the 
Coimcil of Public Instruction a reduction of the provincial 
grant may be made in cases y^ ^re the average attendance for 
the year has been less than 40 per cent of the enrollment for 
the year, or where the teache. has failed to teach the requisite 
number of days. Ordinarily, the district school must be in ses- 
sion for at least six months in the year in order to qualify for the 
grant. Districts needing special aid over and above the afore- 
mentioned grants are reported upon by the inspector. After due 
consideration the Council of Public Instruction may grant such 
additional aid as it deems necessary. If any district votes money 
for a school library the government will add a supplemental 
grant, equal to fifty per cent of the amoimt so voted, up to a 
maximum of fifty dollars.' 

II. Alberta 

In Alberta the government grants ' are based on the district 
assessment, attendance, grade of teacher, general efficiency, 
and special improvements. 

(1) Assessment: Each district containing 6,400 acres of 
assessable land gets $1.20 per day for each day school is kept 
open; each district containing less than 6,400 acres of such land 
gets one cent more per day for each 160 acres or fractional part 
thereof; and each district containing more than 6,400 acres of 
such land gets one cent less per day for each additional 160 
acres or fractional part thereof. In any case the grant under 
this provision must not be less than 90 cents per day for each 
day that school is kept open. 

(2) Attendance: Districts which keep their school open more 
than 160 days in the year receive an additional grant of 40 cents 
a day for each day in excess of the 160 days up to fifty such 
days — ^a total of 210 days per year being the maximum number 



• B. C— Public Schools Act, 1905, Sec. 102 A. 

• AuFA. — The School Grants Ordinance, Sec. 1-18. 
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for which any grant is paid. A grant on the percentage of at- 
tendance * is paid according to the following schedule: — 

Percbntaqe of Attendance Amount per Day DuRiNa Which 

School is in Operation 

(1) 40 % to 50 % inclusive 5 cents per day 

(2) 61 % " 60 % " 10 " ^' " 

(3) 61 % " 70 % " 16 " " " 

(4) 71 % " 80 % " 20 " " " 
(6) 81 % " 100 % " 25 " " " 

(3) Grade of Teacher: The tAgagement of a teacher with 
a first class certificate brings an additional ten cents per day 
for each day such teacher is actually employed in the school. 

(4) General Efficiency: This grant is based on the inspector's 
report regarding the nature and condition of the grounds, build- 
ings and equipment, and upon the general progress of the school. 
It can go as high as 15 cents per day for each day the school 
is open. One half of such grant must be spent in the purchase 
of books for the school library, or, upon the recommendation 
of an inspector and the approval of the Minister of Education, 
in the purchase of equipment or apparatus. If more than one 
teacher is employed, each class room maintaining an average 
attendance of at least twenty becomes the unit for estimating 
the grants. In no case may the total amount of the above 
grants to any district exceed seventy per cent of the salary paid 
to the teacher.* 

If one district arranges to transport its children to the school 
of a neighboring district and provides approved transportation 
facilities, it receives a grant of 60 cents a day for each day upon 
which such transportation is provided. If the number of chil- 
dren so transported falls below an average of six for any term 
the grant is paid in the proportion that the average number of 
children actually conveyed bears to six. The district agreeing to 
receive and provide school facilities for such children receives a 
grant of 4 cents per day for each pupil in average daily attendance 
who has been so conveyed. This grant must not exceed 40 cents 

* Average aUendance for an^ calendar month is found by dividing the 
aggregate days' attendance during the month by the number of days school 
18 open during month. Percentage of AUendance for any month » average 
attendance for such month -^ number of pupils in actual attendance for 
such month. Percentage of attendance for any term "■ sum of monthly 
percentages of attendEmce -^ the number of such monthly percentages of 
attendance. 

• Atla. — ^The School Ordmance, Sec. 166. 

The School Grants Ordinance, Sec. 10. 

3 
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per day unless the presence of these additional children necessi- 
tates the employment of one or more additional teachers, in which 
case the total amount thus earned is paid. 

In contrast, the provincial grants to villages, towns and 
cities are somewhat lower. Those based on the grade of teacher, 
the percentage of attendance, and general efficiency run on the 
same schedule as for rural districts. However, instead of the 
grants based on assessment and on length of term a flat rate of 
90 cents per day, for each school day each class room (with one 
teacher and a minimum average attendance of twenty) is kept 
open, is paid. Each village, town or city maintaining one or more 
rooms exclusively for pupils in grades above the public school 
(i.e., Grades IX-XII) receives a grant of $75 per term for each 
such room, provided the daily average attendance for any such 
room or rooms is at least twenty, — the pupils being classified 
in accordance with the regulations. 

In all the elementary schools of the province the readers are 
supplied free by the provincial government. 

In Alberta, as in British Columbia, the government has dis- 
cretionary power regarding special grants over and above those 
provided by statute. 

III. Saskatchewan 

In Saskatchewan the bases of apportionment* are assess- 
ment, attendance, grade of teacher, and the number of years 
the district school has been in operation. 

(1) Assessment: Districts with an area of 8,000 acres or less 
receive a grant of 10 cents for each teaching day the school is 
open. 

(2) Attendance: Each district receives 75 cents for each day 
its school is in operation and an additional grant of 25 cents 
for each additional day over and above 160 days. The maximiun 
number of teaching days in the school year is 210. 

(3) Grade of Teacher: This grant is the same as in Alberta, 
namely, 10 cents per teaching day for each day school is in opera- 
tion if the district employ a teacher with a first class certificate. 

(4) Number of Years in Operation: An additional sum of 
40 cents for every teaching day upon which its school is open 
during the first year of its operation; 30 cents during the second 

• Sask. — The School Grants Act, Sec. 1-5. 
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year; 20 cents during the third year; and 10 cents during the 
fourth year. The maximum number of days (210) for which 
grants are paid and the method of estimating the grants when 
more than one teacher is employed are the same as in Alberta. 

The grants to villages, towns, or cities for elementary educa- 
tion are somewhat less, being (a) 75 cents per teaching day for 
every day each class room (with a teacher and a minimum average 
attendance of twenty) is in operation; (b) 30 cents for every 
teaching day such unit is in operation for the first year, and 
15 cents for the second year; (c) 10 cents per teaching day for 
each day such unit is in operation if the teacher holds a first 
class certificate; and (d) 10 cents per day for each teaching day 
if a class (with an average attendance of at least twelve) above 
Grade VII is maintained. 

As in Alberta the readers for the elementary school are pro- 
vided free by the government. The discretionary powers of the 
government regarding special grants not provided for by statute 
are the same as in Alberta and British Columbia. In Saskatche- 
wan, however, the whole matter of secondary education is 
separated from that of elementary education, there being a 
special law and special regulations and grants regarding its 
organization and support.^ 

IV. Manitoba 

In Manitoba the general grants * are apportioned on the fol- 
lowing bases: teacher, length of term, recency of district or- 
ganization, and average attendance. While these grants are 
very much lower than in British Columbia, Alberta, or Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba's grants for special purposes are more 
liberal. 

(1) Ordinary Grant amounts to $65 semi-annually for each 
teacher employed by the school district if school has been in 
operation for the full term, and a proportionate part thereof 
if school has not been open for the full term. In the case of 
newly established schools, however, being in operation for one 
month of the preceding term is sufficient to qualify for the full 
term grant. Except in the case of new school districts no school 
is entitled to receive a grant in excess of one-half of its current 

» Sask. — The Secondary School Act. 

• Man.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 165-170. 
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expenses during the term for which such grant is paid. If the 
average attendance of resident pupils enrolled in any school 
falls below 40 per cent of such enrollment, the Department of 
Education may, at its discretion, reduce the amount of grant to 
such school district. Rural municipal councils must levy and 
collect as a general municipal tax a sum equal to $20 per teacher 
for each month, during which each school has been kept in opera- 
tion during the year; said amount to be paid as a municipal 
grant to each such school within the municipality. 

(2) Special Gravis: (a) If one district arranges in an ap- 
proved way to convey its children to the school in a neighbor- 
ing district, the ordinary grant is paid as if a teacher had been 
regularly employed by such district. • (6) If two or more dis- 
tricts unite to form a consolidated district and the consoUdated 
district makes approved provision tor the conveyance of all 
children living more than one mile from the consolidated school 
the grant to such consolidated district must equal the sum of 
the several grants which would have been payable to the dis- 
trict had they remained separate. The Department of Educa- 
tion at its discretion may also pay to such a consolidated district 
a sum not exceeding $500 to help defray the initial expense 
of the merger, and a sum in aid of the transportation of the 
children not exceeding 25 per cent of the cost of the same, 
(c) On the recommendation of the inspector a special bonus 
of $25 is paid ^^ to each teacher in service holding a certificate 
in elementary agriculture from the Agricultural College of 
Manitoba, (d) The government contributes directly and in- 
directly in furnishing school books for pupils, {e) The govern- 
ment may at its discretion make special grants " for night schools, 
manual training and domestic science. 

V. Ontario 

The educational system of Ontario is more highly developed 
and elaborated than that of any other province. This is clearly 
revealed in the methods of financial support, as indeed, in all 
phases of educational work. To the Minister of Education is 
given the duty and power to apportion, subject to law and reg- 

• Man.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 130, 165 (c), (d). 
»«/Wd., Sec. 165(g). 
u/Wd., Sec. 165 (1). 
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ulations, all moneys voted by the legislature as general or special 
grants for educational purposes.^^ The appropriation and ap- 
portionment of the general grant for schools in city, town, and 
village mimicipalities is separate from, and independent of, 
the appropriation and apportionment of the general grant for 
rural schools.^' The appropriations and apportionments of the 
grants for high schools and for higher education are on separate 
bases. There are also various special grants, each apportioned 
according to a definite plan, for Continuation Schools, Fifth 
Classes, Consolidated Schools, Technical Schools, Manual 
Training, Household Science and Agricultural Departments, 
School Gardens, Kindergartens, Night Schools, Public LibrarieSi 
Travelling Libraries, School Libraries, and Art Departments 
in Schools. While our present interest is primarily in such 
grants as affect rural education, a brief reference to the other 
grants will be made in order to indicate more fully the general 
policy of the Department of Education.*' 

The sums appropriated for the public and separate schools — 
both urban and rural — ^are divided between said public and 
separate schools upon the basis of the average number of pupils 
in attendance at such schools. The bases *' for apportioning the 
general grant to rural public and separate schools are, — ^the 
salaries paid to the teachers, the grade of the teachers' pro- 
fessional certificates, the length of their successful experience, 
the value of the equipment, the character of the accommoda- 
tion, the amount of the local assessment, and the length of time 
the school is in operation during the year.** 

In the case of rural schools not in the organized coimties the 
provincial grant is paid directly to the local board of school 
trustees." In the case of those within the county organization 
the provincial grant is paid to the Treasurer of the Coimty 
and through him to the township treasurers who pay it to the 



« Ont. — ^The Department of Education Act, Sec. 6. 

"An Act to Amend the Department of Education Act, "Sec. 1. 

Note: AU of the educational agencies fostered by the provincial govern* 
ments are not under the control of the ministers of education. The agricul- 
tural colleges and the educational activity of the departments of agriculture 
are under the control of the ministers of agriculture. There is considerable 
cooperation between the two departments in Ontario. 

" Ont. — Instructions to Inspectors, Instructions No. 13, Jan. 1911. 
» Ont.— The Dept. of Education Act, Sec. 6 (g), (i), and (j). 
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local school boards within their jurisdiction upon the warrant 
of the school inspector.** It should be noted here that the county 
and the township must each in turn supplement the funds thus 
contributed to aid the local school section in maintaining an 
efficient school.*^ 

A closer examination of the apportionment of these funds 
to the rural school sections is now in order. We will proceed 
from the simpler to the more complex arrangements. 

(1) Grants to ^^ Assisted** Schools: ^^ These schools include 
those sections classified by the inspector as poor and in need 
of special aid, and those schools organized under the discre- 
tionary power of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council in out- 
of-the-way settlements where regular organization is not feasible. 
In addition to such grants as these schools may earn as rural 
school sections in districts outside of the organized counties, 
they may receive such grants as the Minister of Education may 
deem expedient for the payment of teachers' salaries or such 
other purposes as may meet with his approval. 

(2) Grants to Rural School Sections in Unorganized Counties: 
The legislative grant is apportioned to these school sections in 
accordance with the following scheme:** 

(a) Length of Term: No school open less than four months 
is entitled to any grant. "A proportionate reduction of the 
total yearly grant, however, shall be made in respect to those 
schools which failed to remain open and in effective operation 
the whole year, by reducing such amount one-tenth for each 
month the schools were closed. " The school year is ten months. 

(6) Average Section Assessment :^^ 

If such assessment is less than $20,000 the grant on this basis 
is $40. 

If such assessment is at least $20,000 but less than $30,000 
the grant on this basis is $30. 

" Ont.— The Dept. of Education Act, Sec, 6 (g) and (h); also Ont. — ^The 
Public Schools Act, Sect. 89. 

»» Ont.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 90 and 91. 

»»Ont. — The Department of Education Act, Sec. 6 (g), (i), and Q); also 
Ont. — Instructions to Inspectors, Instructions No. 13, Jan. 1911. 

!• Ont. — Instruction to Inspectors, Instructions No. 13, 1911. 

'•Average Section Assessment (1) in organized townships is the quotient 
obtained by dividing the average of the total assessed values of the township 
for the three years next precedmg the year of distribution by the number of 
school sections in the township, (2) in unorganized townships the average of 
the total assessed values of the section for the three years next preceding the 
distribution. 
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If such assessment is at least $30,000 but less than $40,000 the 

grant on this basis is $25. 
If such assessment is at least $40,000 but less than $50,000 the 

grant on this basis is $20. 
If such assessment is $50,000 or over no grant is paid on this 

basis. 

(c) Teachers* Salaries: *^ " Each school shall receive 40 per 
cent of the amounts paid in teachers' salaries during the calendar 
year, up to a maximum of $600 salary in the case of each teacher, 
the computation beginning as follows: 

(1) At $100 where the average section assessment is less 
than $20,000. 

(2) At $150 for a Principal and $100 for an Assistant where 
the average section assessment is $20,000 or over. 

(d) Teachers* QiLalifications: Successful experience and grade 
of certificate — 

"If the teachers' total experience in the schools of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario shall have been at least five years on July 
1st next: 

(a) For a Provincial Professional First Class Certificate . . . $50 

(b) Fora " '' Second '' " $40 

If said experience shall have been less than five years on the 

same date: 

(a) For a Provincial Professional First Class Certificate . . . $40 

(b) Fora " " Second " " .... $30 

(c) For a Professional Third Class (both permanent and 
limited) or a Provincial Ungraded Permanent Certificate $25 

(d) For a Professional District Certificate $20" 

(e) Equipment and Accommodation: " 

If average section assessment is under $20,000 this grant 

is $30. 
If average section assessment is at least $20,000 but imder 

$30,000 the grant is $25.» 
If average section assessment is $30,000 or over grant is paid 
to each inspectorate at the rate of $20,000 for each assistant 



*> Note that this establishes a miniTnuin salary of $250 for a rural school 
teacher in unorganized counties and unsurveyed territory. 

mOnt. — "Accommodations and Equipment of Rural Public and Sep- 
arate Schools"— Circular No. 33, 1907-1910. 

- Note: Such prant must be expended on the improvement of equipment 
and accommodation under the advice of the inspector. 



» 
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a uitxi kae L^tn m «ff«etire operatioa for at least one term, 
aarf ttA UMd mcci of taid gnou is Eob-^iportioned by tbe in- 
ip<«Wr tA pxii eebool MCticsts on the baaa of tbe ralne of the 
tKpafMJsuX atkd tLe chanetcr of the pif^ffyniufwt ftwii ueont 
Bt; to tbft UAIrrmjn^ Bchea^: Each wixiol re e e i re a 10 per eent 
4f tbe api^wtA Talu« of eqai^Hoeiit ** op to a nuudmom grant 
c/ (20 for <*cb principal and 12^ addtooaal for each laBstant. 
Ead wtK^J metre* a grant on tbe ebataetcr of its aeeocunoda- 
tion tqi * to a maximum grant of (30 for a one-tcadta- Behool, 
$&4 for a tTo-iau:h«T scboc^ and S60 for a xhocA with mon 
than two tcacbere, in accordaoee with tbe f <rilowing scbone: 
ACCOMMODATION GRANTS 




Apart from these grants from tbe provincial school funds, 
school sections in districta outride of organiied counties recove 
DO fin»TifH«l aid from without unless they happen to be in an 
organixed township, in which case ** tbe township council must 
levy and collect a general township tax (based on equalixed 
township assessment) sufficient to provide at least tbe following 
Diinimum grants to the school sections within its jurisdiction: 

tl50 for every school where s teacher or principal teacher is 
engaged for two consecutive school terms, and a proportionate 
amount if engaged for one school term or longer. 

hOmt,— "Accommodations and Equiiment of Riml Public and Sepuate 
8cbof.l«."— Circular No. 33. 1907-1910. 

•• Continuatkin nchool teachers and epeinal equipment for fifth claaM 
wid continuation echoob are not included. 

Note: Tbere are lownshipe in territory without county i 
Okt.— Tbe PubUc Schoola Act, Sec. 91 (2). 
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$100 additional, for every assistant teacher on the same 
terms. Such grants from the township must be used only for 
the purpose of paying teachers' salaries. 

(3) Grants to Rural School Sections in Organized Counties: 
Rural school sections in organized coimties receive grants 
from three sources to supplement the funds raised by local 
section taxation. 

(a) Grants from the Township: ^ 

If average section assessment based on equalized township 
assessment is at least equal to $30,000, such township must 
provide a fund sufficient to grant at least $300 to every school 
within its jurisdiction having a teacher or principal teacher 
engaged for two consecutive terms, and a proportionate amoimt 
of such sum where such teacher is engaged for one school term 
or longer, and an additional sum of at least $200 for every 
assistant teacher with the same proviso. Amoimts so appor- 
tioned must be used by the sections receiving them for payment 
of teachers' salaries. 

(6) Grants from the County: *^ 

The county council must levy and collect a coimty tax by an 
equal rate upon the whole county (according to equalized 
assessments of the municipalities within its jurisdiction) suffi- 
cient to provide (1) a sum at least equal to that part of the 
legislative grant which is apportioned by the Minister of Edu- 
cation "on the basis of the equipment and accomm^odaiions of 
tbe rural schools of the county.^' Such sums shall be payable 
to the boards of the schools receiving such legislative grant in 
the same proportion as such legislative grant is apportioned. 
(2) ''a sum at least equal to that part of the legislative grant 
which is apportioned to the schools . . . "for fifth classes 
and such sums shall be payable to the boards of the schools re- 
ceiving such legislative grant in the same proportion as such 
legislative grant is apportioned. 

(c) Grants from the Provincial School Funds: ** 

Based on Average Section Assessment: *• 

Where such assessment is less than $30,000 the grant is $30. 

>• Ont.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 91 (1) and (2). 
" Ihid., Sec. 90. 

" Ihid., Sec. 6 and 89; also Instructions to Inspectors, Instructions No. 12, 
1912. 
s* Ont. — Instructions to Inspectors, Instructions No. 12, 1912. 
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Where such assessment is at least S30,000 but less than 940,000 
the grant is $25. 

Where such assessment is at least S40,000 but less than 950,000 
the grant is $20. 

Where such assessment is $50,000 or over no grant is paid on 
this basis. 

Based on Teachers' Salaries: 

Each school receives 40 per cent of the amounts paid in 
teachers' salaries each school year up to a maximum of $600 
salary in the case of each teacher, the computation beginning as 
follows:" 

" (a) At $150 for a principal teacher and $100 for each assist- 
ant teacher where the average section assessment, as defined 
above, of the township where the school is situated is less than 
$30,000; 

**{b) At $200 for a principal and $150 for each assistant 
where said assessment is at least $30,000 but less than $40,000; 

"(c) At $250 for a principal and at $150 for each assistant 
where such assessment is at least $40,000 but less than $60,000; 

"(d) At $350 for a principal and $250 for each assistant in 
the case of all other townships." 

Based on Teachers' Qiudificaiions: '^ 

The inspector determines the competency of each teacher for 
the purposes of this grant. If teachers are employed for the 
fuU year the full grant is paid; if employed for at least one term 
but not for full year, only one-half of this grant is paid in each 
case. (1) "If the teacher's total experience in the schools of 
the Province of Ontario shall have been at least five years on 
July 1st next, 

(a) For a First Class Certificate $40. 

(b) For a Second Class Certificate $25." 



*• If teacher aBsumes all the janitor duties and is paid extra for same by the 
Board, the inspector deducts a sum not exceeding $25 in any one case and a 
ixoportionate amount if he assiunes only part of such duties. 

» Note: ''It is the policy of the Department of Education that as soon as 
practicable the lowest grade of certificate in the rural municipalities shall be 
an Interim Second Class, and that the employment of successful teachers 
with higher certificates and longer experience shall be encouraged. The 
grant on Interim Second Class Certificates will accordingly be graduidly 
withdrawn, and such modifications made in the grants on the other certifi- 
cates as the conditions of education may justify." 

"Interim'' — i. e., probationary for the 1st year of teaching experience after 
graduation from the Normal School. 
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(2) "If such experience is less than five years on such date, 

(a) For a First Class Certificate $30. 

(6) For a Second Class Certificate $15." 

Based on Equipment and Accommodations: 

The total legislative grant for this purpose is distributed by 
the Minister to each inspectorate as follows: The total amount is 
divided by the total number of teachers in the rural public and 
separate schools (not including continuation schools); and the 
quotient thus obtained, multiplied by the nimiber of such 
teachers in each inspectorate, gives the amoimt of legislative 
grant payable to the inspectorate.** This grant to each inspec- 
torate is sub-apportioned by the inspector in accordance with 
instructions ^ as to the grading of accommodations and evalua- 
tion of equipment. The special equipment for Continuation 
Schools or Fifth Forms is not included as they are provided 
for by special grants. This sub-apportionment by the inspector 
is according to the following scheme:. 

(a) "Out of the combined Legislative and County grants,** 
each school shall receive 10 per cent of the approved value of 
the equipment up to a maximum grant of $20.00 for each principal 
and of $2.50 additional for each assistant." 

(6) "Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, 
each school shall receive a grant on the character of its accom- 
modations, the maximum being $30.00 for a one-teacher school, 
$45.00 for a two-teacher school and $60.00 for a school with 
more than two teachers in accordance with the same schedule 
as that used for the similar grant to rural schools outside of 
organized counties."*^ 

••(4) Special Grants 

There are a nimoiber of special grants severally or jointly 
provided for by the legislature, the county and the municipal- 
ity or township which have a direct bearing upon the strength- 
ening of the school work in rural communities. 

"Elach principal is reckoned as a unit and each assistant as a half-unit if 
school is open for the whole school year; but each principal counts aa only 
one-half unit and each assistant as one-fourth unit if school has been (^>en 
one-half year but not the whole year. 

» Ont. — '' Instructions to Inspectors and School Boards/' Circular No. 33, 
1907-1910. 

«* See "Grants from Counties" — page 22 above. 

MSeepage23. 

»• Ont. — I>epartment of Education Act, Sect. 6 (k) (1). 
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A. Fifth Ff^TTM^' TijiSfi0: &r^ fi2sifayfA m iAraatot of public 
ii0:hf^A wfjrk, fjn^fudzfA in th^ !«» popckASs aectioiis of the 
^fjrirt^:!^ aA an a^varxi^ elaj» in tbe; ki<^ school — nsoslly for 
f^ily on^ f^ two years <rf a/irantf^ woit Xo fifth fonn may 
^>«; ^/r%;kmz^ in mununpikihyA or f^^etiosks having a eontimiatkHi 
M:bool r>r a biij^fa MrfaooL If -uith fifth form irainmin^ an average 
att^tMlan/^ <rf at kaAt tvo ptipils, engages a teacher with at 
kaAt a P^Tma»mt Pffjvinnsd Second Claae Certificate and has 
a special ^^rjipment for it^ own particular use at least equal to 
the following minimum values^: Library S50, seientific apparatus 
S50, maps and chart; $15, art models and supplies $15, said 
fifth form » quxdified to draw grants.^ In the case of such 
fifth forms as may be organized in districts not within organised 
counties the legislative grant thereto is twice ^ what it is in the 
case of such forms organized within organised counties. This 
extra sum is to correspond to the grants from the counties 
received by the latter. The following is the schedule for those 
in organized counties or municipalities. 

In addition to the general and special leg^lative grants to 
public and separate schools, rural and urban fifth forms which 
have complied with the aforementioned conditions receive thdr 
share of the legislative grant to fifth forms, i^portioned on the 
following basis: 

1. Fixed GrarUs: (a) "$25 for Grade A,-*« that is, a Public 
CfT Separate School where there is a staff of at least two teachers, 
the principal fpving instruction to not more than the pupils of 
the fourth and higher forms;" 

(6) '* $20 for Grade B ; that is, a Public or Separate School 
where there is a staff of at least two teachers, the principal 
ipving instruction to not more than the third, fourth and higher 
forms;" 

(c) "$10 for Grade C; that is, for other Public or Separate 



»»Ont. — The Department of Education Act, Sect. 6 (e). "Continuation 
Hchofilif and Fifth Qawes" — Revised Regulation. Circular No. 37, pp. 11-14, 
1909. 

Note: For their organization and general regulation see Chapter VIII. 

»• 2/5 % of Huch minimum equipment must be provided before the Fifth 
Fonn may nhare the fp'ant. Each year after the nrst year 25 % additional 
muiit he provided until the above mentioned minimum values are reached as 
far as the library and scientific apparatus are concerned. 

•• Ont.— Circular No. 37, 1909, p. 14. 

<• If more extensive work is planned, a continuation school is formed. 
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School Fifth Forms which have complied with the minimum 
requirements already mentioned." 

2. Grants an Value of Special Equipment: These grants areas 
follows, — 10 per cent of the approved value up to a maximum 
grant of $20 for library; $20 for scientific apparatus; $5 for 
maps, charts, and tellurium. 

3. Grants on Salaries: (a) Grade A fifth forms in rural schools 
receive a maximum grant of $30. In the urban schools said grant 
is 30 per cent of the excess of the principal's salary over $400 
up to a maximum grant of $60. In cases of both rural and 
urban, Grade A fifth forms also receive a grant of 30 per cent 
of the excess of the principal's salary over $600 up to a maximum 
grant of $120. 

(6) Grade B and C fifth forms in rural schoob receive 5 per 
cent of the excess of the teacher's salary over $300 up to a 
maximum grant of $15. For such forms in urban municipalities, 
this grant is 25 per cent of the excess of the teacher's salary over 
$400 up to a maximum grant of $50. In both urban and rural 
fifth forms of these grades an additional grant of 30 per cent 
of the excess of the teacher's salary over $600 up to a maximum 
grant of $60 is paid. 

4. Grant on Grade of Teacher^ s Certificate: $10 for each teacher 
in such fifth forms who holds a permanent First Class Certificate 
or a permanent Second Class Certificate and Degree in Arts 
from a British university, if said teacher has taught the full 
school year, and $5 for each such teacher if school has been in 
operation at least one term, but not the full year, is the grant 
on this basis. 

The county council ^ must raise a f imd equal to the legislative 
grant to the fifth forms within its jurisdiction and apportion 
said fund to these fifth forms in the same proportion as the 
legislative grant is apportioned. 

B. Continuation Schools:^ No continuation schools may be 
formed in a high school district.^ It is sufficient here to point 
out that the continuation schools form a separate imit of or- 
ganization as far as grants and regulations are concerned. The 

a OxNT.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 90 (2). 

«« Ont. — ^The Continuation Schools Act. ''Continuation Schools and Fifth 
Classes," Circular No. 37—1902. 

M Note: For the organization and regulation of Fifth Forms and Continua- 
tion Schools see Chapter VIII. 
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J^s^Ak mc»t be uuu^t in & rooca or roocna or hnaUaag wp^it from 
tb^ l^ipUsk of poblk ««:hool grsMie. There *re three gndes of 
eootinttttaoa sefacob — tttA with a standard special eqaqMnent 
erf mittimnin raioe — that can quatifj for the foDoving gnuslB. 

Grade C eotrtinnatiop school is one in whieh at least the 
eqarralent of the time of one teacher, bat less than the time 
&l two, is given to the work of such schooL The teacher most 
bold a permanent First Class Certificate. The minimum equip- 
BMnt for the continuatjon school's particolar use is: libtarj 
$150^ scientific apparatus $150, maps, charts and teUurinm 
$25, art models and supplies $25. 

Grade B continuation school is one in which at least the 
time erf two teachers but less than the time c( three, is given 
to the woriL. The principal must have a permanent First Class 
Certificate or a High School Assistant's Certificate. The other 
teachers may have either an interim or permanent certificate 
of the same grade. The minimum equipment is the same as 
for grade C continuation schools. 

Grade A continuation school^ is one in which at least the 
time of three teachers is given to the work of such school. The 
principal must have the same qualifications required of hi^ 
school principals and his assistants, the same qualifications as 
assistant teachers in high schools. The minimum requirement 
as to equipment is: Library $200, scientific apparatus $300, 
maps, charts and tellurium $50, art models and supplies $50. 

1. Legidalive Grants: These legislative grants are doubled in 
the case of those continuation schools outside of organised 
counties. This is to correspond to the county grant received by 
those in organized counties. 

(a) Fixed GranU: These are, for a Grade C continuation 
school $100; for Grade B $200; and for Grade A $300. 

(6) Salary GranU: For Grade C, 25 per cent of the excess of 
the principal's salary over $400 up to a maximum grant of $150. 
For Grade B, 25 per cent of the excess of the two teachers' 
salaries over $800 up to a maximum grant of $300. For Grade 
A, 20 per cent of the three teachers' salaries over $1,500 up to 
a maximum grant of $350. 

(c) Equipment Grants: 10 per cent of the approved value of 

M If a fourth teacher becomes necessary and more extensive work is planned 
the organization of a regular high school is undertaken. 
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the equipment up to the foUowiag maximum grants. Id Grades 
B and C: Library $30, Bcientific ^paratus $30, maps, charts 
and tellurium $5, art models and supplies $5. In Grade A 
these grants are respectively $60, $60, $7.50, and $7.50. 

(d) Accommodation Grants: It may be well to recall ^;aiii 
that this grant is independent of the similar grant given to 
public or separate sehools even though the continuation class 
be housed in the same building. If, however, a separate building 
and grounds are provided the grants indicated in the following 
table are increased by one-fourth. This grant is apportioned 
according to the grading of the inspector within the limits in- 
dicated in the following table: 
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(e) Teacher's Certificate Grant: 

(a) "In Grades B and C, and in the case of Assistants in 
Grade A, $20, where, in addition to the minimum qualifications 
the teacher holds a Degree in Arts from a British University." 

(b) "In Grades A, B, and C, $40 where, in addition to the 
minimum qualifications, the teacher holds the academic quali- 
fications of a High School specialist or a Degree in Arts from a 
British University with at least Second Class Honours (66 per 
cent) in a department recognized by the Minister of Education." 

(c) The grants mentioned in (a) and (b) are paid in full if 
teachers have been employed for the whole school year. If 
employed for at least one school term but not for the full school 
year the grant is just one half of the above amounts. 
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2. County Grants,'^ The County Council must raise at least 
sufficient funds by general county levy to provide a fund equal 
to the legislative grants earned by the continuation schools 
within it, and must apportion such fimds to such continuation 
schools in the same proportion as the legislative grant is appor- 
tioned. 

3. Township Grants.'^ As far as the township grant is con- 
cerned the continuation school is considered as a public school. 

C. High Schools and Collegiate InstitiUes:^'^ 

1. High Schools: Legislative Grants. 

(a) Fixed Grant: $375 for high schools with fewer than four 
teachers and $350 for other high schools is provided as a fixed 
grant. 

(6) Equipment Grant: This grant is equal to 8 per cent of the 
local approved expenditure on equipment up to a maximum 
grant of $132 in case of high schools with two telachers and $260 
in case of high schools with three or more teachers. 

(c) Accommodaiion Grant: The maximum accommodation 
grant is $80 for high schools with two teachers and $120 for 
high schools with three or more teachers. This grant is affected 
definitely by the inspector's grading of the accommodation. 

(d) Salary Grant: The salary grant is equivalent to 8 per 
cent of the approved local expenditure for this purpose over 
$1500 up to a maximum grant of $600. 

(e) Special Grants: (1) Approved high schools, i.e., those 
attaining definitely specified standards in regard to equipment, 
accommodation, staff, and general efficiency receive special 
grants. Two grades of such schools are recognized, the high 
school inspector determining, in light of regulations, the partic- 
ular grade assigned to the individual schools. High schools 
with fewer than four teachers who attain first rank receive an 
annual grant of $80, those attaining second rank receive $40. 
For high schools with four or more teachers these grants are, 
respectively, $120 and $60. (2) Art Courses: A special annual 
grant of $25 for art equipment and $75 for the art teacher — 
over and above his regular salary — is also provided under 
certain specified conditions. (3) Manual Training and House- 

" Ont. — ^The Continuation Schools Act, Sec. 10. 
«• Ibid,, Sec. 4 (6) and Public Schools Act, Sec. 91 (1) and (2). 
«yOnt. — ''Regulations and Courses of Study of the High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes"— 1911. 
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hold Science Grants — See under E below. It should be noted 
that these grants have nothmg to do with the industrial and 
technical schools or classes organized under the Industrial 
Education Act and controlled by the specially appointed Ad- 
visory Industrial Committees. Their purpose is to foster the 
introduction and maintenance of these courses as an integral 
part of a general cultural education. 

2. Collegiate InstitiUes: Legislative Grants. 

(a) Fixed Grant of $350 is provided. 

(6) Equipment Grant of $260 is provided, subject to reduction 
to the extent that equipment provided falls below specified 
standard. 

(c) Accommodation Grant is $160 subject to same process as 
in the case of the equipment grant. 

(d) Salary Grant is, as in case of high schoob, 8 per cent of 
approved expenditure over $1500 up to a maximum grant of $600. 

(e) Special Grants: "Approved" collegiate institutes of first 
grade receive a special grant of $160; those of second grade, 
a special grant of $80. The grants for art instruction and equip- 
ment and for manual training and household science are the 
same as in the case of the high schools. 

D. Elementary Agriculture and School Gardens: The Ontario 
teacher who attends the course in ''Elementary Agriculture 
and Horticulture" or "Industrial Arts" given at the Agricul- 
tural College at Guelph every spring for a period of about ten 
weeks, is granted free transportation to and from the college 
and free board and lodging while attending.^* If work is up to 
standard a certificate is granted to the teacher. 

Any village or rural school board, maintaining an approved 
school garden and providing a course in Elementary Agriculture 
and Horticulture under a teacher possessing the requisite certifi- 
cate (see above), receives an initial grant not exceeding $50 
and a subsequent annual grant of $30. In addition to these 
grants to the school board the teacher giving such course re- 
ceives an annual bonus of $30.^* Smaller grants from $8 to $12 
are paid, if the teacher, although without the certificate from 
the Agricultural College, does work which in the opinion of the 
Director of Elementary Agricultural Education justifies such 

*• Ont. — Circular No. 13, 1912. Department of Education. 
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grant. There are also legislative and county grants in connec- 
tion with the expenses of the county representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture who are supposed to give the special 
agricultural courses in the continuation and high schools. 
E. Manual Training and Domestic Science Departments:^^ 
Every school maintaining such departments receives a special 
grant. 

1. Rural and Village Schools: In villages and rural schools 
maintaining equipment and instruction in either of these lines 
of work satisfactory to the respective directors and the regula- 
tions an initial grant of $50 with a subsequent annual grant of 
$30 is paid to the school section, and an annual salary bonus 
of $30 is paid to the teacher. The requirements as to equipment 
and accommodation are definitely specified. 

2. High School, Continuation, and Urban Public and Separate 
Schools,'^^ 

If the minimum requirements regarding attendance, periods 
of instruction, number of courses, qualifications of teachers, 
character of equipment and accommodation are met satisfac- 
torily the annual legislative grants for each centre are as follows: 

(a) Fixed Grant: For manual training centres this grant is 
$250, and for household science $150 per full-time teacher in 
the special work. 

(6) Salary Grant: The salary grant is 20 per cent of the 
annual local expenditure for teachers' salaries over $600 up to 
a maximum grant of $200. 

(c) Equipment Grant: (1) Manual Training: For the first 
year of the centre's operation this grant is 40 per cent of the 
value of equipment up to a maximum of $800, and, for each 
of the three following years, 20 per cent up to a maximum of 
$440. After the fourth year this grant is 10 per cent of the 
value of equipment up to a maximum annual grant of $220. 
(2) Household Science: For the first year of the centre's opera- 
tion the grant is 40 per cent of the value of equipment up to 
the maximum of $400; for each of the three years following, 
it is 20 per cent up to a maximum of $200. After the fourth 
year the annual grant drops to 10 per cent of value of equipment 
up to a maximum grant of $100. 

•• Ont. — Circular No. 3, 1912, Department of Education. 
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(d) Accommodation Grant: The accommodation grants for 
manual training and household science are apportioned according 
to the following scheme of grading: 

(1) MANUAL TRAINING ACXOMMODATION 



Accommodation 


Grade 




/ 


II 


III 


IV 


Wood-working and Wood-turning Shop 
Forse Shop 


$10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

15.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00 


$7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

11.25 
3.75 
2.75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 


$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
7.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 


$2.50 
2.50 


Mactune Shop 


2.60 


Combination Forge and Machine Shop 
Stock Room 


3.75 
1.25 


Teaches Room 


.76 


Blackboardfl 


.60 


I/iffhtinff 


.50 


Heatinff 


.50 


Ventilation 


.50 


Cloak Rooms and Lavatories 


1.00 


Totals 


165.00 


$49.25 


$32.50 


$16.25 







(2) HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 



Accommodation 



Kitchen 

Pantry, Cupboard and Store Room 

Dinmg Room 

Sewing Room 

Teacher's Room 

Blackboards 

lighting 

Heating 

Ventilation 

Cloak Rooms and Lavatories 

Totals 



Grade 



$10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 



$50.00 



// 



$7.50 
3.75 
7.50 
7.50 
2.75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 



$38.00 



/// 



$5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
6.00 
1.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 



$25.00 



IV 



$2.60 

1.25 

2.60 

2.60 

.75 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

1.00 



$12.60 



F. AgricnUural Departments in High and ConiinuaUon Schools: 
Whenever organized these departments are under the immediate 
care of the county representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture who also has official relations with the Department of 
Education.^ 



M Ont. — Circulars Nos. 47 and 47, 1912, Dept. of Education. 
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1. County GranU: The eountj grant for such a deiMutment 
Ml eontintiatkm acboob must amount to at least S500 annually." 

G. Local LSbrariu** Rural schools — not wM^JiMlifig fifth forms 
and continuation classes for which there is special provision — 
may receive a grant from the province up to 10 per cent erf the 
value of the books purchased by the local school board for thdr 
school library during the year, up to a maximum grant erf SIO. 
Books so purchased must have been approved by the inspects 
as especially suitable for school purposes. 

The Public Library Grants'* provided for by the "Public 
Libraries Act " are so apportioned that any village or township 
having a library a^ociation of at least fifty adult persons can 
share in the same. 

L Maximum grant of 50 per cent of the local expenditure for 
library purposes — ^but only 45 per cent in case of books of fic- 
tion — up to a maximum of $200 for books and library expenses 
and $50 for magazines, periodicals and newspapers. 

2. If there be Miy portion of the legislative grant for public 
libraries left after the above mentioned grants are paid, the 
Minister of Education may pay out of the residue the following 
sums or a proportionate part thereof as the amount of the 
residue may permit : 

(a) $5 to a public library which has kept a reading room 
open not less than three hours a day for three days in the week; 
or 

(b) $10 to a public library which has kept a reading room 
open not less than three hours a day for three days in the week; 
and 

(c) to a public library whose total receipts are less than $25 
per year; or 

{d) $10 to a public library whose total receipts are over $25 
per year but less than $100; or 

(e) $15 if total receipts of such library be over $100 but less 
than $200 per year. 

(/) $20 if total receipts of such library be over $200 but less 
than $500 per year. 

••Ont.— The Continuation School Act, Sec. 10 (3). The Industrial Edu- 
cation Act, 1911, Sec. 14-15. 

mQnt. — Instructions to Inspectors, Instruction Nos. 12 and 13 — Jan. 
1911-1912. 

M Ont. — ^Public Libraries Act, especially Sec. 17 and 22-24. 
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VI. Quebec^ 

In Quebec the legislative grants for educational purposes are 
divided between the Common or Public School Funds, the 
Superior Education Fund, and Poor Mimicipalities Fimd. 

The total sum allotted by the legislature to each of these 
funds is first 'divided into two parts bearing to each other the 
same proportion as the total Roman Catholic populations^ of 
the province bears to the total Protestant populations^ of 
the province. All non-Catholics are classed as Protestant for 
school grant purposes. These amounts are then assigned to the 
credit of the Roman Catholic and Protestant schools, respec- 
tively, to be distributed by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to the local authorities in accordance with the law 
and the regulations of the respective committees — Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. 

(1) Common or Public School Fund: This fund is apportioned to 
the local school municipalities, in proportion to their popula- 
tion. The division of the said sum between the school com- 
missioners and the local board of trustees (representing the 
dissentients) is based on the relative number of children at- 
tending the schools under these respective boards.^^ The amount 
of the grant from the Public School Fund received by the local 
school authorities depends, in the last analysis, upon the amoimt 
of the legislative grant which may be voted each year as no 
special statutory schedule of apportionment apart from the 
above mentioned population basis is provided. 

(2) Superior Education Fund: This fund — after the initial 
division between the Roman Catholics and Protestants — ^ia 
apportioned to the various ''universities, colleges, seminarieSi 
academies, high schools, superior schools, model schools and 
educational institutions other than the ordinary elementary 
schools," by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in such 
proportions as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may approve. 

(3) Poor Municipalities Fund:^^ This is a special fund 
which has been greatly increased in recent years to help those 
school mimicipalities needing aid greater than that given by 

•• QuB. — The School Law of the Province of Quebec — ^Art. 435-460. 
•' Total population according to first preceding census. 
•• Que. — ^Tlie School Law of the Province of Quebec, Art. 295. 
••/Wd., Art. 449. 
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the general grants. After the usual initial division between the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants the fund is apportioned to 
those local school municipalities whose share in the general 
grants does not exceed $200.^® The apportionment of this 
fund, while subject to the approval of their superiors, is imme- 
diately in the hands of the French and English secretaries re- 
spectively. The inspectors report upon such schools and if the 
secretary of the Roman Catholic or Protestant Committee, as 
the case may be, approves, a grant, varying in amount according 
to his discretion, is paid to such schools. Naturally the total 
fund available, and the special need and responsiveness in the 
way of local effort on the part of the local community, deter- 
mine in large measure the actual amounts so paid. 

VII. New Brunswick 

In New Brunswick the local school districts receive aid from 
the coimty and the provincial government.'^ 

(1) County or Parish Grants:^^ The county must raise as part 
of the general county levy an amount sufficient to yield a net 
amoimt equal to 30 cents for every inhabitant of the county 
or parish for the purpose of making grants to the schools within 
its jurisdiction. Such gross amount is paid out by the County 
or Parish Council upon the order of the Chief Superintendent of 
Education in accordance with the following scheme of appor- 
tionment: 

(a) Teacher Basis: "There shall be allowed to the trustees 
of each district, in respect of each qualified teacher, exclusive 
of assistants, by them employed the sum of thirty dollars per 
year." 

(6) Average Attendance Basis: "The balance of such amount 
shall be apportioned to the trustees according to the average 
nimiber of pupils in attendance at each school, as compared with 
the whole average number of pupils attending the schools of the 
coimty, and the length of time the school is in operation." 

(2) Legislative GrarUs: 

(a) Teachers' Salaries: The entire general legislative grant 
is apportioned on this basis and is paid direct to the teachers. 

•• Que. — School Regulations of the Catholic Committee, Sec. 1, Sub-Sec. 9. 
School Regulations of the Protestant Committee, Sec. 104. 
•1 N. B.— The Schools Act, Sec. 12. 
•t Ibid., Sec. 14-22. 
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The districts supplement these amounts in so far as they find 
it necessary to do so. The following schedule presupposes a 
full year's work on the part of the teacher. If service is for 
less than a year the grant is pro rata. 

1. To Teachers in the Elementary Schools.'^ 

First Class Teachers during first 2 yrs. experience — 

Male $135; Female $100 per yr. 
First Class Teachers after 2 and up to 7 yrs. experience — 

Male $150; Female $110 per yr. 
First Class Teachers after 7 yrs. experience — 

Male $175; Female $130 per yr. 
Second Class Teachers during first 2 yrs. experience — 

Male $108; Female $81 per yr. 
Second Class Teachers after 2 yrs. up to 7 yrs. experience — 

Male $120; Female $90 per yr. 
Second Class Teachers after 7 yrs. experience — 

Male $140; Female $105 per yr. 
Third Class Teachers during first 2 yrs. experience — 

Male $81 ; Female $63 per yr. 
Third Class Teachers after 2 yrs. up to 7 yrs. experience — 

Male $90; Female $70 per yr. 
Third Class Teachers after 7 yrs. experience — 

Male $100; Female $80 per yr. 
Assistant teachers, if provided with a separate class room and 
regularly employed at least four hours a day, receive one-half 
the foregoing simis, according to the class of license they hold. 

2. To Teachers in Superior Schools.-^ If teacher of a superior 
school holds the superior or grammar school license, the grant 
is a sum not exceeding $250 per year during the first seven 
years of service, and $275 thereafter, provided the trustees of 
the district in which such school is established shall pay an 
equal amount towards the salary of such teacher. 

3. To Teachers in County Grammar Schools:^ To teachers of 



M N. B.— "An Act to further amend The Schools Act," 1907, Sec. 1. 

M Ibid., Sec. 4. 

w Ibid.. Sec. 4. 

Note: In New Brunswick the classifications run Primary, Advanced, 
Superior, and Granmiar Schools. The first gives primary work only; the 
second, Doih primary and upper grade work of an elementary school; the 
third g^ves all of theseplus some more advanced work; and the fourth corre- 
sponds to a regular nig^ School with elementary grades attached. ^ One 
superior school may be established in each county for every 6000 inhabitants 
or a majority fraction thereof. 
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school falls below 50 per cent of school children within the 
district, the reduction being proportional to the deficiency in 
attendance. It is interesting to note that the trustees are author- 
ized to make good this latter reduction in salary by levying on 
the parents of the children whose absences gave rise to the 
reduction.^' 

There is also a legislative grant to school libraries,''* equal to 
such sums as the local district may expend for such purposes, 
up to a maximum grant of $20 a year. The grant must be spent 
in the purchase of approved books. 

While no special legislative grant for the consolidation of 
schools and conveyance of pupils has as yet been provided, if 
two or more districts arrange to consolidate and to convey the 
school children needing transportation the Government allows 
the usual teacher grants to continue to each of such districts. 
The district whose children are conveyed can then use such 
grant for conveyance purposes.'* 

IX. Nova Scotia 

In Nova Scotia, as in New Bnmswick and Ontario, the county 
as well as the provincial government contributes to the support 
of the local schools. 

(1) County Grants:''* In Nova Scotia the incorporated towns 
within the county must bear their share of the county taxation 
including the county educational tax. The county must raise 
by taxation an amount to yield a net sum equal to, at least, 
35 cents but not more than 60 cents for every inhabitant of 
said county and incorporated towns therein contained. This 
Municipal School Fund is apportioned to the various school 
sections upon the order of the Superintendent of Education ac- 
cording to the following scheme: 

(a) Teachers Salaries: For every licensed teacher employed 
$25 a year. 

(6) School Gardens: According to inspector's recommenda- 
tion up to $25 a year. 

(c) Average Attendance and Length of Term: Balance of the 
Fund apportioned on this basis. 

" P. E. I.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. XVI. 

'« Ibid., Sec. LXXX. 

V* Interview with Chief-Supt. Anderson, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 

M N. S.— The Education Act, Sec. 71-80. 
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(d) Poor Sections:'''' The Superintendent of Education may 
allow such districts one-half more than other districts from 
the said Municipal School Fimd. 

(2) Provincial Grants: 

(a) Teacher Basis: 

Class D teachers in any public schools receive $60 per yr. 
Class C teachers in any public schools receive $90 per yr. 
Class B teachers in any public schools receive $120 per yr. 
Class A teachers in a superior common, or in high school $150 

per yr. 
Class A teachers Academic in a high school of prescribed status 

receive $180 per 30-. 
Class A teachers in the larger high schools or academies receive 

$210 per yr. 
Assistant teachers with separate class rooms and at least four 
hours' daily service receive two-thirds of the above schedule 
according to their grade of license. 

(b) Rural Science:''^ Any teacher of Class A or B, holding the 
Rural Science Certificate and successfully teaching rural science 
in a school with approved equipment receives a grant according 
to the efficiency of such work as judged by the inspector. If 
efficiency grading is ''superior" this special grant is $90, if 
"good" the grant is $60, and if ''fair" the grant is $30 per 
annum. However, the maximum grant to any teacher on the 
combination of all of the above bases must not exceed $210. If 
the teacher holds a Class C certificate and meets the same con- 
ditions the grant for the efficiency grading of "good" is $60 and 
of "fair" is $30. Evidently Class C teachers cannot qualify for 
"superior" grading and Class D teachers are not recognized in 
this grant. Teachers of Classes A, B, and C who complete 
successfully one-third of the full Rural Science Course in one 
vacation term and who teach successfully the following year 
receive a bonus of $15 per annum. It should be noted here that 
the Government pays the minimimi transportation costs of 
teachers to and from the Rural Science School as well as to and 
from the Normal School if they become bona fide students in 
such schook.^* 



" N. 8.— The Education Act, 8ec. 5 (19). 
'• Ihid.f Sec. 72. Comments and Regulations, 8ec. 91. 
'•N.S., The Education Act, Sec. 5 (16), (17). Journal of Bducaticn, 
April 1912— p. 131. Comments and Regulations, Sec. 231, Sub-sec. V. 
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(c) Consolidation of Schools and Conveyance of Pupils:** 
The Council of Public Instruction has placed at its disposal 
the sum of $36,000 for the purpose of aiding such enterprises. 

1. Equipment:*^ A grant of from $200 to $250 for each full- 
sized school section absorbed, to aid in equipping and building 
the consolidated school up to a maximum grant of $1000 to one 
such consolidated school, the sum total of such grants to any 
one county not to exceed $2,000. 

2. Teachers:*^ If through consolidation there be a reduction in 
the number of teachers employed, the consolidated district may 
continue to receive the grants to teachers as if no reduction had 
taken place. 

(d) Manual Training and Domestic Arts:^ If equipment pro- 
vided by local section is adequate for a class of twelve pupils at 
once, the teacher has approved qualifications, and the special 
instruction be given free and, at least for one two-hour session 
each week, the provincial grant is 15 cents for each two-hour 
lesson to each pupil up to a maximum total grant of $600.^ 

(e) Rural School Ldhraries:^ A grant of $5 is given if the 
value of the school library is $50 and 150 issues of books to 
readers have occurred during the year. A grant of $10 is given 
if the value of the school library is $100 and 300 issues of books 
to readers have occurred during the year. In both cases the 
library and other school reguliations must be complied with. 
The libraries ^ of superior schools, high schook, and academies 
are considered as an essential part of the legal equipment. 

(J) County Academies:^ These schoob provide for the common 
school pupils of their respective localities as well as free high 
school education for any pupils from within the county. The 
provincial academic grant provides the following sums for these 
academies. The basis of apportionment is the ''number of 



•• N. 8.— The Education Act, Sec. 6 (7), (20), (21).— Sec. 137-139. Com- 
ments and Regulations, Reg. 12-15. Letter from Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, June 1912. 

«» N. S.— Annual Report of Supt. of Education, 190^— pp. XIV-XVI. 

wN.S.— "The Education Act"— Section 74. "Comments and Regular 
tions"— Reg. 81-90. 

M Note: — In case of City of Halifax the maximum is $1200. 

•«N. S. — "An Act for the Encouragement of Rural School Libraries'' 
Sec. 1-2. Comments and Regulations, Keg. 233-234. 

•• N. 8.— Ibid. 

N N. S.— The Education Act, Sect. 123-126. Comments and Regulations^ 
Reg. 63--80. 
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authorized days taught by the teachers of the academic class 
(providing the salaries of the said stafiF, inclusive of the regular 
provincial grant, shall average not less than eight hundre4 
dollars per annum) " and the following scale. 

1. For one academic teacher: if average annual attendance of 
qualified high school students pursuing a full course is 15 — the 
sum of $300. 

2. For a second teacher: if such average annual attendance of 
such pupils is 35 — $300. 

3. For a third teacher: if such average attendance of such 
pupils is at least 70 — $300. 

4. For a fourth teacher: if such average attendance of such 
pupik is at least 100— $200. 

In no case, however, may such academic grants for county 
academies total more than $10,000 for the whole province in any 
one year. 

It should be noted that such academies may, by meeting the 
requirements, earn the various special grants for school gardens, 
rural science teaching, manual training, and domestic art. 

Discussion 

This somewhat detailed examination of the ways in which 
each of the provinces disposes of its school funds brings to our 
attention in one way or another almost every phase of the general 
problem of apportioning school funds. 

As a basis for reference in the discussion of methods used by 
each province it may be well to indicate what are now recognized 
to be the guiding principles in this matter. ^^ 

(1) Such funds are provided for the special purpose of aiding 
in making more efficient and adequate the educational agencies 
within the particular province concerned. 

(2) The province as a whole is interested — so also the township 
and county on a smaller scale — in all its citizens, regardless of 
the particular location of their homes. 

(3) The safety and development of the province demands 
a minimimi of intelligence and efficiency on the part of all its 
citizens. Such minimum must necessarily bear a relationship 
to the keenness of provincial and international competition as 

•' See Cubberley's School Funds and Their Apportionment. 
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well as to the richness of opportunity which presents itself ta 
the people. The requirements of citizenship, our national herit- 
age of virgin wealth, the complexity of modem relationships de- 
mand a minimum far in advance of that of previous generations. 

(4) To be used most effectively in securing the desired intel- 
ligence and efficiency on the part of all citizens, it must be 
apportioned so as to equalize the educational burden and bring 
to all the necessary educational opportunities. 

(5) The concentration of wealth in large centres does not 
mean that the original source and explanation of such wealth 
is to be found in such centres. The wealth of the province as a 
whole may justly be called upon to bear a share of the educational 
as well as the other governmental burdens. 

(6) While equalizing the educational burden and insuring 
educational opportunities such funds should be apportioned in 
such a way as to bear directly upon: 

(a) The character of the school plant — ^buildings, grounds^ 

library and equipment. 
(6) The quality of the teaching. 

(c) The attendance — completeness of enrollment, the length 

of school term, the continuity and regularity of attendance. 

(d) The improvement and extension of the range and kind of 
training offered so as to meet more adequately the va- 
riety of needs which now require definite training and 
preparation. 

(e) This extension of range and kind has a vertical as well as 

horizontal aspect leading to the development of higher 
education in all its aspects. 
(/) To penalize to some extent, whenever it may be necessary, a 
local community which fails to meet its legitimate obli- 
gations to the childhood and youth within its boundaries. 
As has been suggested already the provinces vary consider- 
ably in the extent to which they make eflFective use of the pro- 
vincial grants in their efforts to secure these desirable develop- 
ments. Summarizing the various methods of apportionment we 
have the following:. 

(1) Return to District Taxes paid by District: This is merely a 
convenient way of simplifying the collection of the school taxes 
within a given rural municipality (Saskatchewan and Manitoba), 
township (Ontario), or parish (New Brunswick). 
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(2) Assessment Basis: This we found in two fonns (a) the 
equalized assessment within the rural municipalities (Manitoba) 
or townships (Ontario), for the purpose of providing grants to 
the districts within their jurisdiction; (6) the graduated pro- 
vincial grants based upon the assessment of the districts. Usu- 
ally the grant decreases as the assessment increases up to a certain 
limit. This is a fimdamental part of any system of apportion- 
ment and is perhaps the most effective means of equalizing the 
educational burden. The greatest aid is given where aid is most 
needed and the people are least able to meet the full responsi- 
bility of maintaining an adequate school. 

(3) The Total Population Basis: The school districts receive 
a grant in direct proportion to their total population. This 
method is the chief one used in Quebec — ^the Poor School Fund 
provides an offset to some of its disadvantages. Such a method 
bears little, if any, constructive relationship to any of the above 
mentioned desirable developments. The populous and wealthy 
centres receive the largest grants while they are the very com- 
munities least in need of aid from the general funds. The poor 
and sparsely settled districts receive but scanty encouragement. 

(4) The School Age Census Basis, while somewhat better than 
the total population basis in that it bears a relationship to the 
number of children to be provided for rather than to the general 
population, b open to the same objections. This basis is not 
used in Canada. 

(5) The Total Enrollment Basis comes one step nearer the 
question of improving attendance but falls short of influencing 
very effectively the question of continuous and regular attend- 
ance or length of school term. Needless to say, it is open to the 
objection that it results in the greatest aid to the most populous 
districts which are usually, though not always, the most wealthy. 
It does, however, represent one element which should be con- 
sidered in any scheme of grants, namely, the need for securing 
the enrollment of the largest possible percentage of the children. 

(6) The Average Attendance Basis, while an improvement on the 
total enrollment basis, in that it encourages regularity of at- 
tendance, when examined more closely is found to discourage the 
enrollment of pupils who are irregular in attendance and thote 
who can come for but short periods. It also has a tendency to 
encourage the closing of the school when the attendance is such 
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as to greatly reduce the average for the term. However, the 
element of regularity of attendance should have a place in any 
scheme of apportionment. 

(7) The Aggregate Attendance Basis is the most satisfactory 
of all the methods specifically designed to affect the question 
of attendance. It fosters an increased enrollment, a lengthened 
school term, continuous attendance on the part of individual 
pupils and regularity of attendance on the part of the pupils as 
a whole. It does not, however, provide for any differentiation 
in favor of the weaker districts and smaller schools. Indeed, if 
used as the sole basis of apportionment, such districts and 
schools would be more imfortimately placed financially than im- 
der the school census basis. 

(8) The Percentage of Attendance Basis: While it takes some 
cognizance of the question of aggregate attendance in calcu- 
lating the monthly averages, it does not overcome the difficulty 
of discouraging the enrollment of pupils who may be irregular in 
attendance, or the closing of the school when the attendance is 
such as to lower the percentage of attendance materially. It is 
well to note that this basis is used in Alberta in such a way as to 
place the smaller and weaker schools upon a more nearly equal 
footing with the schools in the larger centres. By estimating 
the grant at so much per day for each day on which school is 
kept open an attempt is made to counteract the tendency to 
close the school when attendance is such as to materially lower 
the percentage. 

(9) The Teacher Basis: This is used as one factor in the scheme 
of apportionment in use in all the provinces except Saskatchewan 
and Quebec. As far as Provincial Grants are concerned the 
grants on this basis are graduated according to the qualifications 
of the teacher in all the provinces using this basis, with the one 
exception of Manitoba. In Manitoba and Ontario it is used in 
apportioning the fund provided by the rural municipalities and 
townships from money raised by taxation based upon an equalized 
assessment. 

If the minimum grant is such as to insure a good teacher in 
the weaker and more needy schools this basis is in many re- 
spects highly satisfactory. British Columbia makes the most 
generous provision in this respect and has so graduated the 
grants upon this basis in relationship to the possibilities of self- 
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dependence on the part of the local schools that the objection 
usually urged against it has little force. However, while doing 
this, British Columbia has failed to vary the said grant accord- 
ing to the grade of the teacher's qualifications. In the cases of 
Alberta, Ontario and the Maritime Provinces the grants on this 
basis are graduated according to the district's ability to be self- 
supporting. The larger grants go to the districts employing the 
more highly qualified teachers and, generally speaking, these are 
not the districts most in need of special help. 

There is one other factor which should be considered if we are 
to accept as basic the principle of co5peration between local and 
provincial units in the support of schools. The use of this basis 
should be accompanied by such a provision as will require or 
secure the necessary supplement to such grants on the part of 
the local districts. This is done in British Columbia, Alberta, 
and Ontario, but in the Maritime Provinces the question of 
supplementing the Government's contribution towards the 
teacher's salary is wholly optional with the local boards. Need- 
less to say, the supplement is not provided in many cases and 
when provided it is never surprisingly large. 

In summing up these considerations it appears quite evident 
that no single basis of apportionment can be satisfactory. Some 
combination of bases is necessary if the purposes in apportioning 
school funds are to be attained. From the previous discussion 
it would seem that such a combination must include the aggre- 
gate attendance basis to care for the factor of attendance, the 
graduated assessment basis to care for the equalization of the 
educational burden made necessary because of the variation in 
possibility of self-dependence on the part of local districts, the 
teacher basis to care for the quality of instruction and training 
offered and secure a reasonably good teacher in even the poorest 
school. These bases, in combination with special grants to give 
special encouragement of worthy effort on the part of local 
boards to advance beyond the essential minimiun in providing 
the educational opportunities needed to enable the rising gener- 
ation to meet worthily its responsibilities and opportunities, 
would seem to offer the most promise of being effective in securing 
the results for which school funds are apportioned. 



CHAPTER III 

RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
A. Prerequisite Academic and Professional Training 

In Canada, as in other countries, the rural schools are taught 
by the teachers of the lower grades of academic and professional 
training. Normally, each province requires all teachers to have 
some one of the various certificates or licenses recognized by its 
department of education. If the ebb and flow of supply and 
demand results in a situation such that a local school board — 
after making, at least, the minimum effort required by the 
Department — cannot secure a teacher with recognized certifica- 
tion, the Department, either directly, or indirectly through its 
inspectors, may, at its discretion, issue a ** temporary permission 
to teach" to such person or persons as it deems capable of con- 
ducting a school. Such ** permits" are usually for one term, or, 
at most, for one year and are in some provinces good only in that 
particular school for which they are issued. As the initial grant- 
ing of such permissions to teach is given reluctantly, and under 
the stress of an emergency, renewals are relatively few. 

All certificates or diplomas are issued by the provincial author- 
ities — there is no local certification of teachers. In all the 
provinces teachers holding any one of the various recognized 
certificates or licenses are eligible for positions in the rural schools. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that all rural school teachers are of 
a certain grade or grades for one finds, in the rural schools, the 
college graduates as well as the lowest grade of teacher. 

The following schedule will indicate the prerequisite training 
for each of the various certificates.^ An effort has been made so 



1 In preparing the schedule the following state papers for each province have 
been consulted and supplemented by personal interviews with authorities: 
School Laws — Regulations of the Department of Education regarding Elemen- 
tary School Courses of Study — Normal Schools — Examination and Certifica- 
tion or Licensing of Teachers — Courses of Study at Normal Schools, and 
Faculties of Education — ^Annual Report of Department of Education — Exami- 
nation Questions, Academic and Professional appearing in such reports. 

50 
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to state the gradings that they can be evaluated in tenns of a 
''standard" eight-year elementary school course as well as in terms 
of junior and senior matriculation at a recognized university. 
This is very difficult in the cases of New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Quebec. In such cases the benefit of any 
doubt has been given in favor of placing the higher valuation upon 
the requirements. 

It seems unnecessary to mention that the authorities must be 
satisfied regarding the moral character of all candidates before 
any certificate or diploma is issued. In all the provinces, and 
practically for all grades of certificates, from one to two, and in 
the case of some of the higher certificates, even three years of 
successful experience is required before a certificate is made 
permanent. During this probationary period the candidates 
hold an "interim" or ** provisional" certificate of the rank for 
which they may have qualified. 
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56 Rural Schools in Canada 

While it should be kept in mind that there are many teachers 
of first class rank teaching in the rural schools, especially during 
their probationary period, the fact is that the great majority of 
the rural school teachers belong to those groups holding second 
or third class certificates, or merely a temporary "permit" to 
teach. It would, therefore, be well to examine more closely 
into the scholarship and training of these groups. 

Permits: First, a work of caution is necessary lest the terms 
"permit" or "temporary permission to teach" be misinterpreted. 
In many cases, especially in the West, such "permits" are 
granted to university graduates, university students of various 
years, — first class teachers from Eastern Canada, Great Britain 
and Ireland and the United States, giving them the privilege of 
teaching for a brief period imtil they have an opportunity to 
meet any special conditions the Departments of Education may 
require, before granting them full professional standing. Again, 
such "permits" may be issued frequently to those students within 
the provinces who hold the requisite academic standing for full 
certification of various grades but who, owing to the demand for 
additional teachers and their own desire to secure funds to enable 
them to attend the normal schools, are willing to spend a term 
or a year in such a preparatory way. While it is but fair to call 
attention to this, the brighter side of these "temporary per- 
missions to teach," it must be recognized that in very many cases 
the authorities are reluctantly forced to grant "permits" to indi- 
viduals whom they consider quite unfit to do even fairly good 
work in the rural schools. When faced with the plain issue — 
no teacher at all or a makeshift teacher — the attempt is usually 
made to keep the local school open. 

Third CUiss Certificate: The Third Class Certificates are the 
lowest receiving recognition as a legitimate part of the educa- 
tional schemes. They are usually temporary, being good for 
from one to five years. In some provinces, as is indicated in 
Schedule A, they may be made permanent if certain conditions 
are met, but, generally speaking, the authorities consider this 
grade of license as only a temporary arrangement to meet the 
immediate demand for teachers. 

In British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario scholarship equivalent to the completion of two years 
of high school work plus a term, varjring from two months to 
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five monthsi of professional training, is the minimum requirement 
for this, the lowest certificate granted. 

In Saskatchewan all teachers receiving their professional train- 
ing within the province, no matter how advanced their scholar- 
ship may be, have to take the Third Class Professional Certificate 
and teach for at least one year thereon before being admitted to 
training courses for the higher certificates. 

In Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia an academic rank 
equivalent to one year of high school work is required. The 
professional training required in Prince Edward Island is almost 
negligible while that in Nova Scotia is a term at the normal school 
unless the student has elected to enter the profession via the 
locally well-known ''M. P. Q." examination * in which case, how- 
ever, he must have scholarship which is supposed to be equivalent 
to two years of high school work. 

In the case of New Brunswick it is difficult to make a relative 
statement owing to the peculiar system of teachers' examinations. 
To state that the scholarship prerequisite is but little in advance 
of a good eighth grade standing is probably very near a true 
estimate. A term of four to five months at the normal school is 
also required. 

In estimating the status of teachers in Quebec we must first 
translate the local terminology into terms more commonly imder- 
stood. The "elementary'' school in Quebec, under both the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant committees, means a school 
undertaking to do the first four years of ordinary public school 
work. Occasionally the fifth year work is done, but special per- 
mission from the Department is necessary before undertaking 
such. Frequently too, pupils will be found who will take five 
years to complete the four-year program. The "model" school 
under the Roman Catholic Committee is one that undertakes to 
do the first six years of ordinary school work. An extra year's 
work may be undertaken if special permission be obtained and 
some pupils may require an extra year in which to complete the 
regular course. The "academy" under the Roman Catholic 
Committee imdertakes to provide the first eight years of school 

* A written examination without any normal school attendance requirement. 
Examination almost whollv academic. Policy of the authorities is to eliminate 
it as soon as possible. Yet, in 1911, 21 Superior, 46 First, 09 Second, 435 
Third Class candidates, a total of 736, wrote on these examinations. See Annual , 
Report of Department of Education, — 1910-11, page 49. 
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work* Here also, the retardation may be such that eonne children 
require an extra year or two to complete the work outlined. 
Under the Protestant Committee the "model" school undertakes 
the firtt seven f and the "academy" the first ten years of school 
work* Under the Roman Catholic Conmiittee, therefore, the 
"academy" is, at best, little more than an eight-year public 
school, while under the Protestant Conmiittee it undertakes one, 
two, or three years of high school work. 

With these facts in mind, the teachers' certificates issued by the 
respective conmiittees can be more clearly evaluated. Under 
the Protestant Conmiittee the First Class EUementary Diploma 
is about on a par with the Third Class Certificate of Ontario and 
the Western Provinces; the Second Class EUementary Diploma 
being a year less advanced. Under the Roman Catholic Com- 
mittee graduation from the "elementary" school — ^as it is in 
Quebec — and a minimum age of fifteen years are required for 
entrance to the normal schools where, according to Regulation 
202 of said committee, "The distribution of subjects is such 
that, as a general rule, pupils may obtain the EUementary or 
Primary School diploma at the end of the first year, the Model 
or Intermediate School diploma at the end of the second year, 
and the Academy or Superior School diploma at the end of the 
third year." It seems, therefore, that even the Academy diploma 
imder this Committee falls short of being equivalent to the Third 
Class Certificate of the provinces to the west, and the Model and 
Elementary School diplomas are correspondingly lower in qual- 
ifications as to scholarship and professional training. Under both 
committees it is still possible to secure diplomas by writing on 
examinations without attendance at the normal schools.' In 
the rural schools imder both committees usually only the ''ele- 
mentary" school work is attempted, in the village schools the 
"model," and in towns the "academy" work. In the large 
cities and throughout the province in general real secondary and 
higher education is cared for by the religious orders and founda- 
tions, the Roman Catholic colleges, and the high schools and 
universities. 

The real rural school in Quebec, therefore, provides the first 
four or five years of school work and is generally in charge of a 

• 18.9% of the Protestant lay teachers and 74.4% of the Roman Catholic 
lay teachers in service 1009-10 had secured their certificates in this way. 
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teacher whose scholarship and training are not equivalent to that 
represented by an Ontario or Western Third Class Certificate. 
In very many cases the teacher's qualifications are much lower, 
as will be realized if the preceding schedule is examined. Indeed, 
when in addition the fact is considered that in the school year 
1909-10 no less than 523 Protestant and 930 Roman Catholic 
lay teachers — a total of 1453 — had no certificates whatever, 
there is ample justification for the conclusion that provision for 
rural schools in range of scholarship and quality of teaching must 
be in a deplorable state. Lack of space forbids a discussion of 
the many special conditions prevailing in this province which 
would throw light upon the situation. A very definite caution, 
however, is needed, against jumping to a conclusion in regard 
to the provision of educational faculties in the Province of Quebec. 
All that is desired, in the present discussion, is to indicate the 
situation with reference to those children who are limited to the 
rural schools for their educational opportunities. 

Higher Certificate: The requirements for the higher certificates 
are sufficiently clear as indicated in the schedule. 

To bring out more clearly the extent of the 'professional training 
required for each certificate it may be well to re-group some of 
the data contained in Schedule A. 



PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 



Province 


3rd Class 
Certificate 


2nd Class 
Certificate 


IsT Class 
Certificate 


British Columbia 


2 months 


5-6 months 


5-6 months 


Alberta 


Exam, in 
Pedagogy -fl yr. 
teaching 


4 months -fl yr. 
teaching 


4 months -fl yr. 
teaching 


Saskatchewan 


2 months 


2 mos.-fl yr. 
teaching -j-4mo8. 


2 mos.H-l yr. 
teaching +4 mos. 


Manitoba 


13 weeks 


13 wks.-fl yr. 
teaching +4} mos. 


13 wks.H-l yr. 
teaching +4 mos. 


Ontario 


4 months 


1 year 


1 year 



Quebec: — Protestant — ^Academic and professional training joined together — 
may enter school for teachers by examination or through model 
school or high school for teachers — 

1 term 1 year 1 year 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS— Conciudei 



Pbovincb 



3rd Class 
Certificate 



2nd Class 
Certificate 



1st Class 
Certificats 



Quebec: — Roman Catholic — ^Academic and professional training joined to* 
gether very little of the latter. Entrance of lay teachers to the 
profession (if licensed) either by examination or attendance al 
normal schools for one year. 





1 year 


1 year 


1 year 


New Brunswick 


By exam, or 
5 mos. at 
normal 


By exam, or 
1 yr. at 
normal 


By exam, or 
1 yr. at 
normal 


Prince Eklward 
Island 


5 mos. 

Largely academic 


1 year 

in each case. 


1 year 


Nova Scotia 


5 mos. 
"M.P.Q."exami 


5 mos. 
nation may be taken 


1 year 
instead. 



In the first five of the above-mentioned provinces the courses 
indicated are almost wholly professional. In New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and in the Protestant School for Teachers at Mao- 
donald college, while considerable attention is given to the pro- 
fessional work, much time is also given — especially in the case 
of the lower certificates — to extending the scholarship of the stu- 
dents along purely academic lines. In Prince Edward Island 
and in the Roman Catholic normal schools in Quebec the majoi 
part of the time is given to academic work, and the professional 
work receives, relatively, but slight attention. 

While it is beyond the scope of the present inquiry to discuss 
the training of teachers in detail it seems well to point out the 
fact that the brief suggestion of professional training received by 
the great majority of rural school teachers is very inadequate even 
if all the time were given to direct preparation for rural school 
teaching. But such is not the case. The graduates of the nor- 
mal schools may enter rural, village, town, or city schools and 
the work given at the normal schools is designed primarily to fit, 
in so far as may be, the students to teach in the schools regardless 
of their particular location. It is true, however, especially in the 
courses for the lower certificates, that considerable attention is 
given to the problems of regular school work under rural condi- 
tions. The special effort being made to supplement this train- 
ing by modifications within the normal schools and by courses 
during service in the field will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 
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B. Distribution op Teachers in Service by Rank 

Having examined the prerequisite requirements for entrance 
into the teaching profession, a s\immarized statement of the actual 
distribution of the teachers in service in regard to certification 
naturally follows/ Where the departmental reports make it 
possible, the distribution as to sex and as to rural schools is also 
indicated. (See Schedule B, insert.) 

The table reads, in regard to Alberta, for example: For year 
1910 there were 366 teachers either without certificates, with 
"permits" or with standing below that required for Third Class 
Certificates, and of these 356 or 97.2 per cent were in the rural 
schools. Of the total 366, 113 were men and 253 were women. 
Of those in the rural schools (356) 111 were men and 245 were 
women. Of the total 366 such teachers 30.3 per cent were men 
in rural schools and 61.9 per cent were women in rural schools. 
Sections II, III, IV, and V read in a way exactly corresponding 
to Section I. 

The facts revealed by Schedule B to which it seems desirable 
to call special attention are: 

I. The percentage of the total provincial teaching force found 
in the rural schools: In Alberta 66 per cent, in Saskatchewan 
77.3 per cent, and in Ontario (public schools only) 62.7 per 
cent. 

II. The Sex Distribution of Rural School Teachers: 



Province Male Female 




Alberta 36.7% 63.3% 

Saskatchewan 42.6% 67.4% 

Ontario (Public schools only) 19. 1% 80.9% 



While the Departmental Reports do not give the exact data 
in the case of the other provinces one would be quite safe in 
saying that the percentage of men in the rural schools of British 
Columbia is probably as high, if not higher, than it is in Alberta. 
In Manitoba the percentage would fall between that of Ontario 
and Alberta, while in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces it 
is very low indeed. 

« Annual Reports of the Provincial Departments of Ekiucation, 1909-10, 
1910-11. 
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III. Sex Distribution of All Teachers: 



Province 

British Columbia 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan* 

Ontario (Public schools) 

Quebec (Prot. & R. Catholic, Lay) 

New Brunswick 

Prince Ekiward Island 

Nova Scotia 




27.7% 
32.2% 
40.2% 
18.0% 
5.0% 
11.4% 
35.5% 
11.8% 



Females 



72.3% 
67.8% 
59.8% 
82.0^ 
95. 0^ 
88. 6< 
64. 5< 
88. 2< 



IV. Almost all of the lowest grade teachers — 97.2 per cent 
in Alberta, 96.1 per cent in Saskatchewan, and 93.7 per cent in 
Ontario (public schools only) — are found in the rural schools. 
The same is true of those holding certificates equivalent only 
to the Ontario or Western Third Class Certificate, the respec- 
tive percentages being 88.4 per cent in Alberta, 91.6 per cent 
in Saskatchewan and 91.2 per cent in Ontario (public schools). 

V. Distribution of Rural School Teachers by Rank : ' 



Pbovimcb 


Bklow 
3ao Class 


Havimo 
3iu> Class 


2in> Class 


IsT Class 


TOTALI 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Alberto 


356 
520 

LOdO 


24.3 
25.1 

19.0 


237 
767 

2.513 


16.1 
37.1 

43 5 


756 
6S0 

1.053 


51.6 
33.4 

33.8 


115 
90 

201 


7.8 
4.3 

3.4 


1,464 


Saakatchewao^ 

Ontorio (Public 
schools) 


2.066 
6.766 


Totols 


1.075 


21.2 


3.517 


37.8 


8.398 


33.5 


406 


4.3 


0.296 



The distribution in British Columbia would show a larger 
percentage of higher grade teachers in the rural schools, in Mani- 
toba it would be about the same as in Saskatchewan, while in 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces there are very few teachers 
with a rank equivalent to the above Second Class Rank in the 
rural schools. It is to be regretted that the necessary data to 
complete the table are not to be found in the departmental 
records. 



> Note: In Table V the distribution is as in Schedule B. 
• Note: Saskatchewan's scheme in regard to Third Class Certificates should 
be kept in mind. 
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VI. Distribution of All Teachers by Rank:' 



Provinck 


Below 
3kd Class 


Having 

3aDCLAB9 


2nd Class 


1st Class 


Total 




No. 


% ! No. 

1 


Vo 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




British Col'jxnbia . . 
AlberU 


98 

356 

541 

187 

1,173 

4,735 
457 

1C6 
1,172 


9.4 
16.5 
20.2 

7.0 
12.7 

63.1 
23.0 

2S.0 


181 
268 
837 
799 
2,755 

2.025 
9^ 

300 


17.4 
12.0 
31.3 
30.0 
29.0 

27.0 
51.0 

52 2 
31.6 


323 
1.251 
1.082 
1,331 
4,455 

619 
500 

116 
646 


31.1 
56.4 
40.4 
50.0 
48.5 

8.2 
25.5 

19.6 
23.0 


435 
332 
212 
315 
786 

121 
27 


06 


41.9 
14.9 

7.9 
12.0 

8.5 

1.6 
1.3 


3.4 


1,037 
2.217 


Saskatchewan* — 
Manitoba 


2,672 
2,662 


Ontarb (Pub. 8ch.) 
Quebec (Prot. & R. 

Cath., Lay) 

New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Is- 
land 


9.160 

7,500 
1.084 

501 


Nova Sootia 


41.8 ; 885 

1 


2,700 


Totah 


8,895 


29.4 


9.053 


29 5 


10.329 


33.7 


2.354 


7.7 


30,631 



C. Teachers' Salaries 

Schedule C presents the data obtained in such a way that 
several significant facts and relationships are indicated. The 
salary distributions by grade of teachers' qualifications, by sex, 
by provinces and by rural or urban location are all indicated 
in so far as available data would permit. Here again, the in- 
adequacy, and lack of uniformity in departmental reports are 
to be regretted. 

Schedule D attempts to indicate the economic place of the 
teachers in relation to unskilled labor and the trades. The 
distribution by provinces is necessary for comparison within 
the province between the various occupations, and within the 
various occupations between the provinces. 

The following facts and relationships revealed by Schedules 
C and D are worthy of special notice: 

1. The relatively high salaries of the West as compared with 
the East in all occupations indicated, including teaching. 

2. The relatively high salaries of lower grade teachers in the 
West. 

3. The relatively high salaries of female teachers in the West. 
In contrasts one might refer to Quebec where the average salary 
for male teachers is almost four times that of female teachers 
of the ^ame rank. 

* Note: In Table VI the distribution is as in Schedule B. 

• Note: Saskatchewan's scheme in regard to Third Class Certificates should 
be kept in mind. 
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4. The remarkably low salaries for low grade teachers and 
especially for female teachers in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. 

5. Invariably the average salary for the rural school teachers 
is, rank by rank, lower than in the urban schools. 

6. The schedule presents averages in each case. This implies 
that in each case, even in that of the lowest average indicated, 
there are many teachers getting less, as well as many getting 
more, than the amount indicated. The significance of this grows 
in its impressiveness when the lower averages are considered. 

7. Schedule D indicates quite clearly that the teacher, on the 
average, and especially in the case of rural school teachers, 
finds a place in the wage scale just above that of unskilled labor 
and below that of the skilled trades. 

8. In Quebec and the Maritime Provinces the rural school 
teacher takes her place below that of unskilled labor in many 
cases even below that of chore boy on the farm or water-boy 
on a construction gang. 

9. Compared with the Eastern Provinces those of the West 
evidently pay their teachers higher salaries relatively as well 
as absolutely when the wages in other occupations are considered. 

10. Within the West itself, however, the rural teacher, and 
the rank and file of teachers in the towns and cities have not 
as yet from an economic point of view attained the rank of a 
skilled laborer. 

D. Experience, Permanency of Position and Conditions 

OP Living 

The entrance age for professional training and the common 
fact that the great majority of teachers begin their teaching 
career in the rural schools indicate clearly the relative maturity 
and professional experience of rural school teachers. While 
exact data are not available it is quite safe to say that the great 
majority of the rural teachers in Canada are between seventeen 
and twenty-three years of age. Youthfulness, with inadequate 
experience in life, learning and professional work is one of the 
chief characteristics of the rural teachers. They are not 
to blame for this for they cannot add years to their age by their 
own volition. Indeed, the youthfulness brings its advantages 
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as well as its disadvantages. This would be especially true if 
real leadership were provided; and if it were made possible for 
such leadership to come into close touch with the field these 
young teachers would, in many respects, do better work than 
those who are more mature. 

The lack of permanence in one position, so characteristic of 
Canadian rural schools, is one of the most serious problems 
affecting the efficiency and continuity of the work in such schools. 
When this difficulty is added to the already too numerous handi- 
caps under which the rural schools are working it is really sur- 
prising that they accomplish as much work as they do. In 
Alberta, for instance, in the school year 1910 no less than 749 
teachers out of a total number of 2651 teachers changed their 
positions during the year. In their answers to the first ques- 
tionnaire the inspectors are practically unanimous in declaring 
this to be one of the most serious difficulties connected with 
the administration of rural schools. The lack of permanence 
is due not merely to the changing from one place to another 
because of better salary or more congaiial surroundings but 
also to the number who leave the work of teaching in the course 
of a few years to go to college or into the professions or, as so 
frequently happens, especially in the West, in the case of women 
teachers, to become the mistress in a home of their own. 

The conditions of living for the rural teachers varies a great 
deal in each province and between the provinces. From the 
most comfortable and modem or rural homes to the most im- 
satisfactory, unsightly and unsanitary of the hovels among 
some of the foreign settlements one can find every gradation 
of accommodation. If a greater number of the teachers were 
married many of the local school boards might be induced to 
provide a teacher's residence with four or five acres attached; 
but few care to risk it when their chances of securing the services 
of a married teacher are rather slight. A movement looking 
toward the provision of homes for the teachers is, however, one 
of the much needed developments in connection with rural schools. 

The superior schools, consolidated schools, and continuatioa 
schools, as well as the coimty academies, should include such 
provision — at least for the principal — in their admlnistratiye 
policy. 



CHAPTER IV 

■ 

COURSES OF STUDY 

In each of the provinces the central provincial educational 
authorities — after more or less adequate discussing and advising 
on the part of the profession and the public — formulate the 
official courses of study for both the elementary and secondary 
schools. Their most important function is that of securing a 
measure of uniformity within the provincial systems and of 
setting the standards of attainment. The annual provincial ex- 
aminations and the supervisory work of the inspectors are addi- 
tional agencies working toward the same ends. Usually the pro- 
vincial examinations come at the close of the elementary school 
course and at the end of each year or grade in the secondary 
school courses. The question of promotion within the elementary 
school is generally left to the local teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, subject, of course, to the confirmation of the 
inspector. 

The courses are usually in outline form, and are organized 
as if for a graded school. While frequently spoken of as sug- 
gestive, they are quite as frequently felt to be prescriptive and 
at times restrictive. The truth is that they are intended to 
be, at one and the same time, suggestive, prescriptive, and 
restrictive. The relative emphasis placed on these several 
functions depends largely upon the disposition and attitude of 
thoibe immediately responsible for administering the school 
system, especially the school inspectors. The answers of the 
inspectors to question one of the first questio(nnaire indicate 
quite clearly that even within a given province there is consid- 
erable variation in this matter. Fourteen out of the sixtynseven 
inspectors report that they allow no latitude in regard to the 
course of study, while forty-three make some attempt to aid 
the teachers in making the necessary adjustments to meet the 
local conditions. As a matter of fact the lack of adequate 
training on the part of many teachers, the presence of foreign 
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children in many of the schools, the short summer schools in 
many rural districts, the influx of older pupils into rural schools 
during the winter months and the difficulties of the ungraded 
and partly graded schools, compel modification whether it be 
officially recognized or not. While the principle of adjustment 
is recognized by the presence of obligatory, alternative, and 
optional work on all the provincial courses of study the pressure 
towards imiformity, as in all centralized systems, is quite strong 
and considerable persistent effort is needed to secure revisions 
and modifications of the prescribed courses. 

For the present the adjustment of the elementary school 
course to meet the needs and conditions of rural schools will 
be discussed, that of the secondary schools being taken up in 
Chapter VIII. 

In all the provinces the following subjects are obligatory 
for the elementary school whether rural or urban: Reading, 
spelling, grammar, composition, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
Canadian and English history, hygiene with physiology or 
temperance, drawing, and nature-study. The nature-study 
course is sometimes called elementary science and generally 
takes an agricultural and horticultural trend during the last 
two years of the elementary school work. Physical culture, 
music, manual training, household arts, while usually on the 
optional list, are encouraged and fostered with varying earnest- 
ness and effectiveness according to the professional vitality of 
the teachers and educational leaders, and the attitude of the 
government and general public. While civics is usually merged 
with history. Alberta, Nova Scotia and the Roman Catholic 
Committee of Quebec have formulated a definite course in this 
subject for the upper grades. In Alberta, elementary geometry, 
and, under the Protestant Committee in Quebec, elementary 
algebra are taught during the last year of the public school 
course. Elaborate courses in religious instruction and the dual 
language problem increase the difficulties of the elementary 
schools in Quebec. In addition the schools under the Roman 
Catholic committee teach Latin after the third year of the 
elementary school. 

In Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Maritime Provinces 
the elementary course is outlined on the basis of one year's 
work to a grade for a full eight-year course of study. In British 
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Columbia there is first the division into Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior, and then the sub-division of the Junior and Senior 
divisions into two classes. The course of study as printed is 
outlined for the major divisions only. Under the Protestant 
Committee in Quebec the major divisions are Elementary School, 
Model School, and Academy, — the first being a four-year course, 
the second being the former with three additional years of work 
added, and the last including the model school course plus 
three additional years. Under the Roman Catholic Committee 
the Elementary School has the four-year course, the Model 
School the same four years' work with two years additional, 
and the Academy is simply a model school with two or three 
years of more advanced work. 

The fundamental idea guiding in the selection and organiza- 
tion of such general courses is that they should represent what 
is considered to be the minimum body of common knowledge, 
appreciation and abilities which every child should possess 
regardless of his station in life or the location of his home. 

Apart from these outline courses of study designed primarily 
for a graded school, the annual provincial examinations, the 
authorized text-books, and the approved library books, the rural 
teacher receives little aid in matters pertaining to the curriculum 
except such as may be given by the inspector on the occasion 
of his annual or semi-annual visitation. Recalling the maturity, 
scholarship, and professional training of the rural school teachers 
as indicated in the preceding chapter some idea may be formed 
of their ability to do for their school what a whole corps of town 
or city teachers, under the leadership of principals, supervisors, 
and superintendent, find great difficulty in doing even though 
the official course fits more readily into their situation. Not 
only are the rural teachers left almost alone to deal with the 
problems of finding, selecting, evaluating and organizing the 
detailed content for each grade of work, and of determining 
the questions of relative emphasis and of time distribution both 
between and within the various subjects, but they must also 
undertake to teach all the grades they may have in the same 
time that a town or city teacher has for a single grade. 

A realization of this has led some of the provinces in the 
latest revisions of their courses of study to make the outlines 
of the general course fuller and more suggestive and to include 
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therein a list of helpful source-material references for both pupils 
and teachers. In Nova Scotia an attempt is made to give 
a suggestion as to the range of material to be dealt with in one-, 
two-, and three-teacher schools as distinguished from the town 
and city graded schools. The outline is so brief, however, that 
it can scarcely be said to enrich the teacher's sense of the con- 
tent of her work or give much definite help in solving the 
problems mentioned above. 

The one point at which each province professes to give some 
work of peculiar interest to rural children is in the courses in 
nature-study and elementary agriculture, sometimes called 
"elementary science," or "object lessons and familiar science," 
or "useful knowledge." The common judgment of the inspec- 
tors, taking the coimtry as a whole, is that, with the exception 
of relatively few cases, this subject is either ignored or dealt 
with in an informal and haphazard way with quite unsatisfac- 
tory results. Nature-study and elementary agriculture studied 
through books for the purpose of passing examinations, are, how- 
ever, gradually giving way before genuine eflforts to make the 
work amoimt to something. Some provinces, particularly 
Manitoba, Ontario, and Nova Scotia, are making a real effort 
to strengthen this course, in the rural schools especially. A 
brief survey of what each province is doing in this regard will 
be of interest. 

The subject appears on all the courses of study for elementary 
schools — generally receiving no more than a few pages for the 
outline of the complete course for the eight years' work. In 
Manitoba a special outline is appended to the general course 
of study giving a fuller suggestion as to the content of the course 
and mentioning helpful references. Ontario and Nova Scotia 
issue special circulars and bulletins to aid the teachers in this 
subject. The greatest difficulty experienced by the provinces 
is to transfer the course of study, from paper, into a reality 
in the experience of the teachers and children. 

In British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan the instruct- 
ors in nature-study and agriculture at the normal schools have 
to contend with the following difficulties, — the sessions of the 
normal schools begin in the autumn and end in the early spring, 
giving little opportunity for field work and almost none for 
garden work; the students enter without the needed foundation 
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knowledge, owing to the weakness of the subject in the elemen- 
tary and high schools; the absence of laboratory accommoda- 
tion necessitates too great dependence upon text-books and 
window boxes; the few brief periods which can be allotted to 
the subject during the short normal courses scarcely permit 
of more than a look at the beginnings of what ought to be done. 
These provinces have as yet provided for no special courses 
or summer sessions to improve the teachers in this or any other 
subject. While definite improvement is to be expected in the 
immediate future in all three, it will readily be seen that the 
process of making the course in nature-study and agriculture a 
living reality in the rural schools rather than merely a printed 
outline in an official course of study is as yet far from complete. 

In Manitoba the course at the normal school is supplemented 
by a short spring course, at the agricultural college, held just 
after the close of the spring term at the normal school. In 
addition to this the work is followed into the field. A yearly 
bonus is paid to teachers who are successful in the short course 
and do good work in their schools in this line. Even the inspect- 
ors are urged to take this short course in order that they may 
be better able to help the teachers in the work. It is gratifying 
to note that many of them have already done so. 

Under the Roman Catholic Committee in Quebec the course 
is called "Object Lessons and Familiar Science'' and "Agri'- 
culture." The outlines are fairly full, but little seems to have 
been done to put the work actually into operation until Mr. 
0. E. Dallaire, superintendent of the Dairy School at St. Hya- 
cinthe, took up the question of nature-study and school gardens. 
Securing recognition for the work from the Department, he has 
pressed the case for this line of work with considerable success. 
Prizes are offered to schools and teachers having school gardens 
and nature-study work that meet with his approval. In 1910 
as many as 188 schools had such gardens but the schools were 
not all rural. As yet, with a few notable exceptions, they are 
little more than small gardens kept at school — in many cases 
just suflBcient to be an excuse to claim a prize. Their more 
adequate development and fuller utilization for educational 
purposes await an improvement in the teacher training and 
modifications in the general course of study. The school at 
St. Hyacinthe or the Monastery at Oka have not as yet pro- 
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vided special courses for teachers in this subject. It is a pity 
that religious differences stand in the way of a fuller utilization 
of the splendid equipment at Macdonald College. 

The Protestant Conunittee in Quebec has been especially 
fortunate in the arrangements by which its School for Teachers 
is located at Macdonald College. The opportunity for splendid 
work in the way of training teachers for rural schools is unique. 
Adjustments are not fully made as yet, however, and many 
difficulties must be contended with that are outside of the work 
with the students while at the institution. It is but necessary 
to recall the situation as indicated in the previous chapter, in 
regard to certification and salary, to appreciate what some of 
these difficulties are. The teachers must of course be trained 
to teach the official course of study and this has remained much 
as it was before the new arrangements for teacher training were 
made. It leaves agriculture and nature-study in the group 
of optional subjects and gives but a meagre outline of the work. 
Those students who attend the School for Teachers for the 
lower diplomas — the prospective rural teachers — are usually so 
little advanced in general scholarship that they must necessarily 
spend nearly all of their time on the general course if even 
passable work is to be done in what are considered to be funda- 
mental subjects. This leaves relatively little time for profes- 
sional work, or, for what are considered the special subjects of 
nature-study, agriculture, manual training and household arts. 

In spite of all of these handicaps the cooperation between 
the schools of Agriculture, Household Science, and Teachers is 
accomplishing a great deal in strengthening the rural school 
teachers. During the winter months the greenhouse and the 
laboratories are used. In spring the school gardens — one for 
the practice school and one for the normal students — are pre- 
pared and cultivated. Each student participates in the work 
and is responsible for a portion of the garden. The whole work 
is under the guidance of experts — not teachers who know "just 
enough about the subject to teach it.'' In addition the students 
are kept in fairly close touch with the work of the School of 
Agriculture as a whole, being required to take some lectures 
under the various professors in order to get an appreciation 
of the possibilities of agricultural education. 

In New Brunswick the course is a required one and is briefly 
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outlined. There is no agricultural college in New Brunswick 
so any special training received in this direction beyond that 
given in the elementary, the high, and the normal schools is 
usually obtained at Macdonald College. The work at the 
Normal School begun under Dr. Brittain, who did pioneer work 
in developing the subject before leaving to become professor 
of nature-study at Macdonald College, has been followed up 
enthusiastically by his successor, Dr. Hamilton. The limited 
time available, and the pressure of other subjects during the 
normal school course offer the chief difficulty to more satis- 
factory work. The winter months are devoted to elementary 
science, the spring and autumn to botany and school gardening. 
By special grants an effort is made to follow up the work in the 
field. During 1909-10, fourteen school gardens "varying in 
size and importance" were in operation. 

In Prince Edward Island while the subject finds a place in the 
program it receives but little, if any, special attention. No 
special courses are offered or inducements held out to encourage 
teachers to develop the work. The more progressive teachers 
and inspectors have done considerable that is worth while, but it 
is difficult to go far without more definite organization and sup- 
port on the part of the Department. The Hillsboro Consolidated 
School is the brightest spot in rural education in the Island. 

In Nova Scotia the location of the Normal School and Agri- 
cultural College in the same town (Truro), with their close coop- 
eration in the matter of teacher training gives a special oppor- 
tunity for excellent work in adjusting teacher training to meet 
nural needs. While nature-study, elementary science, and agri- 
culture form part of the regular normal school course, the Rural 
Science Courses given every summer are especially effective. 
They are so organized that by attending for three summers a 
teacher can get a fairly good grasp of the subject and of how to 
manage the work to best advantage in the school. As has been 
noted in Chapter II the possession of the diploma granted on the 
completion of the third session and the successful conduct of the 
work in the field bring a substantial bonus to both teacher and 
school. Even attendance during one session with good work in 
the subject in the schools during the subsequent year secures a 
small bonus. Transportation to and from these summer sessions 
is paid by the Government. 
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While the short model school courses in Ontario from which so 
many of the rural teachers graduate can offer but little training 
in these subjects, the full year course at the normal schools gives 
an opportunity for much better work. This is especially true 
where the instructor in charge of the subject has supplemented his 
science course with special courses at an agricultural college. 
The most significant developments in Ontario along the lines of 
adjusting teacher training to rural needs have not been within 
the regular normal schools. 

The stimulus given to the improvement of rural education by 
the Macdonald Movement * has been fostered by the departments 
of Education and Agriculture and the Agricultural College to a 
very definite degree so fw* as teacher training in elementary 
agriculture and nature-«tudy is concerned. Under the leader- 
ship of Professor S. B. McCready of the Agricultural College the 
elementary part of the work has developed until the Government 
has considered it of sufficient importance to appoint Professor 
McCready as Director of Elementary Agricultural Education for 
the Province. In creating this new office and providing the 
authority and organization necessary to make it of real signifi- 
cance the Government is making it possible for Professor 
McCready to be even more aggressive, persistent, and effective 
in developing and strengthening the work. 

The chief duties of the new director will be to have charge of the 
spring and summer courses for teachers provided at the Agri- 
cultiu*al College at Guelph. As has been suggested in Chapter 
II the students with previous teaching experience at the normal 
schools, who attain a certain ranking and desire to take the special 
spring course at the Agricultural College, are excused a few weeks 
before the close of the normal session to enable them to do so. 
With traoisportation paid and free board and lodging while there, 
the additional course does not weigh heavily upon the teachers in 
a financial way. Having graduated the students, the director 
now has the authority and duty of following them into their 
schools with aid, encouragement, and supervision as far as this 
subject is concerned. The grants and bonuses mentioned in 
Chapter II are payable only after he has approved of the work 
of the teacher and of the character of the school garden. 

& It is to be regretted that space does not p^mit a review of this movement. 
A full accoimt may be foimd in the sources indicated in the Bibliography. 
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The Summer Course for Teachers offered each year during the 
month of July at the Agricultural College is for the purpose of 
training teachers in nature-study and elementary agriculture, 
manual training and household science. The course is so (M*gan- 
ised that, while each session's work is a unit in itself, three sessions 
are needed to complete what is considered to be a satisfactory 
training in these subjects. One of the most interesting and sug- 
gestive aspects of the work is the scheme of reading, study, and 
experiment for the intermediate months while in actual service 
out in the schools, which Professor McCready has developed as a 
means of re-inforcing and supplementing the work done during 
the summer session. The significance of this unified scheme in 
providing greater fullness of knowledge, making the summer 
session more valuable, and giving the most helpful direction to 
the teachers, continued progress in the subject, must be apparent 
to any one working in the field of education. 

In addition to these courses the director is able to keep in 
touch with the teachers in the field and be of definite assistance 
to them through the medium of "The School's and Teacher's 
Bulletin,'' published at the Agricultural College, ''The School's 
Division of the Experimental Union" (a group of those deeply 
interested in the advancement and diffusion of agricultural 
science), "The Lesson Charts in Agriculture," and the "Series of 
Circulars on Agricultural Topics" now being prepared for the use 
of teachers and pupils,^ and the Annual Report on the work 
published as a special bulletin. 

Considerable progress has already been made. In 1909 ninety- 
two teachers, in 1910 forty-one teachers, and in 1911 seventy-eight 
teachers attended the "Spring Course." In the Summer Course 
of 1910 one hundred and twenty students attended, of whom 
qixty took the course in nature-study and elementary agriculture; 
in 1911 out of an enrollment of nearly two hundred, one hundred 
and two took this course. The number of teachers and schools 
receiving the bonuses and grants for the teaching of the subject 
and the maintenance of school gardens was seventeen in 1910 
and thirty-three in 1911. 

In addition to these, one hundred and sixty-six* teachers with 
the co5peration of the School's Division of the Experimental 

•Several are already available — Circulars 13, 13A, 13D, 13E, and Charts 
I-II. 
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Union, and seventeen others, did some work in gardening and 
nature-study. A much more rapid development may now be 
expected since the work has been put upon a more definite basis. 
Considering the situation thus revealed in regard to the ele- 
mentary school course of study, and looking towards further 
development and progress the following suggestions would seem 
to have special significance. 

I. Courses of Study in General: Many of the provinces, and to 
a considerable extent all of the provinces, seem to have failed 
to realize the possibilities of properly prepared courses of study 
as educational instruments. To the enrichment of the scholar- 
ship and the cultivation of professional improvement of teachers — 
especially the yoimg, inexperienced, and relatively ignorant; to 
the elimination of much of the confusion, misadjustment, and 
loss of time due to the shifting within the profession from prov- 
ince to province, from school to school, and from teaching into 
other walks of life; to the conserving of the teachers' time and 
energy for the more immediate problems of the school and the 
teaching process, by making it easier to secure, select, evaluate, 
and organize the needed materials and by offering suggestions as 
to how they may best be utilized and taught; to all of these 
purposes a properly prepared course of study would contribute 
greatly. 

Such an outline must be liberal in its suggestions of content, 
clear as to relative values, emphasis, and time distribution, and 
bountiful in the light it throws upon questions of method, espe- 
cially those dealing with the various crucial steps in the develop- 
ment of the subject. A good list of the most helpful references, 
each noted in connection with the question or topic to which it 
refers, as well as the more general list at the end of the outline 
for the subject, is needed. These references (indicating chapters 
and pages most pertinent) should put the teachers in touch with 
the best materials available for both themselves and their pupils. 
This would necessitate a special circular or bulletin on each sub- 
ject instead of the brief general outline on all subjects now avail- 
able. In the preparation of such bulletins the teachers and 
leaders should work in the closest cooperation and no doubt 
much time, thought, and testing would be required. Frequent 
revision would be needed, especially in regard to new references, 
to keep it up to date. The contribution of such a course of study 
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to the purposes mentioned above would amply repay any expend- 
iture of time, effort, and money that would be needed, as well as 
prove a very profitable experience to those responsible for its 
preparation. 

II. Courses of Study for Rural Schools: While the above sug- 
gestions apply with definite force to courses of study for the 
graded school systems of towns and cities, they have double 
significance when the rural schools are considered. The teachers 
in the towns and cities, as it is, have the offered course modified, 
adjusted, filled out and supplemented by the aid of the principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents and in addition have the library 
and other facilities at hand to draw upon when necessary. 
The rural teacher has the offered program prepared as if for a 
graded school, little if any library facilities in comparison with 
their urban colleagues, annual or semi-annual conference with the 
inspectors, who after collecting the required data for his report, 
has, at least, not an over-abundance of time to give much real 
help in the course of study. Add to this the fact that, usually 
the said rural teacher is young, inexperienced, and lacking in 
depth and breadth of scholarship and in need of all the educative 
help and reinforcement possible. Surely something more can be 
done than to hand to these young people — the great majority of 
whom, with all their limitations, are earnest young folk seeking 
for light and success — the unmodified outline and leave them 
practically alone amidst their manifold difficulties to do as well 
or ill as they can. Apart altogether from the vital educational 
need in question, common sportsmanship within the profession 
should revolt at such treatment being meted out to these young 
colleagues. It would be especially helpful if suggestive courses of 
study — meeting the standards for courses of study in general as 
outlined above — were prepared for (1) the one-teacher ungraded 
rural school, (2) the two- and three-teacher rural and village 
school, (3) the graded, consolidated rural school. The princi- 
ples of unity could be maintained throughout but the fetish of uni- 
formity would have to suffer. Real standards as to maturity of 
mind, ability and scholarship could be maintained, though all 
children in the province might not possess exactly the same series 
of detailed facts, and even some subjects might very well be omit- 
ted or included according to the needs and conditions to be met. 
The writer firmly believes that, other things being equal, the use 
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of rach carefully prepared and modified courses for the nnl 
acbocis would result, not only in more fruitful work and higher 
standards, but also in greater uniformity oi woric in the rural 
schools than obtains at present with the use of the general outGne 
for the province as a whole. 

III. Natnre-Studyj AgricuUttre, and School Gardens: The pre- 
sentation of this aspect of the rural school work has already indi- 
cated that it has simply been added to thegeneral course of study 
without any attempt to modify or reorganize the course as a 
whole. This is true even in Manitoba, Ontario, and Nova 
Scotia where special attention is given to outlining this woi^ 
and strengthening it in the schools. What is most needed, how- 
ever, in this connection, is the suggested courses for the various 
typical rural school situations, in each of which nature-study, 
elementary agriculture, and school gardening should occupy a 
central and important place. Instead of being attached to a 
course of study that is not coordinated with the situations in 
which it is supposed to fimction, instead of being neglected and 
considered as an extra burden by the teachers, or as not essential 
by inspectors, it would then become one of the favored children 
in the family of rural school studies and receive the attention it 
deserves. 

The school garden as a means of making the nature-study 
and elementary agriculture more concrete and valuable, as well 
as a means of enriching the aesthetic, moral, and social training 
erf the rural school, deserves a further word. The work of the 
Macdonald Movement, while it did not originate* the school 
garden idea in Canada, gave it such an impetus that definite 
development has been the result. In visiting the gardens 
established by the Movement, some years after the special sup- 
port and supervision had been withdrawn, and others established 
since under inspiration of the Movement and the governmen- 
tal encouragement which succeeded it, one found much that was 
interesting and instructive. 

Assuming a knowledge of the general purpose, plans and 
methods, difficulties and possibilities of school garden work,^ it will 

* As far back as 1886 iinder the leadership of Professor H. W. Smith of the 
Nova Sootia Agricultural Schools some school gardens were in c^Mration. — 
For instance, the one at Round Hill, Annapolis County under M. G. P. McQilly 
afterwards Principal of the Macdonald Consolidated School at Middletown. 

« The bibUographv contains references to source material which presents a 
full discussion of school garden problems. 
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be necessary only to summarise what seems especially pertinent 
in looking towards further development. 

(1) The pressure of the general course of study must under 
amy circumstances limit the time for this work, but with courses 
tJkat are merely general outlines and with the problem of adjust- 
ing it to local needs and conditions left almost wholly upon the 
teacher this pressure is much greater than it need be, and results 
in: the majority of the teachers following what is apparently the 
line of least resistance by having no school garden at all. 

(2) The variability in the attitude of inspectors, but more 
especially their ability or lack of ability to be really helpful 
to the teacher in developing the work so that both teacher and 
pupil feel a growing interest in the problem, is one of the most 
significant factors in the situation tending toward inactivity or 
absence of development. 

(3) The frequent changing of teachers and the variations in 
their qualifications to conduct the work are difficult to over^ 
come. Generally they know so little about the subject and the 
gardening that each new teacher, instead of starting where the 
former teacher left off, begins all over again and repeats the most 
elementary of the garden problems. While this may be all right 
for the successive entering classes it means but little to the older 
pupils. 

(4) The limitation of the teacher, in knowledge and experience 
in the field, is beyond question the greatest difficulty. 

(5) The variety of school gardens found during the tripe of 
investigation fall within the following groups: 

(a) ''Near yonder copse where once a garden ^niled. 
And still where many a gardi^i flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose." 

(6) Gardens representing half-hearted and ineffective attempts 
to do something while feeling over-burdened with the general 
work of the school. 

(c) Ambitious beginnings on the part of enthusiastic young 
teachers followed by neglect as the pressures and difficulties 
of this and the other school work accumulate and sap the 
vitality of the teacher. How helpful would adequate super- 
vision be in overcoming this discouragement! 

(d) Good gardens at the school, — a credit to teachers, pupils, 
and neighborhood, healthful and helpful in their general 
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influence but not school gardens in the best sense of the 
term. 
(f) Real school gardens used more or less effectively for 
educative purposes. Apart from those found at normal 
schools and agricultural colleges the best example of this type 
found was that at the Hillsboro Consolidated School in 
Prince Edward Island under the principalship of Mr. Vernon 
Crockett. The "after-care" given to this school by Sir 
William Macdonald and Dr. James W. Robertson, the high 
qualifications of the successive principals and the continuous 
service of the present principal since 1908, will explain why 
this is so. At Hampton, Kingston, Florenceville, Bowes- 
ville, Carp, and North Gower some good work was bdng done, 
although the pressure of general school work and changing 
teachers have had their hampering influence. 

The most interesting and important problem to be solved by 
those in charge of the better gardens is how so to develop the 
work from year to year that each grade of children will find in 
the garden and nature-study work a pn^;ressive and expanding 
experience as they proceed through the school. This necessitates 
the elimination of needless repetition which causes the older 
pufHls to lose interest, and the inclusion of the variety of problems 
that have a definite bearing upon the local district and its possi- 
bilities. Such schools must also contribute much toward the 
development of the suggested unified courses of study for rural 
schools. 

Note: In oonnection with the diflcoaBkm of this chaptes, especially that part 
rdatinc to school gardens, reference should be made to the list of schoob visited 
and inouvidaals interviewed during the trips of invesHgttions, idiichis nvenin 
the a|q)endix. The Laws, Regu&tions, Courses of Study, Reports, Special 
BaDetins, etc.. of the vanous departments of education fann the chief somce 
material for the chapter as a whole. 




CHAPTER V 

ATTENDANCE 

Laws and Regulations 

The laws and regulations vary a great deal in regard to the 
matter of attendance. Manitoba and Quebec have no compul- 
sory attendance laws. Prince Edward Island deals with the 
matter, but in a very inadequate way. Alberta has modelled 
her compulsory attendance law after that of Ontario. These 
two provinces have the best provisions in regard to attendance, 
although in the case of Alberta it can scarcely be said to be in 
full operation as yet. The attendance laws in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia are practically identical with the exception 
of the special provision in the case of the city of Halifax.^ 

In all the provinces there is a Christmas vacation of from one 
to two weeks, an Easter vacation of from two days to a week, 
and a summer vacation of from six weeks to two months. In 
the short term summer school this is generally reduced to a 
two-week vacation in July. The vacation periods may be re- 
distributed in rural districts if the consent of the Inspector or 
Department of Education be obtained. In Prince Edward Island 
the rural districts frequently take their vacation periods in 
May (3 weeks) and October (3 weeks) with a week at Christmas 
and at mid-summer. These "seed-time" and "harvest" vaca- 
tions (?) of Prince Edward Island are the most definite recogni- 
tion that is given in Canada to the farmer's demand for his 
child's labor. The full school year varies from 200 to 210 teach- 
ing days.* A closer view of the provisions made by each prov- 
ince is necessary, however, to discover the real state of affairs 
with reference to attendance laws. 



»N. S. — Halifax City Compulsory School Attendance Law. See "Com- 
ments and Regulations of Council of Public Instruction, Appendix B. 
> B. C. — ^Rules and Regulations, Art. 3 and Art. 6, Clause 4. Annual Re- 
port, 1901-11, Part II, Table A. 
Alta. — The School Ordinance, Sec. 134-135. 
Sask.— The School Act, Sec. 131, 133-34. 
Man.— The Public School Act, Sec. 130 A, 210. 
Ont. — The Public Schools Act, Sec. 7. 

7 81 
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I. Manitoba^ — QiLcbec:^ These two provinces may be grouped 
together as they have no compulsory attendance laws. In each 
case the regulations direct teachers to inquire into the cause 
of any absence and to require a^ excuse for same from those 
responsible for the child in question. There seems to be no 
adequate provision in any of the provinces for a full census 
for all children of school age, except in the case of Quebec and 
Ontario. Manitoba requires the assessors to record all children 
resident with those who are subject to assessment, and Quebec 
requires that the secretary of the Board of School Commissioners 
or School Trustees, as the case may be, prepare a full census of 
all children within his jurisdiction between the ages of 5 to 7, 
7 to 14 and 14 to 16, respectively. Quebec also provides for a 
penalty of from $5 to $25 for any parent or guardian making 
a false return. Being included in the census does not neces- 
sarily carry with it attendance at school as there is no compul- 
sory attendance law. British Columbia and Alberta require 
certain returns from' the local school boards which are more or 
less complete according to the faithfulness of the secretaries, 
trustees, and teachers. 

II. Prince Edward Island: ^ In Prince Edward Island there 
is a compulsory attendance law but it is very inadequate. All 
children between the ages of 8 and 13 years must attend school 
at least 12 weeks each year, of which at least 6 weeks must 
be consecutive. Non-compliance involves a penalty up to a 
maximum fine of $20 unless the child or children in question be 
excused from attendance because of, — having been in receipt 
of equivalent education elsewhere, being unfit bodily or mentally 
to profit by such attendance, sickness, having graduated from 
the public school grades, or because of poverty which prevents 
the child being suitably clothed for school attendance. The 



Que. — Rom. Cath. Committee — Revised School Regulations, — ^Art. 15-18. 

Protestant Committee — School Regulations, Art. 140-143. 
N. B. — Regulations of the Board of Education, Reg. 20. 
P. E. I. — Regulation of the Board of Education, Sec. 28-32. 
N. S. — Conmients and Regulations, Sec. 125-132. 
■ Man.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 130 (a), 166, and 211. 

* Que.— The School Law— Art. 274-276. 

Revised School Regulations, Rom. Cath. Com. — Art. 15-18. 
School Regulations— Protestant Com.— Art. 140-143, 170 (19), and 
175. 

• P. E. I.— The Public Schools Act. Sec. XC and XCIII (p). 

Regulations of the Board of .Education, 28-32. 
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enforcement of the law rests with the local board of trustees. As 
already noted in Chapter II, in case the grant from the govern- 
ment be reduced because the average attendance has fallen 
below 50 per cent of the number of children of school age within 
the district, the board is authorized to make good the deficiency 
by a levy upon the parents or guardians of the children whose 
absences have caused such reduction. There is a special attend- 
ance law for incorporated towns and cities. 

III. British Columbia: • The school law in British Colimibia 
requires that every child "from the age of seven to fourteen years, 
inclusive" shall attend school at least six months every year. In 
towns and cities he must attend for the full school year unless 
exempted. Failure to comply with the law on the part of parents 
and guardians invokes a penalty of a fine not exceeding $5 for 
first wilful offence and double that amount for each subsequent 
offence. Such fines may be collected by due process of law, or 
the alternative of thirty days of imprisonment is provided. 

Exemptions may be granted by the Provincial Superintendent 
of Education or the local board of trustees (those authorized 
to enforce the law) if child is securing adequate instruction else- 
where, for sickness or other unavoidable cause, if resident more 
distant than three miles from the local school, or if the child has 
already completed the work given at the local school. 

The boards of trustees are required each year to include in 
their annual returns to the Superintendent of Education a state- 
ment of the whole number of children residing in the school 
district below the age of six, between the ages of six and sixteen, 
and the number taught in the schools. 

IV. Saskatchewan: ^ In Saskatchewan the compulsory at- 
tendance law requires: Attendance, between ages of 7 and 13 
years inclusive, for a period of at least 100 teaching days each 
year, at least 60 days of which time must be consecutive, if 
child is resident within a rural district or those portions of a 
town or village district outside of the limits of such municipality. 
If resident within village, town or city municipality, the minimum 
yearly attendance must be 150 days, at least 100 days of which 
must be consecutive, In the urban districts such consecutive 



• B. C— The School Act, Sec. 100 (d), 122, 124, 126. Rules and Regula- 
tions, Art. 3 and Art. 6, Clause 4. 
» Sask. — The School Act, Sec. 145. 
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attendance must begin not later than March 1st, and in rural 
districts, not later than April 15th of each year, or "at such 
later date as the school to which such child should go is put in 
operation for the year. *' 

The enforcement' of this law rests with the local school board 
or attendance officer appointed by it, and the local magistrate. 
The penalty for not complying with the law is a fine not exceed- 
ing one dollar for the first ofifence and double that penalty for 
each subsequent offence. In addition the board of trustees may 
at its discretion collect *'a simi not exceeding five cents per day 
for every day up to the minimum" required by law "upon which 
such child or children is or are not in attendance at school." 
The excuses for non-attendance recognized as valid are — satis- 
factory instruction elsewhere, "sickness or any unavoidable 
cause," no school in operation within two and one-half miles 
of the child's place of residence, having reached standard of 
education equal to or greater than that provided by the local 
school or if parent or guardian is "not able by reason of poverty 
to clothe such child properly or that such child's bodily or mental 
condition has been such as to prevent his or her attendance at 
school or application to study for the period required. " 

The length of the compulsory school term* varies as follows: 
In every district where there are at least twelve resident children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years inclusive within a distance 
of one and a half miles from the schoolhouse, the school must 
be kept open 190 days each year. If there be not less than ten 
such children within the district, the school must be kept open 
for 140 days. In villages, towns and cities the minimum term is 
210 days. To meet special conditions the Minister has discre- 
tionary powers in special cases. 

V. Ontario and Alberta: The compulsory attendance laws 
in these provinces are much the same, that of Alberta — in force 
in 1911 — being modelled very closely after that of Ontario. 
The essential provisions of the law as it is in Alberta will first 
be presented and then the special points wherein that of Ontario 
differs will be mentioned. 

In Alberta *® "every child who has attained the age of seven 



• Sask.— The School Act, Sec. 146-147. 

• Ibid., Sec. 141-145. 

J« Alta.— The Truancy Act. The School Ordinance, Sec. 134r-135, 142-143a. 
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years and who has not yet attained the full age of fourteen 
years" is required to attend school for the full time during which 
the local school is in operation unless oflScially excused. Ex- 
cuses may be issued by the principal of the school, the police 
magistrate or justice of the peace for the following reasons only; 
sickness, efficient instructions elsewhere, no school within 2 miles 
of child's place of residence if said child be under ten years 
of age or within 3 miles if such child be over ten years of age, 
lack of school accommodation, graduation from public school 
grades. If in the opinion of such officials the child's services 
are required in husbandry or in urgent and necessary household 
duties or for the maintenance of such child or of some person 
dependent upon him, they may permit the withdrawal of such 
child or children from school for a period of not more than six 
weeks during each half year — that is, in addition to the regular 
vacation. 

The employment of children not so excused and within the 
compulsory age limit is punishable by a fine not exceeding $20 
for each offence. In urban districts the local school board ap- 
points and pays the necessary truant officers, who have all the 
powers of a peace officer. If it fails or refuses to do so the Minister 
of Education is empowered to make such appointment and to 
see that the law is enforced. In rural districts the truant officers 
are appointed by the Minister of Education who can arrange for 
the needed remuneration and expenses either by the govern- 
ment or by the cooperation of the government and local school 
boards. The truant officer must report regularly to those em- 
ploying him. The school inspector makes an independent report 
in regard to the enforcement of this law if he deems it necessary 
to do so. The truant officer is required to investigate carefully 
all cases within his knowledge or brought to his attention by 
school teachers or officials or any rate-payer. If, after a warn- 
ing, the parents or guardians fail to obey the law, they are brought 
before the local court where a fine, not exceeding $10, may be 
imposed, or a penal bond of $100 required. Teachers and school 
principals are required to make weekly reports of all absences 
to the truant officer. " Every person or officer, charged with the 
duty of enforcing any provision of this Act, who neglects to 
perform the duty imposed upon him, shall incur a penalty not 
exceeding $10 for each offence. " 
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It will have been noted above that the children are required 
to attend for the full term during which the local school is in 
operation. In every district containing at least twenty resident 
children within the compulsory age limit the school board must 
keep the school open for at least 200 teaching days each year. 
If the number of such children in any district is at least ten, 
the school board of such district must keep the school open for 
at least 120 teaching days." It is interesting to note also that 
the return required from the teacher asks for the necessary 
information regarding "Pupils between the ages of 7 and 14 years 
inclusive not enrolled, and those who did not attend at least 
50 per cent of the time school was in operation. '' It would seem 
that the "official excuses" must be considered as equivalent to 
50 per cent of the days during which the local school is open. 

In Ontario y " the compulsory age is "between eight and four- 
teen years"; the township councils may appoint truant officers. 
If the appointing authority so direct, the truant officer must 
work under the direction of the school inspector. The maximimi 
fine for non-compliance with the law on the part of any parent 
or guardian is $5, not $10 as in Alberta. The teachers and 
principals are required to report absences to the truant officers 
once a month, not once a week as in Alberta. In districts out- 
side of county organization the inspector, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Minister of Education, can decide how long the 
local school must be kept open provided such length of time be 
not less than six months." Unlike Alberta, Ontario makes 
definite provision for a full census ^* of all children between the 
ages of 5 and 16 years, 8 and 14 years, and 5 and 21 years. This 
must be prepared by the local assessors and be placed at the ser- 
vice of the truant officer, the school board, and the inspector. 

VI. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia: In the case of these 
two provinces the compulsory attendance laws are almost 
identical even in detail, with the exception that Nova Scotia 
has a special law for the city of Halifax. The essentials of the 
New Brunswick law will be presented first and the variations 

" If a child in such district were excujsed for the two six weeks' periods for 
services in husbandry, etc., it seems that he would have 120 days minus 60 
days or only 60 days of school for the year. 

"Ont. — The Truancy Act, and The Adolescent School Attendance Act, 
(1912) and The Industrial Schools Act, Sec. 10. 

" Ont. — ^The Public Schools Act, Sec. 7. 

"/Wd., Sec. 34 (8), (9), (10). 
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thereform on the part of Nova Scotia noted afterward. The 
New Brunswick law^* is divided into two parts, the first being 
applicable to rural and village schools and the second to those 
in towns and cities. In both provinces and in the case of both 
rural and urban communities the operation of the law is a matter 
of local option. The province requires, however, that the ques- 
tion of its operation be presented and voted upon at each annual 
meeting of the school district until it is adopted. 

The First Part of the Act provides: that by August 1st of 
each year the local board of trustees, or its appointed agent, 
prepare a list of all children resident in the school district who 
are between 7 and 12 years of age (inclusive), with the names 
and addresses of parents or guardians. On April 1st of the fol- 
lowing year the attendance record of all such children must be 
checked up, and, if any child has not at that time a total at- 
tendance of 80 days to his credit, the parents or guardian of 
such child must be warned that there is danger of falling short 
of the required attendance for the year. On June 31st the final 
record for the year is determined, and if any child has failed to 
attend for at least 120 days during the year, the Trustees are 
empowered to collect from those responsible for such child the 
sum of $2 if the child has not been at school at all or a pro rata 
amount if he has attended for less than 120 days. Such fines 
are to be collected at the same time as the school tax for the 
year following their imposition. In any case the parent or guard- 
ian may appeal to the local magistrate and have the matter 
dealt with in court. The magistrate, after hearing all the evi- 
dence on both sides, can determine whether or not the fine be 
remitted or reduced. 

The excuses for non-attendance considered valid under the 
act are, — equivalent education elsewhere, unfit physical or 
mental condition, sickness, and poverty, such as to prevent 
adequate wearing apparel being furnished for the child. As the 
Second Part of the Act refers exclusively to towns and cities, a 
consideration of it is beyond the scope of the present study. 

In Nova Scotia the compulsory attendance law, in so far as 
the rural and village schools are concerned, is the same in all 
essential points as the First Part of the New Brunswick Act. 
"The Towns Compulsory Attendance Act" and the "Halifax 

»• N. B. — "An act providing for Compulsory Attendance at School. " 
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City Compulsory School Attendance Act" complete Nova 
Scotia's legal provisions in the way of compulsory attendance 
laws. 

In searching the annual reports to discover the actual situa- 
tion in the field Schedule E was prepared. The many question 
marks indicate the extent to which significant data are not 
available. 

The close analysis of the laws and regulations and of Schedule 
E brings out quite clearly the following significant facts and 
conclusions: 

(1) Laws and Regulations: The absence of compulsory attend- 
ance laws in Manitoba and Quebec and the presence of ''local 
option" in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are to be regretted. 
There seems to be no special justification for this backward 
condition that might not be applied equally well to the other 
provinces. The exceptionally short compulsory period in Prince 
Edward Island is little better than nothing except that it con- 
cedes the principle involved. The laws in the other provinces 
are more satisfactory. Even these, however, fail to define how 
long a period of absence shall constitute truancy or a failure to 
comply with the act. The weekly report required in Alberta 
and the monthly report in Ontario suggest definite attention to 
this matter, but evidently leave the exact determination of this 
point to those locally responsible for the enforcement of the law. 

The enforcement of the compulsory attendance laws is another 
matter. No data seem to be available in the annual reports in 
regard to this, the most essential aspect of the whole problem. 
Generally speaking, the enforcement is more efifective in urban 
than in rural communities. It is generally recognized that its 
enforcement in rural districts is exceptionally ineffective, in 
very many cases little real attention being given to the matter. 
When the matter is left to the local board of trustees one can 
readily recognize how willingly they would proceed to prose- 
cute their neighbors in this connection. The appointment of 
the truant officers for rural districts by the Minister of Educa- 
tion in Alberta and by the township council in Ontario gives 
promise of more effective enforcement. The most satisfactory 
results have been obtained in Ontario in those townships where 
the truant officer has been placed under the direction of the 
local inspector. 
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(2) School Census and Enrollment: A study of Schedule E 
indicates quite clearly that the necessary basis for adequate 
enforcement of attendance laws has not as yet been worked out. 
In none of the provinces can the following simple, yet most 
significant, question be answered definitely and accurately. 
What is the exact relationship between the total number of 
children of school age (in districts and provinces as a whole), the 
number enrolled in the state-controlled or subsidized schools, 
the number receiving "equivalent education elsewhere," and 
the number who are not receiving any educational opportuni- 
ties? In those provinces having both school census and com- 
pulsory laws these relationships are unknown even in regard 
to those children within the compulsory age limit. The varia- 
tion in regard to what actually constitutes enrollment is prob- 
ably very great and is, no doubt, affected by the question as 
to whether the average attendance affects the annual grants, 
for the regulations do not seem explicit in regard thereto. 

(3) Length of School Sessions: This aspect of the situation 
is analyzed by only four of the provinces and reveals data of 
special significance with reference to the rural school — the 
short-term schools being generally the summer rural schools. 
In the three provinces, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Nova Scotia, 
for which the data are comparable, out of the total 5726 schools, 
2321 or 40.5% were open for 200 days, 1463 or 25.% were open 
for less than 150 days, 492 or 8.5% were open for less than 100 
days, 103 or 1.7% were open less than 50 days, and 11 or 0.2% 
were open for only 20 days or less. 

The weakness and disadvantages of the short-term school 
are too obvious and well known to need discussion here. It 
seems well, however, to point out how unfortunate it is for any 
province to feel satisfied or claim special credit because it has 
provided at least some kind of a school for a more or less brief 
period for every rural district. This elementary provision 
ought to be taken for granted in any Canadian community — 
nothing less should be thought of or tolerated. Attention rather 
should be centered more definitely on securing lengthened terms 
and more adequate organization. As will be seen by reference 
to the distribution of grants outlined in Chapter II, some of 
the provinces utilize the grant as one of the means used to bring 
about a lengthened term. 
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(4) Period of Attendance by Pupils: This is, of course, neces- 
sarily within the limits of opportunity afforded by the length 
of the school sessions. Only three of the provinces have analyzed 
the attendance from this point of view — Alberta, Manitoba, 
and Nova Scotia. Out of the total 231,761 pupils in the three 
provinces — as listed in Schedule E under this heading — 104,787 
or 45 per cent attended not more than 100 days and 157,112 or 
67 per cent not more than 150 days. The matter of attendance 
is evidently even of much more serious concern than that of 
lengthening the school term. 

(5) Rural versi^ Urban Enrollment: Recalling that in Canada 
the term "rural" is used to apply in many provinces only to 
that portion of the province outside of city, town, or village 
mimicipalities and that in any case only the villages are included 
with rural statistics, the figures presented in the schedule give 
a fair idea of the relative place of rural life in Canada as far as 
number is concerned. Reports do not give the data necessary 
to compare the relationship between school census and school 
enrollment. 

(6) Percentage of Attendance: With the exception of Sas- 
katchewan the urban districts have the better record. The 
record is regrettably low in many of the provinces. The lack 
of explicit direction in regard to what constitutes enrollment 
must affect the data in regard to this as well as in regard to the 
ratio between non-attendance and enrollment. 

(7) Grants in Relation to Length of Term and Regularity of 
Attendance: This question has been presented in Chapter II 
and is again referred to here in order to suggest a consideration 
of the provisions there outlined in their relationship to the laws, 
regulations, and accomplishment indicated in this chapter. 
It seems suflSciently evident that not only must the grant be 
utilized more effectively in this connection, but it must be backed 
up by many improvements along the lines indicated above. 
If intelligence and patriotism are to be characteristic of Canadian 
citizenship some vigorous work is needed on the part of the 
educational authorities to improve the present situation in 
regard to the whole question of school attendance. This is 
true for the urban communities; it is even more definitely and 
urgently true for the rural. 



CHAPTER VI 

BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT AND LIBRARIES^ 

In each province the central authorities are empowered to 
regulate an^ supervise the provisions made by the local school- 
boards in regard to school sites, grounds, buildings and equip- 
ment. As indicated in Chapter II, the money for these purposes 
must be raised by local taxation. In some of the provinces — see 
Chapter II — grants are made to aid in this matter with the special 
purpose of encouraging improvement. 

In regard to the following fundamental provisions all the 
provinces made spc^cific requirements: 

Sites, The selection of the school site and grounds rests 
either with the trustees, the rate-payers, or with the trustees, 
subject to the approval of the rate payers. In case of failure 

»B. C— The Schools Act, Sec. 10 (g), 49, 80, 95, 111c. 

Rules and Regulations, — Art. 6, Clause 10. 

'^ General Directions to Trustees," Sec. 8, 9, — ^page 62, Manual 
of School Law. 
Alta. — ^The School Ordinance, Sec. 6, Sub-sec. 1 (b), 23; Sec. 46-47, 

95(6)— (15), 158 (9), (12), (17). 
Sask.— The School Act, Sec. 6(b), 7(8), 92(5)— (15), 158(9)— (12). 

Act to Amend the School Act (1911), Sec. 4. 

Regulations of Dept. of Education, 1--5. 

Form 33, 1910. 
Man.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 2(P), 48(e), (i), (k), (o), (p), 71-90, 
101. 

The Education Department Act, Sec. 20(a). 
Ont. — Dept. of Education Act, Sec. 5(d), (e), (f). 

The Schools Sites Act, Sec. 21. 

The Public Schools Act, Sec. 11-14, 82(g), (83). 

"Instructions, Nos. 12-13, 1912," Circular No. 33, 1910. 
Que.— The School Law, Art. 119, 142, 229, 231-232. 239, 252-271. 

School Regulations, Protestant Committee, Sec. 109-139, 170, 182. 

Revised School Regulations, Catholic ConunitteCi Art. 33-70, 
172(2), (3), (4), 185, 231 (12). 

John Adams, The Protestant School System of Quebec, pp. 7-17. 
N. B.- The Schools Act, Sec. 56, 72(1), (2). 

Regulations of the Board of Education, 5-10, 11-15, 16. 
P. E. I.— The Pubbc Schools Act, Sec. LIII, LXVII, LXVIII. 

Regulations of the Boaid of Education, 1-16, 76. 

The Education Act, Sec. 5(12), (13), 12(e), 51-55, 56(f), 81(a)-(e), 
106(k), 109(e), (h), 144. 

Comments and Regulations, 52-90, 34. 
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to agree, the Department of Education may directly, or indirectly 
through the inspectors, have the matter adjusted. In all cases 
the question of convenience and of health must be carefully 
considered. 

Grounds. The requirements in regard to school grounds are 
in many cases not very specific. The usual area in rural schools 
is, however, from one- fourth of an acre to one acre. Many dis- 
tricts have been suflBciently generous to provide from two to 
five acres for their local school. It is to be regretted that the 
requirements in this regard are not more specific in some of 
the provinces and that a requirement of at least two acres is not 
insisted upon. The improvement of the school grounds is left 
almost entirely to the initiative of the inspectors, teachers, and 
local community. The variation in results can readily be im- 
agined. Ontario is the only province that has supplemented this 
local effort by specific grants for this special purpose and the 
publication of a very suggestive booklet on the "Improvement 
of School Grounds'* which is supplied to school boards and 
teachers free of charge. The helpfulness of such a publication 
can be fully realized only by those who have been out in the 
field as rural school teachers or as school inspectors. The 
limitations of the training and experience of the young people 
usually found in rural schools apply to the range of their knowl- 
edge and ideas in regard to this matter as well as to others. The 
occasional suggestions and help received from the inspector 
should be supplemented by such a booklet as that above men- 
tioned. Its contents are worthy of note for its suggestions are 
suflBciently detailed to be of real help to a teacher who wishes 
to act, as well as to appreciate. Here is a list of the major topics: 
''The Trustee's Opportunity and Duty," "The Plans and 
Grounds," "Location of Buildings," "Grading and Leveling 
of Grounds," "Making the Lawn," "Keeping the Grass Cut," 
"Walks and Drives," "Planting Trees," "Ornamental Shrubs," 
"Vines and Climbers," "Obtaining Nursery Stock," "Flower 
Borders," "Choice Herbarium Perennials," "The Wild Flower 
Garden. " The discussion of these topics is followed by twenty- 
one pages of illustrations showing what has already been done 
in some schools in comparison with former conditions. The 
ground plans for the one-half-acre, one-acre, and two-acre school 
grounds are presented in excellent form and take into considera- 
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tion a considerable variation in conditions and arrangements. 
Manitoba also gives four pages to the ''Planning and Decoration 
of School Grounds" in the circular prepared, with the approval 
of the Advisory Board, by S. A. Bedford, formerly Superintendent 
of the Experimental Farm at Brandon. The preparation and 
utilization of such booklets on the part of other provinces to suit 
their special conditions would bring fruitful returns. 

Buildings, In regard to the matter of buildings the require- 
ments are more definite. In a more or less effective way the 
plans and construction of all schoolhouses must be approved 
by the departments of education either directly or indirectly 
through the local inspector. The ratio between number of 
pupils and number of class rooms is specifically laid down in 
the case of Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces, and 
dealt with as occasion arises in the Western Provinces. The 
regulations give special attention to air, floor, and window 
space per pupil, to heating, ventilation and cleanliness. In 
Alberta and Saskatchewan special mention is made of providing 
stables as the school districts in the West are so large that many 
of the children ride or drive to school. The question of proper 
provision for separate and suitably screened outhouses for the 
sexes is specifically dealt with in the laws and regulations of 
each province, and inspectors and teachers are admonished to 
see that such are carried into effect. 

While in all the provinces, no doubt, the departments of educa- 
tion and inspectors cooperate with the local school boards in 
planning their school-houses, some are dealing with the whole 
question of school buildings much more effectively than others. 
Some provinces, particularly Manitoba*, Ontario' and Nova Scotia* 
have gone further and prepared special publications dealing with 
this problem for the one- teacher, two- teacher and three- teacher 
rural and village schools. Of these, that provided by Ontario 
is by far the most satisfactory and complete. It seems worth 
while to give an outline of its contents for it is doubtful if any 
publication can be found which deals with the needs of rural 
districts in this connection in such a careful way. 

The first section deals with "The School Building" under such 



•Man. — Plans and Specifications for Rural Schools, S. A. Bedford. 
Ont. — ^Plans for Rural School Buildings, 1909. 
*N. S.— Manual of School Law, pp. 283-290. 
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topics as, Construction and Site, Classrooms, Teachers' Private 
Rooms, Halls, Cloak Rooms, Desks, Blackboards, Lightii^, 
Heating and Ventilation, Color Schemes for Interiors (illustrated), 
Color Schemes for Exteriors (illustrated). Twelve dififerent 
suggestions — plans and elevations to scale — for a one-teacher 
building, twelve different suggestions similarly presented, for a 
two-teacher rural school building, and twelve such suggestions 
for a building to accommodate three teachers. These plans are 
supplemented by drawings showing detail in regard to difficult 
points in construction. 

The second section deals with ** Outside School Premises'^ 
under such topics as School Grounds, Disposal of Refuse, Water 
Supply and Sources of Pollution and Tests for Pure Water, Closets, 
Position of the Woodsheds and Closets, Number of Seats, Kinds 
of Closets (with plans and elevations). Urinals, Cesspools and 
Privy Vaults, Disposal of Excreta. 

The appendices contain a table of the estimated cost of each 
of the thirty-six schoolhouses suggested in the plans mentioned 
above, and the number of pupils each such school will accom- 
modate. Suggested "Forms" for specifications and for contracts 
are also included to aid the local trustees in keeping out of diffi- 
culties with the contractors. 

Equipment, In British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba 
the matter of equipment seems to be left almost wholly in the 
hands of the local school boards and teachers subject, of course, 
to the suggestions of the inspectors who can bring considerable 
pressure to bear. The inspectors are called upon to a very 
considerable degree for advice in this matter. The other prov- 
inces outline in their regulations what is considered to be a 
minimum equipment for a rural school and add suggestions as 
to additional recommended equipment. Recently Ontario made 
a definite effort to really insist upon the minimum equipment 
requirement before paying grants. The process was too painful, 
however, so direct compulsion has been replaced by a more vig- 
orous activity in the way of "reasonable persistence, aided by 
judicious use of the scheme of grants on the character of accom- 
modation.'^ In Circular No. 33, the accommodation and equip- 
ment for rural schools is carefully discussed and the standard 
set as to the minimum recognized as passable is the highest in 
Canada. 
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Generally these so-called minimum requirements call for a 
teacher's desk; a chair or two, single or double seats for pupils; 
maps of Province and Canada (in some cases additional maps); 
blackboards; crayon and brushes; globe; thermometer; clock; 
numeral frame, dictionar}^, school regulations and course of study; 
set of shelves or cupboard. Some find it necessary to include 
in their formal statement even such elementary provisions as 
water bucket; ''and at least one cup"; hand bell; broom, wood- 
box or coal-bucket; shovel and poker. 

The following is Ontario's statement in regard to Equipment 
No. 1, which is considered the minimum recognized as passable.^ 
(1) "Each school shall have at least a globe, not less than eight 
inches in diameter and properly mounted; a map of the hemis- 
pheres (or a map of the British Empire, showing also the hemis- 
pheres); a map of each continent, a map of Canada; a map of 
Ontario, a map of the county (if a suitable one is published), a 
map of the British Isles, a numeral frame (or an adequate supply 
of loose cubes); a good clock for each class room, kept in good 
condition; a set of mensuration surface forms and geometrical 
solids; a blackboard set for each class room (a protractor, a 
triangle, a pair of compasses, two pointers, a graduated straight 
edge) ; a pair of scales, with weights, to weigh from half ounce to 
at least four pounds; a set for measure of capacity (pint, quart, 
gallon); a set for linear measure (inch, foot, yard, tape line or 
graduated straight edge); a set for square and cubic measures; a 
school library containing an atlas or a gazetteer, a standard 
reference dictionary (with English pronunciation), for each class 
room; a supply for Form III of History, Geography and Hygiene 
Readers (one of each for each pupil), as soon as such Readers 
are recommended by the Minister; and, at the discretion of the 
Inspector, suitable supplementary reading for all the Forms." 

(2) *'When, owing to the absence of Fourth Classes or Fifth 
Classes, some of the above equipment is not necessary, it may 
be omitted at the discretion of the Inspector." 

(3) "As soon as practicable, the equipment presented above 
should be provided; but in carrying out this provision, the 
Inspector is hereby directed to use his discretion, having regard 
to individual conditions." 



»Ont. — "Accommodation and Equipment of Rural Public and Separate 
Schools," Circular No. 33, p. 12. 
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Libraries.^ As has already been indicated in Chapter II all 
the provinces with the exception of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and Quebec provide for an annual grant proportional to the 
local expenditure for library purposes. It is probable that such 
grants are made, at least on occasion, in each of these three prov- 
inces also but nothing appears in the laws, regulations or reports 
which indicates what, if any, provision is made. The only 
specific reference to the matter found in the case of Quebec is 
that in Article 545 of the School Law which provides that the 
Government may provide a sum not exceeding $2,000 annually 
for the purpose of library grants. Whether it ever has done so 
or not, on what basis the grant is apportioned, or what amounts 
have been expended, does not appear in the documents available. 

In each province, whether grants are paid or not, all books 
purchased for school library purposes must be approved by, or 
selected from a list prepared by the central educational author- 
ities. In British Columbia, New Brunswick and especially 
Ontario and Nova Scotia careful provision is made for proper 
organization and rules for use and care of the school libraries. 
In Ontario, the provisions for local public libraries in townships 
and local library associations are so liberal and well organized 
(as far as laws and regulations can go, at least) that the school 
libraries can be greatly reinforced by these public libraries. 
This is especially true for the teachers and older pupils as any 
child over twelve years of age may become a member of such a 



•B. C— Public School Act, Sec. 102A. 

"Rules and Regulations respecting School Libraries/' Manual of 

School Law, pp. 91-93. 
Alta.— The School Ordinance, Sec. 6(2) (3), 95(13) (14). 

The School Grants Ordinance, Sec. 3(3), 9. 
Sask.— The Schools' Act, Sec. 6(3), 92(13). 

Regulations of Department of Education, 11-12. 
Man.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 48(k), 228. 
Ont.— The Public Libraries Act, especially Sec. 12, 15-17, 24r-28. 

Statute Law Amendment Act, (1911), Sec. 16, 

Instructions No. 12, p. 5; No. 13, p. 6;— (1912) 
Que.— The School Law. Art. 545-546. 

Revised School Regulations, — ^Roman Catholic Com., Reg. 58. 

School Regulations, — ^Protestant Conmiittee, — Reg. 17. 
N. B.— The Schools Act, Sec. 96. 

Regulations of the Board of Education, Reg. 34. 
P. E. I.— The Public Schools Act, LXXX. 

Regulations of the Board of Education, Reg. 83-84. 
N. S.— The Education Act, Sec. 81(e). 

An Act for the Encouragement of Rural School Libraries, Sec. 1-2. 

Conmients and Regulations, Sec. 233-234. 
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library or library association. Ten charter members are needed 
for organization purposes and fifty permanent members for 
continuous existence. The township is authorized to tax for 
library purposes if it desires to provide a public library for the 
township. 

When one turns from these general provisions to inquire as 
to what is actually being accomplished in the field, great diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting exact or complete data in regard 
to the schools as a whole, and, more especially, in regard to 
rural schools. The report of Prof. John Adams on the Protestant 
Schools of Quebec, while suggestive and illuminating, was made 
ten years ago and doubtless many of the schools he visited have 
greatly improved since then. The answers to questions five and 
nine of the first questionnaire give valuable data in so far -as they 
go. The descriptions given of twenty ''most unsatisfactory" 
and twenty "most satisfactory" rural schools are so representa- 
tive and suggestive that they are given in Appendix X. The 
chief source of information is, however, the annual reports of 
the departments of education which, with the exception of Ontario, 
contain, in addition to the general report, a summarized statement 
from each inspector in regard to the conditions of the schools 
within his inspectorate. Even in this case only a few provinces 
give much data in regard to buildings, equipment and libraries. 
The provinces which do give some definite reports in regard to 
these matters vary so greatly in the method of presenting them, 
and in the matter which they contain that any comparative state- 
ment is impossible. In Schedule F the information obtainable 
from the reports in regard to school libraries is given. 

The improvement in rural school buildings during recent years 
is most encouraging. In the West where so many of the schools 
are new, the higher standards have been operative from the 
beginning. In the East whenever an old building is replaced, a 
much better and more modem building almost invariably takes 
its place. The most distressing conditions in this respect are to 
be found in rural districts in Eastern Canada, particularly Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces, where in many districts the popu- 
lation is decreasing and the young people who would, in the 
ordinary course of events, be repeopling the schools, have gone 
to the United States or Western Canada. With an old unsatis- 
factory building and equipment and decreasing number of pupils 

8 
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it can readily be imagined how difficult it is to bring about any 
marked improvement. 

In closing this chapter it seems well to recall to attention the 
following significant conditions which it has brought to light. 

(1) The primary responsibility for supplying adequate accom« 
modation, equipment and library is placed upon the local 
community. In some cases the governments give grants to en- 
courage improvement in buildings and equipment; in the 
majority of the provinces such grants are given to school libraries. 
Whether there be grants or not, the departments of education 
through their corps of inspectors are continuously working for 
improvement in this respect. The inspectors are generally more 
or less effectively aided by the teacher and the teacher by the 
inspector in working for such improvement. 

(2) The variability in the conditions actually found, and in 
the effectiveness of efforts made to improve them, is very great. 
The tendency is very definitely, however, in the direction of 
higher standards and better accomplishment in every province. 

(3) The need for all of the departments of education to find 
out more definitely exactly what the situation may be, is again 
brought clearly to view in the schedule dealing with school 
libraries and in the absence of data relative to accommodations 
and equipment. 

(4) The valuable suggestions prepared by Ontario, and to a 
lesser extent by some of the other provinces, in regard to improve- 
ment of school grounds, buildings, equipment, and libraries indi- 
cate the more important preliminary steps thus far taken leading 
to an effective campaign for improvement. 



CHAPTER VII 

CONVEYANCE OF PUPILS AND CONSOLIDATION 

OF SCHOOLS 

A. La^s and Regulations 

The laws and regulations of each of the provinces deal with 
the questions of consolidation and conveyance more or less 
extensively.^ All provinces provide for the admission of stu- 
dents of one district to the school of a neighboring district, 
either free, or upon payment of a fee or the inclusion of the 
property of their parents and guardians in the assessment of 
the district, or an arrangement between the school boards of 
the respective districts. Provision is also made for the alter- 
ation and re-arrangement of district boundaries to meet the 
varying conditions of shifting settlement, topography, or the 
desire to have smaller or larger area included, or the overlapping 
of a school district between such civil units as the county, town- 
ship, or rural municipality.* 

The specific provisions of the different provinces for encourag- 
ing consolidation and conveyance are of special interest. 

iB. C— Public Schools Act. Sec. 6 (b). 11, 14A, 14B, 49, 81. 
Alta.— The School Ordinance, Sec. 48-62, 162-167. 
The School Grants Ordinance, Sec. 10. 

An Act I^vidin|; for the Consolidation of Schools and Con- 
veyance of Children, 1913. 
Sask.— The Schools Act, Sec. 12(b), 48-62, 162-167. 

An Act to Amend the School Act (1911), Sec. 3, 5. 
Man— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 2(f), 5(c) (d), 48A, 48B, 91-101, 

105-111. 130, 133, 165(d). 207-208. 
Ont.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 16-30, 70. 
The Continuation Schools Act. 
The High Schools Act, especially Sec. 6-14. 
The Boards of Education Act, Sec. 2(e), F, 13-24. 
Que.— The School Law, Art. 115 as amended in 1909, 118, 463-471. 
N. B.— The Schools Act, Sec. 7, 23, 57 (3) (4), 106, 121, 124. 
Regulations of Board of Education, Reg. 48-49. 
P. E. I.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. IV. 
N. S.— The Education Act, Sec. 5 (20-22), 137-139. 

Comments and Regulations, 12^15. 
>See Chapter I. 
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1. British Columbia: When British Columbia (1905) orgeosj^ied 
the rural municipality school boards' to replace the sev^'at-. 
small district boards, she took a forward step that has beeti, -'.-•-. 
fully justified by the results. The authorities and the people ' : '-' 
seem fully convinced that the consolidation of school boards 
or rather the replacing of the old local boards by a general 
municipal board elected at large, has proved a success and is 
much more satisfactory than the old system. This board decides 
on the number and location of the schools within its jurisdiction 
and may designate one particular school for the advanced ele- 
mentary and junior high school courses. It would seem that 
such "superior schools'' would form a natural center where a 
fully organized consolidated school might be evolved. The 
extent to which this has been done or the reduction of the number 
of schools within the rural municipality resulting from the con- 
solidation of the school boards, would be interesting data 
but the reports do not give this information. These municipal 
boards have the power to consolidate the schools and provide 
transportation for the children living at a distance from the 
school. At the present time, the number of schools per munici- 
pality, in the twenty-six rural municipalities that have thus far 
been organized, is distributed as follows: Extreme limits 1 to 
15; Quartiles 3 and 9; Median 5.* 

If in the rural districts outside of such municipalities the 
majority of the rate-payers of two or more rural school sections 
agree to unite for the purpose of establishing a central graded 
school with at least two teachers, and of providing for the convey- 
ance of the children living at a distance therefrom, the Govern- 
ment undertakes to pay one-half the cost of such conveyance. 

2 and 3. Alberta and Saskatchewan: In Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan the law permits one district — if two-thirds of the 
resident rate-payers having children between five and sixteen 
years of age (inclusive) are favorable to the arrangement — ^to 
arrange with a neighboring district for the instruction of its 
pupils and for the conveyance of their children to the neighbor- 
ing school. The district so conveying its children continues 
to exist and to levy and collect the taxes necessary to provide 
for such transportation and such tuition charges as the districts 

•See Chapter I. 

*B. C— Annual Report, 1910-11, p. A 10. 
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jff^iAive agreed upon. At the reeent seaoon of the legislature 

^/jh'AlheriB provision waa made for the consolidation of schools 

•*./., imd conveyance of pupils.* The districts entering into such 

* consolidation retain their identity and the consoli<lated district 

receives from the Government the same total grant as would 

have been earned by the said districts if they had not entered 

into the consolidation. In addition there is an extra grant of 

eighty cents per day for each day each van is actually used for 

the conversance of children to and from the school. 

4. Manitoba: [Manitoba provides for the conveyance of 
children lining at a distance of a mile or more from the school 
in both the single rural school district and the consolidated dis- 
tricts. If the residence of any of the children be so located that 
the van route cannot be arranged to include them, the parents or 
guardians of such children may arrange to convey them to the 
nearest point on the van route. If this be faithfully done for at 
last 100 teaching days in the year such parent or guardian re- 
ceives a refund on his taxes equal to 5 cents per day for each day 
such conveyance is provided for the first child and 2 cents per 
day additional for each additional child. The rural municipal 
council or the special inspector, who has charge of the propa- 
ganda for consolidation, arranges matters regarding the necessary 
reorganization of districts when consolidation is desired.* The 
government offers liberal grants in aid not only of the initial 
step but also of the continuous existence of such a district.^ 

5. Ontario: In Ontario, if the rate-payers of two or more 
school districts desire to consolidate, the township council is 
authorized to arrange for such consolidation. The consolidated 
board of trustees consists merely of the several local boards 
sitting jointly. Each local district continues its individual 
existence, and elects its own trustees. If at the end of a five- 
year trial the majority of the consolidated board decide in favor 
of discontinuing the arrangement, the consolidated district may 
be divided and the several local districts revert to their former 
independent status. The property of the several districts is 
safeguarded in the meantime by requiring the consolidated 
board to provide for its up-keep. 

•Al/ta. — An Act providing for the Consolidation of Schools and Conveyance 

of Children, 1913. 
•See Chapter I. 
^See Chapter II. 
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In providing for organized codperation between districts for 
the purpose of maintaining Continuation Schools and High 
Schools or Collegiate Institutes, Ontario has gone further than 
any other province.' The grants in aid of such secondary 
schools as well as those in aid of consolidation and conveyance 
of pupils in the elementary schools have already been indicated.* 

6. Qiiebec: In Quebec the school commissioners or trustees 
may consolidate two or more of the school districts under their 
control and arrange for the transportation of the children living 
at a distance. If the average number of children attending 
school in any district is less than ten the school board may close 
the school and provide for the conveyance of such children as 
there may be, to the school in the neighboring district. Arrange- 
ments are also possible whereby the school commissioners or 
trustees of any "county, coimties or parts of counties," may 
combine for the purpose of establishing one or more academies. 
No government grant is provided for the special purpose of 
encouraging these developments. 

7. New Brunswick: New Brunswick is one of the most liberal 
of the provinces in its grants toward consolidation.^® The imit 
for consolidation must be at least three districts and in addition 
to the conveyance of pupils the consolidated school must provide 
equipment and instruction in manual training and household 
art. There is also the usual provision for the closing of a small 
school and the conveyance of the children thereof to the neigh- 
boring school. If such rural district neglects to tax itself to 
provide for such transportation the Chief Superintendent of 
Education may insist or may even levy and collect such taxes 
directly. Only those children living one and a half miles 
or more from the school can legally demand transportation. 
Under certain conditions the Chief Superintendent has the 
power, at his discretion, to insist on the union or consolidation 
of two or more school districts. 

8. Prince Edward Island: So far as the laws and regulations 
are concerned Prince Edward Island leaves the question of con- 
solidation and conveyance to be arranged by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and the local school boards, when the 



■See Chapter II. 

•Ibid. 

^•Ibid. 
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ceives a refund on his taxes equal to 5 cents per day for each day 
such conveyance is provided for the first child and 2 cents per 
day additional for each additional child. The rural municipal 
council or the special inspector, who has charge of the propa- 
ganda for consolidation, arranges matters regarding the necessary 
reorganization of districts when consolidation is desired.* The 
government offers liberal grants in aid not only of the initial 
step but also of the continuous existence of such a district.^ 

5. Ontario: In Ontario, if the rate-payers of two or more 
school districts desire to consolidate, the township council is 
authorized to arrange for such consolidation. The consolidated 
board of trustees consists merely of the several local boards 
sitting jointly. Each local district continues its individual 
existence, and elects its own trustees. If at the end of a five- 
year trial the majority of the consolidated board decide in favor 
of discontinuing the arrangement, the consolidated district may 
be divided and the several local districts revert to their former 
independent status. The property of the several districts is 
safeguarded in the meantime by requiring the consolidated 
board to provide for its up-keep. 

»Alta. — An Act providing for the Consolidation of Schools and CJonveyance 

of Children, 1913. 
•See Chapter I. 
»See Chapter II. 
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In providing for organized cooperation between districts for 
the purpose of maintaining Continuation Schools and High 
Schools or Collegiate Institutes, Ontario has gone further than 
any other province.' The grants in aid of such secondary 
schools as well as those in aid of consolidation and conveyance 
of pupils in the elementary schools have already been indicated.* 

6. Qtiebec: In Quebec the school commissioners or trustees 
may consolidate two or more of the school districts under their 
control and arrange for the transportation of the children living 
at a distance. If the average number of children attending 
school in any district is less than ten the school board may close 
the school and provide for the conveyance of such children as 
there may be, to the school in the neighboring district. Arrange- 
ments are also possible whereby the school commissioners or 
trustees of any "county, coimties or parts of counties," may 
combine for the purpose of establishing one or more academies. 
No government grant is provided for the special purpose of 
encouraging these developments. 

7. New Brunswick: New Brunswick is one of the most liberal 
of the provinces in its grants toward consolidation.*® The imit 
for consolidation must be at least three districts and in addition 
to the conveyance of pupils the consolidated school must provide 
equipment and instruction in manual training and household 
art. There is also the usual provision for the closing of a small 
school and the conveyance of the children thereof to the neigh- 
boring school. If such rural district neglects to tax itself to 
provide for such transportation the Chief Superintendent of 
Education may insist or may even levy and collect such taxes 
directly. Only those children living one and a half miles 
or more from the school can legally demand transportation. 
Under certain conditions the Chief Superintendent has the 
power, at his discretion, to insist on the union or consolidation 
of two or more school districts. 

8. Prince Edward Island: So far as the laws and regulations 
are concerned Prince Edward Island leaves the question of con- 
solidation and conveyance to be arranged by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and the local school boards, when the 



■See Chapter II. 

•Ibid, 

^•Ibid, 
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occasion arises. No special grant is provided, but the Depart- 
ment of Education has avoided penalizing the movement by 
continuing the grants to the consolidated district on the same 
basis as that in force before the several districts became merged 
into one. 

9. Nova Scotia: Nova Scotia aids consolidation and convey- 
ance first by providing that the total amounts, which the school 
sections entering such a union might earn from the provincial 
and county funds, have not decreased even though fewer teach- 
ers be needed. In addition in 1907 the legislature provided a 
special fund of $36,000 for the purpose of assisting the move- 
ment. The method of apportioning the fund has already been 
dealt with in a former chapter." The fund is, as yet, not fully 
expended for any of the counties. 

B. Accomplishment 

British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Quebec have 
accomplished but little, if anything, in the way of consolidation, 
and organized provision for conveyance. Prince Edward Island 
has three consolidated schools. The original one, organized under 
the Macdonald Fund, still persists though with a reduction of 
from six to three districts. This school is developing into a 
special type of institution. It draws students from distant 
parts, and from the districts that have actually withdrawn from 
the consolidation. These students pay a tuition fee. Within the 
consolidated district itself the parents of the children attending 
pay a special tuition fee over and above their regular taxation. 
The government pays the usual salary grant that the several 
districts would receive if no such consolidation had taken 
place. Sir William Macdonald and Dr. James W. Robertson 
continue to supplement — or rather to pay the larger part of the 
expenses of maintaining the school on an efficient basis. The data 
regarding this school presented in Schedules G, H, I and J are 
made available through the kindness of Mr. Vernon Crockett, 
the Principal of the school. At Summerside and Tyron there 
are also consolidated schools. In each of these villages tuition 
is provided for the children of a neighboring rural school district. 
The trustees of the rural district receive from the government 

»»See Chapter II. 
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the usual salary grant for a teacher and are permitted to use it 
in providing for the transportation of their children to the village 
school. Nova Scotia has accomplished something in the way 
of uniting small and weak districts here and there throughout 
the province. Few of these can be considered real consolidated 
districts as they seldom include more than two or at most three 
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sections or one weak and one stronger district. Some fifteen 
cases of such consolidations have occurred since 1907. Even 
the Middleton Consolidated School organized under the Mac- 
donald Fund and receiving aid therefrom for a period of six years 
has not maintained itself. At present but one of the original 
six rural districts that joined remains within the consolidation, 
the others having withdrawn after the withdrawal of the special 
aid from Sir William Macdonald. The rural district that has re- 
mained within the consolidation for the 8 years, at present 
leaves the matter of conveyance in the hands of the parents 
concerned. They usually take turns in transporting the children 
In wet and stormy weather — the children walking during the 
fine weather. At the time of visiting this school one of the 
other rural sections was considering the question of re-entering 
the consolidation and those responsible for the school seemed 
hopeful that a number of the others would do so in the course 
of a year or so. 

New Brunswick has surpassed all the provinces with the 
exception of Manitoba in extending the organization of consol- 
idated schools. To the original school at Kingston established 
under the Macdonald Fund the consolidated schools at Hampn 
ton, Florenceville, and Riverside (Albert County) have been 
added. Hampton and Florenceville are organized wholly with- 
out special aid from any patrons — the general grants from the 
government and the local taxation being the only sources of 
financial support. The school at Riverside was bonused both 
in land and money by ex- Lieutenant Governor McLellan who 
resides in the district. All of the six districts originally entering 
the Riverside consolidation have remained within the organiza- 
tion for the full seven years since the consolidation was brought 
about, even though the tax rate has increased from 5 or 6 mills 
to 12 or 13 mills. This is the only school visited that provided 
a residence for the principal of the school which he rents from 
the board at a very reasonable rate. The district is indebted 
to Hon. Mr. McLellan for this special provision. The school has 
also been designated as the coimty academy and receives the 
grants provided for such institutions as well as the special grants 
earned by virtue of consolidations, conveyance, manual train- 
ing and household science. All of these consolidated schools 
in New Brunswick provide equipment and instruction in manual 
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training, household arts, and school gardening. With the school 
at Hillsboro these four consolidated schools represent the best 
that Canada has attained in the way of rural school consolida- 
tion. Hillsboro and Kingston are, however, the only ones of 
the group that are placed out in the rural districts away from 
villages. The others are formed by bringing the children from 
the country districts into the village school. Although taxation 
has increased and considerable difficulty is experienced in retain- 
ing the continuous service of a competent staff, the schools are 
proving a success and receive cordial support from the people. 

One is astonished to find that consolidation has made such 
little headway in Ontario. The original consolidated school 
organized at the Agricultural College at Guelph has gradually 
become a suburban school for a section of the city of Guelph 
and the children of the staff of the Agricultural College. Only 
one-half of one of the rural districts originally joining the con- 
soUdation now remains with the school.* At North Bay, how* 
ever, a second consolidated school has been organized and is in 
successful operation. 

Manitoba is the one province that is pushing the consolidation 
movement vigorously and persistently. The Minister of Educa- 
tion and the Deputy-Minister are both strongly in favor of it 
wherever it is possible. These purposes are kept in view in 
the carr>ing out of the general policy: (IJ To secure as the 
smallest school unit a sufficient attendance for a good one- 
teacher school — ^f rom 20 to 30 children being considered sufficient. 
(2) To secure consolidation of several districts with the advan- 
tages of conveyance, grading, superior teaching and social 
experience without the additional burden of equipment and 
instruction in special subjects. (3) Having secured the above, 
to gradually assume the additional responsilxlity for si)ecial 
subjects, and specially organized classes for those in rural com- 
munities who intend to remain in rural life. 

During the last year or so the propaganda for consolidation 
and the organization of consolidated districts have been in charge 
of Inspector Hall-Jones. Backed by liberal government grants 
and the personal cooperation and encouragement of the Minis- 
ter of Education and the Deputy-Minister, Inspector Hall-Jones 
has succeeded in bringing about a very definite extension of 
rural school consolidation. No less than nineteen such schools 
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are now in operation and it seems that those concerned consider 
that the development is but nicely under way. For the data in 
Schedules K and L regarding these schools we are indebted to 
the Deputy-Minister of Education, Mr. Fletcher, and especially 
to Inspector Hall-Jones who kindly collected the same while on 
a tour of inspection and lecturing in connection with his special 
duties. 

C. Observations and Suggestions 

(1) The rural municipality school district in British Columbia 
provides an excellent opportunity for developing the consolidated 
method of organization wherever the distribution of settlement 
and topography of the district make it a possibility. No doubt, 
the movement would be accelerated in both the rural munici- 
pality schools and those rural schools outside of such 
municipalities, if the government were to provide such initial 
maintenance grants as the governments of Ontario, New 
Bnmswick, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba provide. 

(2) The rapid settlement of Alberta and Saskatchewan neces- 
sitates much attention to the organisation of new school districts. 
In Alberta alone the Department employs two men whose sole 
duty is to look after the organization of such districts. One 
new school unit per teaching day has been about the average 
for the past few years. It seems unfortunate, however, if in 
the stress of this expansion, careful provision be not made to 
avoid building up local organizations which might better not 
be built up. The multiplication of rural school districts, if it 
consist in the formation of smaller districts than are necessary 
or if it consist in the sub-division of districts not now too large, 
is not a thing of which to boast. In so far as this rapid increase 
in school districts is a response to the needs of new and outlying 
sections of the provinces it is but in keeping with the general 
policy of Canada in the West, namely that of having the law 
precede settlement and the church and school accompany it 
from the beginning. In so far as there are districts imnecessarily 
divided up, or unnecessarily small districts formed, or in so far 
as there is neglect to provide for the consolidation of the rural 
schools of the older and more settled portions of the province 
there is evidence of a lack of foresight and of constructive educa- 
tional policy on the part of those responsible. It would be inter- 
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esting to know to what extent the education departments of 
these, or indeed of any of the other provinces — Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island possibly excepted — have 
actually examined the situation in detail with a view to deter- 
mining what and how many consolidated districts could be formed 
if the people were willing to cooperate with the government 
and the government willing to cooperate with the people. A 
careful and adequate analysis of the situation with reference 
to the possibilities of uniting small districts under one teacher 
and a series of districts into a consolidated district is a necessary 
preliminary step to the formation of any intelligent policy 
with reference to this problem in any given province. 

(3) In Quebec the inadequacy of the training given in the 
elementary rural schools forms the darkest page in Canadian 
education. The extent to which this could be improved upon 
by the consolidation of such of these schools as are within the 
necessary distance limits for consolidation is very great indeed. 
In many of the rural sections of Quebec the old French suirvey 
system exists and with the custom of locating all homes near 
the river front or the road allowance would make the conveyance 
problem exceptionally convenient as compared with what it 
is in other provinces. 

(4) While the general question as to the advisability of con- 
solidation, where possible, is assumed to be long since answered 
in the affirmative and many times demonstrated in the United 
States, and as indicated above, in a nimiber of instances in Can- 
ada, the following considerations growing out of the data pre- 
sented in Schedules G, H, I, J, K, and L, will be of definite interest: 

A — Schedule K. Note the relationships between the follow- 
ing data regarding the respective districts in the order of their 
appearance in the schedule: 

(a) Average Enrollment per group before consolidation: 
129, 83, 187, 104, 484, 66, 80, 274, 148, 92, 44, 167, 196. 
Average Enrollment per group under consolidation: 
107, 82, 193, 70, 660, 73, ? ? 91, ? 60, 140, 174. 
The explanation of the decrease in enrollment in the case 
of six districts and its rather remarkable increase in the case 
of four districts was not obtainable. 

Percentage of Attendance for groups before consolidation: 
49, 50, 49, 40, 51, 47, 54, 50, 46, 42, 49, 44, 56. 
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Percentage of Attendance for groups under consolidation: 
58, 53, 73, 75, 65, 75, ? ? 61, 60, ? 56, 88. 

Percentage of Attendance of those conveyed: 
84, 69, 84, 70, 68, 85, ? ? 58, ? 74, 93, 84. 

Could a clearer demonstration of the remarkable effect upon 
attendance be desired? Note the significance of this in connec- 
tion with the discussion of attendance in rural schools found in 
Chapter V. The regularity of attendance on the part of those 
conveyed is also of definite significance. 

B — Schedule L. The distribution of the consolidated dis* 
tricts as to area is of interest to those contemplating the organ- 
ization of such districts as is also the varying lengths of the 
van routes and the capacity of the vans. The size of the school 
grounds is also interesting to those concerned with securing 
larger reservations for the purpose. A general idea of the rela- 
tive cost of drivers and teachers can be obtained also although 
the data do not permit of any summations. 

C — Schedule G. The significant facts revealed here are: 
(1) The reduction in the number of teachers — due to the fact 
that it became possible to secure regular teachers who could take 
the special subjects. (2) The higher standards in the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers and the doubled, and in one case almost 
trebled, salary paid the teachers. The exceptionally low salaries 
paid the teachers under the old regime will be partially under- 
stood when the facts revealed by Schedule J are considered. 

D — Schedule I. Note the percentage of attendance for the 
five years before consolidation — 46, 49, 57, 55, 52 — and compare 
it with that during the three years under the Macdonald Fund 
74, 66, ? — and the two years for the three districts remaining 
within the consolidation during 1909 and 1910 — 74, 66. The 
evidence of Manitoba is reinforced in regard to the effects of 
consolidation on regularity of attendance. 

E — Schedule H. This table indicates quite clearly the rela- 
tive contributions of the local districts and the government 
towards the support of education under the old regime and also 
the extent to which Sir William Macdonald and Dr. Robertson 
have had to support the institutions because of the failure of 
the districts and government to contribute adequately. Those 
districts remaining within the consolidation, however, have 
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on the basis of twelve grades — the first eight grades being con- 
sidered elementarj' and the last four secondary. While a mini- 
mum attendance of at least six pupils qualified for work in 
advance of Grade VIII is required before any high school grant 
may be claimed, yet in many of the one-teacher rural and es- 
pecially the two- or three-teacher village schools attempts are 
made to give the work of grades IX and X. 

The ad\ice of the inspector seems to be the only restraining 
influence that is brought to bear to prevent the overburdening 
of the one-teacher school with this junior high school work. 
The ambition of the parents of the particular children concerned 
and their unwillingness to send their children to the neighboring 
town or \411age frequently force the teacher to sacrifice the in- 
terests of the majority of the pupils and center her efforts on pre- 
paring the one or two advanced pupils for their examinations. 

3. Saskatchewan: * In this province there is a special law and 
a special series of regulations and grants pro\nded for secondary 
education. While the organization of such work is more definite 
and detailed than in Alberta there are the same difficulties in 
the rural and small village schools. The separation of the high 
schools from the elementary- schools is carried to the point of 
having a high school board of trustees elected independently 
of the public school board. This separation of the local educa- 
tional authorities into two separate and independent units 
seems both imnecessary and unwise. Whether it will be justified 
by experience remains to be proved. 

4. Manitoba: * The provisions for secondar>* education in 
Manitoba are much the same as in Alberta as far as rural schools 
are concerned. The high schools are dealt with by a clause 
here and there throughout the school law and regulations. The 
one local board of trustees controk both the high and the ele- 
mentar>' schoob. The same conditions prevail in the small 
towns, villages and rural districts as in Alberta. 

5. Ontario: • Ontario has far surpassed all of the other provinces 

* Sask. — ^The Secondary Schools Act. 

* Man. — ^The Education Department Act, Sec. 4 (a) (c). 

The PubHc Schook Act. Sees. 125 (d), (f), 127 (d). 
•SeeCh^ter II. 

Ont. — Cbntinuation Schook Act, and. High Sdiook Act. 
An Act to Amend the High School Act. 

Regulations and Couraes oC Study oC Schook and GbOegiate Insti- 
tutes. 
Ciiculan No. 3, No. 47-1-2, No. 37. 
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in developing and organizing secondary education. In districts 
where there may be but one or two teachers, if an average 
attendance of at least two pupils qualified to take work in 
advance of the public school course can be maintained, the 
Department takes definite steps to put the work on a basis 
that will make it amount to something. Grants are provided, 
equipment required, and a teacher with a certain standard 
. qualification must be employed. These Fifth Forms are usually 
found in the more outljdng sections. Where the number of such 
students is of sufficient size to justify the step the local districts 
are empowered to cooperate in the financial support of Continu- 
ation Schools which offer the first two years of high school work 
and prepare students to enter the model and normal schools. 
In this case also special grants are furnished and special re- 
quirements regarding the teachers' qualifications, equipment 
and accommodation insisted upon. Where the local districts 
find the continuation school inadequate for its needs a high 
school may be formed — ^it may be a county high school free to 
all pupils in the county or it may be in a town or city. In vil- 
lages, towns and cities night high schools may be organized — 
the equipment of the day high school being used. These 
night high schools are subject to the same general regulations 
as the day high schools. Full provision is made for cooperation 
among districts or townships for the purpose of organizing 
continuation schools or high schools. Two special inspectors are 
provided whose sole duty it is to supervise and inspect the work 
of the continuation schools, and the high schools are also under 
a special corps of inspectors. Many of the larger cities so 
strengthen their high schools that they become collegiate insti- 
tutes. Special grants are provided for both the high schools and 
the collegiate institutes. ^ 

6. Qvsbec: ^ Under either the Protestant or Roman Catholic 
Committee the school commissioners or trustees of a number of 



' See Chapter II. 

Ont.-— Continuation Schools Act and Hi^ Schools Act. 
An Act to Amend the High School Act 1910. 
R^ulations and Courses of Study of the High Schools and 

Collegiate Institutes. 
Circulars No. 3, No. 47-1-2, 37. 
• Que.— The School Law. Arts. 121-122. 246, 255, 463-471, 444-448. 

Regulations of tne Roman Catnolic Conunittee, Art. 7, 8, 90-121. 
Regulations of the Protestant Conunittee, Art. 24 (e) (f)-33, 40, 
44, 76, 78, 79, 82, 84, 85, 87. 
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local districts may cooperate for the purpose of maintaining a 
central Model School or an Academy. The chairmen of the 
respective boards constitute a board of delegates to arrange for 
such cooperation and appoint a committee of their number to 
carry out the arrangements that may be made. As the model 
school covers but six years and the academies from eight to ten 
years of work, the extent of the secondary education thus made 
available is quite inadequate. Each of the contributing districts 
must provide at least $300.00 annually towards the expenses and 
not more than S3000.00 towards the site and building. Such 
academies share in the grants from the Superior Education 
Fund according to the discretion of the Provincial authority 
imder which it may have been organized. 

7. New Brunsvnck: • In New Bnmswick every county con- 
taining 6000 inhabitants or fractional part thereof may organize, 
with the approval of the Department of Education, one or two 
superior schools in which the upper grade work is strengthened 
and the junior high school work provided. The consolidated 
schools are in this group in three instances. At the end of each 
five years the superintendent of education may insist on a 
change in the particular selection of local schools if the re- 
distribution of population makes it wise to change. Eac£i 
county may organize a county grammar school free to all the 
children of the county. Such a school must not be located in a 
district already served by a superior school without special per- 
mission from the central authority at Fredericton. Both the 
superior and grammar schools are aided by government grants.^^ 

8. Prince Edward Island:^^ While the laws and regulations 
make no specific mention of real secondary schools some junior 
high school work is given in the ''Advanced Graded School 
and the "First Class Schools." These usually have two or three 
teachers and are generally located in the villages. The few 
towns and the one city of Charlottetown have more definitely 
developed secondary schools. The only really well equipped 
secondary school and collegiate institute is Prince of Wales Col- 



• N. B.— The Schools Act, Sees. 89, 90, 91, 92. 

Regulations of the Board of Education, Reg. 18. 
"See Chapter II. 
»» P. E. I.— Public Schools Act. 

Regulations of the Board of Educati(Hi. 

Annual Report, 1910. 
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lege which gives not only the usual high school work, but also 
the first two years of college work. 

9. Nova Scotia:^* In Nova Scotia as in New Brunswick and 
Alberta the public school system is organized on the basis of 
twelve grades, the first eight being considered elementary and 
the last four secondary. The county academies which are free 
to all pupils within these respective counties provide the only 
real secondary education for the greater part of the province. 
The larger cities have fully equipped high schools or academies. 

The largest service thus far rendered by these schools giving 
secondary work has been that of providing recruits for the work 
of teaching either indirectly as entrants to the normal or model 
schools or directly by preparing them to pass the examinations 
for teachers' diplomas where professional training is not required. 
Compared with this primary fimction, that of preparing students 
for college entrance takes a secondary place. Generally speaking, 
however, the curriculum for both purposes is such that a student 
can, if he wishes, qualify for entrance to college and to the 
normal schools at the same time by carrying a few extra subjects 
during his secondary course. 

The provision of advanced work for those who, while desiring 
scholarship and training in advance of that given by the ele» 
mentary school, do not intend to enter the professions, has not 
been very definitely considered. Ordinarily they must take the 
courses required for those who are going to college or into the 
teaching profession. In Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario, in 
the latest revision of their respective courses of study an effort 
has been made to differentiate between the Matriculation 
Course, a Teachers' Preparatory Course, a General Culture 
Course and a Commercial Course. The differentiation is carried 
out in practice only in the larger high schools and collegiate in- 
stitutes. Apart from these unit courses, the introduction of such 
subjects as manual training, or industrial arts, domestic arts 
and science and agriculture into one or all of the unit courses in 
varying quantity is making definite progress, especially in New 
Bnmswick and Nova Scotia, Ontario and Manitoba. 

In Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia more definite 
development along these lines may be expected within the next 

" N. S.— The Education Act, Sees. 123-126. 

Comments and Regulations, Sees. 62-100, 222, 
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few years. Already a beginning has been made which is rich in 
future promise. The organization of technical high schools and 
industrial high schools in the larger cities is making definite 
headway during the last few years especially in Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and Manitoba. As yet British Columbia, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan have made little or no provision in these 
lines but plans are being considered by a number of the larger 
centers. 

B. Relationship to Rural Education 

The previous survey of the general situation will have sug- 
gested (1) the extent to which an attempt is made, to make 
such secondary education as is provided available to those living 
in rural communities, (2) the range of interests cared for by 
such education. The provinces have, on the whole, been fairly 
successful in bringing the junior entrance-door to professional 
life within the reach of such of the rural youth as care to enter. 

When it comes to the consideration of modifications and ad- 
justments in secondary education to meet the social, cultural, 
and practical needs of those who are to remain more or less 
permanently in rural life one finds that little special attention 
has as yet been given to the question by the general educational 
systems. In the majority of the provinces some work in botany, 
biology, and elementary agriculture is offered, not, however, 
with the definite purpose of giving special help to those who are 
to remain in rural occupations, but rather with a view to strength- 
ening the preliminary training of prospective teachers or the 
general science work of those going on to college. 

Ontario is the only province that has made any effort to offer 
in connection with the general provisions for secondary educa- 
tion an organized course for those remaining in rural life. The 
recent efforts to organize agricultural departments in the con- 
tinuation and high schools deserve special attention. Their 
purpose is to offer a distinct two-year course at the secondary 
schools, which will have agricultural and rural needs and inter- 
ests as its central problem with as much of the more general 
and purely cultural subjects as possible. 

The Industrial Education Act of 1911 provides for this work 
in the following clauses: 

"Where, in accordance with the regulations, an agricultural 
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department has been heretofore or is herewith established in a 
High or Continuation School, the Board having control of such 
department or school shall appoint for such agricultural depart- 
ment an advisory agricultural committee consisting of eight per- 
sons, four of whom shall be members of the Board including 
one representative thereon of the Board of Public School Trus- 
tees and one of the Board of Separate School Trustees if any; 
and four of whom shall be resident rate-payers of the local 
municipality or of the county in which the school or department 
is situated, but not members of the Board, each appointee being 
also a British subject of the full age of twenty-one and actually 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and in the judgment of the 
Board competent to advise and give other assistance in the 
management of the department." 

"Subject to the approval of the Minister and the Board every 
Advisory Agricultural Committee shall have authority to provide 
courses of study and provide for examinations and diplomas; 
and subject to the approval of the Board, (a) to visit and report 
on the school or department under its charge; to provide ac- 
commodation, equipment and supplies; (b) to fix the fees pay- 
able by pupils in attendance; (c) to submit annually to the 
Board at such date as the Board may require an estimate of the 
amount required to carry on the work of the school or depart- 
ment during the ensuing year; and (d) generally to do all other 
things necessary for carrying out the true object and intent of 
the section of the Act providing such Advisory Agricultural 
Committee." 

The county representative of the Department of Agriculture 
is appointed by his own department and approved by the De- 
partment of Education. As far as his duties as instructor in 
agriculture in such agricultural departments are concerned he is 
subject to the control of the Minister of Education and the 
above mentioned Advisory Agricultural Committee. He must 
have the B. S. A. degree from Toronto University or a certificate 
of qualification from the Ontario Agricultural College. Pro- 
vision is now made for the training of a new type of specialist 
for this particular work. 

The duties of these county representatives are manifold: 

(a) Instructor in Agriculture and (possibly) related scientific 
subjects in such agricultural departments as may be established 
in the county. 
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(6) Special advisor — in so far as they care to be^ — ^in nature* 
study, agriculture, and school gardening to the elementary 
school teachers in the county. 

(c) The organization and administration of short courses for 
the young people who are no longer attending school and for 
adults— both men and women — ^in the more practical and 
technical lines. 

{d) To cooperate with and foster the activities of Agricultural 
Societies, associations of various kinds having some aspect of 
rural need as their chief interest, County and Agricultural 
Elxhibits and Fairs, Women's Clubs, Farmers' Clubs, etc. 

(e) To act as the county supervisor for the Department of 
Agriculture to insure the carrying out of its regulations and to 
act as the local agent of both the Department and the Agricul- 
tural College in carrying out their various schemes for increasing 
the efficiency of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

(/) Each representative must maintain an office and have 
regular office hours. In the office such agricultural papers, re- 
ports, bulletins, circulars and manuscripts as may be secured 
from the Agricultural Colleges and Departments of Agriculture 
are kept available to the people of his county. This develops 
more or less definitely into a local agricultural library. 

The efforts to carry these plans into actual execution has 
revealed the following difficulties: 

(1) The majority of the representatives have specialized in 
some particular aspect of agricultural work such as cereal hus- 
bandry, animal husbandry, for instance. Their duties in the 
field require the qualifications of what may be called an ''agri- 
cultural generalist" who is fully competent to advise regarding 
more than one or two particular groups of rural problems. This 
inadequacy in their training is repeatedly brought home to them 
in their consultations with the farmers. 

(2) Few of them have had any professional training as teachers 
and hence they find themselves very much handicapped in doing 
the school work which they are supposed to do. The majority 
are inclined to put all their energy into the field work with the 
adults of the community. A number having taught as regular 
school teachers at some time in their earlier career find the 
school work more congenial. As in all groups of men, consider- 
able variation is found in the earnestness and intelligence char- 
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acterizing their work, and in the methods they adopt to attain 
the desired results. While one finds occasionally complaint of 
''too much loafing around hotels and gossiping in farmers' 
homes'' the general estimate of the work thus far done is that 
this body of young agricultural specialists are doing pioneer 
work in building up a field of educational activity that is of the 
greatest significance both economically and socially for those 
engaged in agriculture and its related industries. The majority 
of them recognize, perhaps better than any one else, the extent 
to which their training falls short of giving them the full equip- 
ment needed to do the moist effective work, and to meet the 
many opportunities for service which come to them in a definitely 
constructive and helpful way. 

Apart from the two fundamental difficulties arising out of 
their own preparation for their work the conditions to be met in 
the field present others, of which the more important are : 

(a) The lack of any considerable number of students who are 
even willing, let alone anxious, to take the two-year agricultural 
course. This is due to several causes. The majority of those 
coming to secondary schools, in Ontario at least, seem to have 
already decided what they are coming for and what course they 
want. Teaching and college matriculation claim the attention 
of about 100 per cent of these students. The result is that only 
in a few cases has there been a sufficient number of students 
offering themselves for the two-year course to justify its being 
organized. 

This has resulted in a beginning being made by (1) encourag- 
ing the general students to elect one course in some line of agri- 
culture, (2) organizing a one-year course, (3) short four-month 
courses for the winter months, (4) short courses of one month or 
less upon some particular line of agricultural interest such a 
poultry, bee-keeping, fruit growing, etc. From these small be- 
ginnings there is already much that is encouraging from the 
point of view of fiuliher development. 

(6) Continuous and intelligent cultivation of the human 
factor in the rural situation is in the last analysis a much more 
vital and fundamental need than even that of scientific use of 
the natural resources. The latter cannot be secured without the 
former. 

The fact that in many rural districts the farmers themselves 
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have, as yet, failed to realize that any additional education is 
either needed or advantageous to those of their children who are 
not going to be teachers or professional men indicates the serious- 
ness of the problem and the urgent need for educative work 
They insist on educational opportimities for those who are 
"going on'' but for the others who must stay at home or go to 
work the public school course is considered quite enough. If 
they all received that it would not be so bad, but only a small 
percentage of them complete even the elementary eight-grade 
course. One of the greatest services being rendered by the 
county representatives, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Agricultural Colleges, and the various organizations fostered by 
them is the gradual bringing about of a change in the attitude 
of the farming communities in regard to this matter. 

(c) For some time, and even yet, in many places, the diflScul- 
ties experienced in securing whole-hearted cooperation between 
the "regular** high school teachers and principals and the agri- 
cultural specialist were very definite. Lack of mutual under- 
standing and appreciation, and failure of all concerned to center 
their attention upon the educational service to be rendered 
rather than upon individual status, salary and division of duties 
caused, and still causes, considerable difficulty at times. As the 
work develops, however, the spirit of mutual helpfulness becomes 
more and more manifest. 

C. Observations and Suggestions 

The consideration of the situation thus presented regarding 
secondary education in relation to rural education leads one to 
make the following observations and suggestions. 

(1) How apparent is the need for more definite attention on 
the part of the great majority of the provinces, to the many 
more or less haphazard and ineffective attempts being made to 
give some high school work in one-teacher and even two-teacher 
rural and village schools! If such work is to be permitted at 
all in these schools, steps should be taken, to restrict it to those 
schools so situated that it would be unreasonable to expect the 
parents to send their children to a central school, to see that a 
teacher qualified to give such work be engaged, and that the 
school board reinforce the efforts of such teacher with at least 
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something in the way of a library and equipment. Even the 
village high school classes, consolidated schools, and continua- 
tion schools have been at best but ungraded one- or two-teacher or 
at least three-teacher secondary schools. Indeed, in many cases 
in the two-teacher schools one teacher must take the two upper 
grades of the elementary school as well as the high school work. 
Here again the question of library and equipment is much 
neglected. Ontario and possibly Nova Scotia are the only prov- 
inces that have really set to work to find out exactly where 
they are in regard to this matter. The example of Ontario should 
be followed, at least, to the point of giving similar definite con- 
sideration to the problem and making as real an effort to solve 
it; whether exactly the same methods of solution be adopted is 
another question to be answered by each province in the light 
of its own conditions. What is here urged is that the problem 
should be raised more definitely to the consciousness of the 
public mind in each province and that a serious effort be made 
to really solve it. 

(2) The Superior Schools, Consolidated Schools, Continuation 
Schools, and County Academies and Junior High School Classes 
in villages and small towns to which rural children may come 
represent the present provision for secondary education available 
to rural communities as far as the public school systems are 
concerned. The opportimity to develop many of the superior 
schools, junior high school classes in villages and towns, and, 
especially the continuation schools of Ontario into first-class 
consolidated graded schools with a strong high school depart- 
ment is so apparent and the need so definite, that there is little 
doubt of such a development being accomplished in many 
places in the course of the next few years. 

(3) No one questions for a moment the justification of giving 
the farmers' children as nearly an equal chance as possible with 
those of all other children to enter professional courses. Indeed, 
if the farmers' sons were withdrawn from the professional life of 
Canada to-day there would be relatively few lawyers, doctors, 
ministers or teachers left to carry on professional work. The 
opportunities for a general education leading to professional 
careers must ever remain just as open to the farmers' son as it 
is to the sons of any other citizen. 

(4) Not all the country boys and girls, however, enter the 
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pnrfesBioiis. Indeed, relativdy, the number is small. The public 
expenditures for secondary education, if used almost solely for 
those entering the professions, cannot be justified for it is out 
of harmony with the principle of fair play and equal opportunity 
to all. It is now known and more or less fully appreciated that 
intelligence and training, scientific knowledge and social experi- 
ence are needed in many fields not included within the limits of 
the so-called professions. The agriculturists — both men and 
women — need and have a ri^tful claim to the facilities and 
opportunities to receive such training, knowledge and experience 
just as much as the smaller group wiio enter professional life. 
The small beginnings thus far made in providing such educational 
opportunities at one or two of the consolidated schook and imder 
a few of the county representatives in Ontario indicate how 
much remains to be done in this regard. As far as the general 
public secondary schools are concerned, the slight enrichment of 
the course of study in the consolidated schools and county acade- 
mies of the Maritime Provinces by adding at least something 
in the way of manual and household arts and gardening to 
the general orthodox curriculum, the short courses offered at the 
Hillsboro Consolidated Schook, and especially the work of the 
county representatives in Ontario, represent Canada's attainment 
thus far in modifying or supplementing her schemes of secondary 
education to meet the special needs of those who are to continue 
in agricultural pursuits. 

(5) The experience of the county representatives has revealed 
quite clearly the need on their part for a mastery of a wider 
field of knowledge — agricultural, economic, commercial and 
sodaL This could be required before appointment, but the 
scarcity of available men, with even the more limited qualifica- 
tions, will evidently make it necessary to continue their training 
while in service. Arrangements could surely be made whereby 
their needs could be attended to in an organised way by the 
codp«ative efforts of the representatives themselves, the Agri- 
cultural Colleges and the Departments of Agriculture. 

(6) Their experience has indicated also the extent to which 
they are handicapped by lack of training in teaching. If the 
duty of teaching in the agricultural departments in high and 
continuation schools is to be made a permanent one, a profes- 
sional course in teaching during the senior year at the Agricul- 
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tural College should be a minimum requirement. However, 
when one considers the service now expected of them and the 
opportunities for service not yet taken advantage of even by 
those most enthusiastic in their work because of lack of time or 
training, it is clear that it would probably be better to relieve 
the representative of the work in the schools and allow him to 
devote all of his time to the field work. If the work of Professor 
McCready develops, as it no doubt will, it will not be long before 
he will need assistance in the various counties to extend and 
maintain efficient work when once it is started. An agricultural 
specialist who is at the same time a trained teacher might well 
be employed by each county to devote all of his time to the 
agricultural courses, nature-study and school gardening of both 
the elementary and continuation and high schools. 

(7) It is interesting to note the easy way in which any special 
provision for the girls and women awaits its turn until after that 
for the boys and men has been provided. There is no legitimate 
reason why a woman trained as a teacher and as a specialist in 
those aspects of rural life which fall within woman's sphere 
should not be employed to give the equivalent attention and 
training to the girls. These three specialists, cooperating with 
the county inspector of schools as the educational specialist and 
with the teachers of the various schools, could cultivate the 
educational and social interests of both childhood, youth and 
adulthood in a way that would more than doubly repay for the 
expenditure their employment would entail. 

(8) Lastly, the experience of these representatives thus far has 
revealed the need of wider sympathy, appreciation, knowledge 
and insight on the part of many school inspectors, high school 
principals and teachers and continuation and rural school 
teachers. Any attitude of unjustifiable opposition, ridicule, in- 
difference or passive interest should be unworthy of one engaged 
in the work of education, especially where the need is so pressing 
that the active, constructive cooperation of all is needed in order 
to render the fullest service. It is to be profoundly regretted 
that our so-called liberal education results all too frequently in 
restricted human sympathy and narrow views and attitudes 
regarding social obligations and relationships. 
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CHAPTER IX 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS AND AGRICUL- 

TtRAL COLLEGES 

The educational activity of the Dominion and Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture and the Agricultural Colleges might 
well form the subject of a separate inquiry. In connection with 
the present study, however, our interest is in finding out the 
relationship existing between the educational work of these 
agencies and that of the agencies at work under the Departments 
of Education. 

The initial step in developing the Federal Department of 
Agriculture was taken in 1851 when the Bureau of Agriculture 
and Statistics of Upper and Lower Canada was created. After 
passing through such re-organization as may have been neces- 
sitated by confederation in 1867, and many modifications since 
then, the Bureau has grown to be a full governmental department 
with a representative in the Executive Council in the person of 
the Minister of Agriculture. The chief permanent official is the 
Deputy-Minister who has under his supervision the commis- 
sioners of the various branches of the departmental organization. 
These are, (1) Experimental Farms, (2) Dairy and Cold Storage, 
(3) Seed, (4) Live Stock, (5) Health of Animals, (6) Census and 
Statistics Office, (7) Tobacco Division. In addition there are five 
branches not concerned with Agriculture, but included within 
the department for general administrative convenience: (1) 
Patent, (2) Copyright and Trade Mark, (3) Archives, (4) Public 
Health and Quarantine, (5) Exhibitions. 

Each of the provinces has its own Department of Agriculture 
and the majority have more or less fully developed agricultural 
colleges. The Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph and the 
Macdonald College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec, are dis- 
tinctly superior institutions ranking in plant, equipment and 
service among the best in the world. The Agricultural Colleges 
of Manitoba (near Winnipeg) and Nova Scotia (at Truro) ^ 
130 
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while they do excellent junior work, are, as yet, not so fully 
developed. The Dairy School at St. Hyacinthe and the Agri- 
cultural School at the Monastery of Oka represent what has 
been done in this line for the Roman Catholic people of Quebec. 
Saskatchewan has made a definite beginning in the organization 
of an agricultural college in connection with the Provincial Uni- 
versity and has planned a comprehensive and sane constructive 
policy that gives promise of most fruitful results. At the Prince 
of Wales College, in Prince Edward Island, a professor of agri- 
culture gives courses in the subject and its related fields, but no 
fully organized agricultural college is contemplated. While 
British Columbia and Alberta are the only provinces that have 
failed, as yet, to take the initial steps towards the organization 
of such an institution, developments in this line may be expected 
at any time, for the organization of such an institution forms a 
definite part of their general policy in connection with the or- 
ganization of their provincial universities. In Alberta a series 
of agricultural high schools is being organized. These, it is 
expected, will form a good foundation upon which to build an 
agricultural college at a later date. As junior agricultural 
schools, they are designed primarily to serve the boys and girls 
of the farm regardless of their general academic standing. 

While the lines of activity followed by both the Federal and 
Provincial departments are somewhat similar at many points, 
a definite effort is made to avoid unnecessary duplication and 
to secure such cooperation as will lead to mutually supplemen- 
tary work. Occasionally the sensitiveness of the province re- 
garding Federal encroachment tends to prevent more vigorous 
activity on the part of the national organization, but on the 
whole there is little friction. 

The following schedules will serve the double purpose of indi- 
cating the general lines of activity of the respective departments, 
and, at the same time, the Federal and Provincial contributions 
towards furthering agricultural interests: 
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SCHEDULE M.— FEDERAL GRANTS 1908-091 

Skryicb Grant 

Census and Statistics Office $30,000 

Experimental Farms 130,000 

Pnnting and distributing reports and bulletins of farms 8,000 

Exhibitions 200,000 

Development of dair3ring and fruit industries; and the improve- 
ment and transportation of and the promotion of the sale and 

trade in food and other agricultural products 125,000 

To encourage the production and use of superior seeds of farm 

crops and for the enforcement of the Seed Control Act 50,000 

Towards the encouragement of the establishment of cold storage 
warehouses for the better preservation and handling of perish- 
able food products 75,000 

For the development of the live stock industry 45,000 

Health of ammals 300,000 

Experimental Farms — towards establishment and maintenance 

of additional branch stations 40,000 

Grant to Dominion Exhibition 50,000 

Total Federal Grant $1,053,000 

A glance over schedules M and N shows at once that much 
of the work, especially that of the Federal Department, is con- 
cerned primarily with the commercial aspect of the agricultural 
industries. To control, and, as far as possible, eliminate weeds, 
injurious birds and animals; all forms of tree, plant, and animal 
diseases; the careless or fraudulent selection, preparation, and 
packing of products for shipment to market; the defective 
methods and facilities for transportation and storage, and, in 
general, to take such action as may be necessary to safeguard 
the industry against harmful influences, are the chief negative 
functions of the agricultural departments. Their chief positive 
work along the more strictly industrial lines consists in encour- 
aging improvements in methods of cultivation; of selecting 
seed, of caring for orchards and gardens, of improving the 
breed and the care of all animals and birds; of improving the 
quantity and quality of all secondary agricultural products such 
as butter and cheese, preserved and dried fruits; of improving 
and regulating the methods and facilities for preparing, packing, 
shipping and marketing perishable and other products for the 
market, especially the foreign market; in opening up markets 
and pushing the sale of Canadian products therein; and, in 

» Extract from Dominion Appropriation Act of 1908-09 — embodied in the 
Report of the Scottish A^cultural Conmiission of 1908. 

Note: The salaries of those officials in the Department of Agriculture, 
who are paid out of the Civil Government appropriation, are not included. 
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general, to cooperate in furthering the development of agricul- 
tural mterests in every desirable way. 

The work of the departments of agriculture along more 
strictly educational lines is very extensive and has been carried 
on with special vigor during recent years. The development 
of instruction in seed selection and the offering of prizes for 
seed judging owes its inception to Dr. James Robertson and Sir 
William Macdonald. In 1899 Dr. Robertson offered prizes to 
school children for the best samples of cereals grown on their 
home farms. The response was so gratifying that Sir William 
Macdonald placed at his disposal the sum of ten thousand 
dollars to be used as a prize fund for such purpose. Out of 
this small beginning initiated by the two men who have done 
so much for the advancement of rural education in Canada, has 
grown the Canadian Seed Growers' Association, with its Senior 
and Junior Departments, and its extensive activities in develop- 
ing greater intelligence and carefulness in regard to the varieties 
and qualities of seed that prove most profitable under the varying 
conditions of the different parts of the Dominion. 

Similar and even more extensive organizations for the im- 
provement in the care and breeding of the various kinds of 
farm animals and birds have been developed. The departments 
not only give financial aid to local associations toward the im- 
portation of thoroughbred stock, but also provide instruction in 
stock-judging and the care of animals and regulate the registra- 
tion of all thoroughbred stock. 

The bonuses provided by the various departments in aid of 
farmers' institutes, women's institutes, clubs, associations and 
societies organized to advance the educational, social and 
economic interests of agriculturists, are accompanied by regu- 
lations which aid very materially in insuring efficiency and 
continuity in the work of such organizations. In all of the 
provinces the closest cooperation exists between the departments 
of agriculture — both Dominion and Provincial — ^and the agri- 
cultural colleges, and these organizations, especially in matters 
pertaining to the organization of local fairs and central exhi- 
bitions and in providing qualified lectures, and specialists for 
instruction and judging purposes, are ever ready to aid local com- 
munities in their efforts to build up efficiency and intelligence in 
agricultural activity. 
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The publications on agricultural and related topics a^d the 
annual reports of the departments and colleges form one of the 
most extensively used means for diffusing useful knowledge of 
special interest to those concerned. 

The provision of bursaries or scholarships, by those provinces 
as yet without an agricultural college of their own, for farmers' 
sons and daughters who complete a definite course — ^minimum 
usually specified — at one of the agricultural colleges, represents 
the extent to which these provinces recognized their obligation 
in this respect. While not taken advantage of extensively be- 
cause of lack of funds and failure to urge the matter strongly 
among the young people, the benefits accruing from these 
scholarships have extended beyond the individual immediately 
concerned into the neighborhood to which he or she may have 
returned. As far as present policies indicate, the provision is a 
temporary one, to continue imtil these provinces have their own 
agricultural colleges. 

It is in the organization of the agricultural colleges that the 
governments have done their most significant work for the 
development of agricultural education. With the exception of 
Macdonald College they are state controlled and supported in- 
stitutions. As is well known, Macdonald College is the gift of 
Sir William Macdonald, made for the purpose of advancing 
agricultural education in Canada as a whole and more immedi- 
ately in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. The Ontario 
Agricultural College, Macdonald College, and the Dominion 
Experimental Farms are the chief agencies working for the 
extension and organization of agriculture and its related sciences 
as well as for the diffusion of such knowledge after it has been 
obtained and organized. The other agriculutral colleges and 
the numerous demonstration farms, orchards, and plots are con- 
cerning themselves definitely with the diffusion of knowledge 
already accepted and proved by the more advanced institutions. 
The wonderful service rendered by the Ontario Agricultural 
College and the surety of a similar service by Macdonald College, 
combined with the less ambitious and comprehensive yet no less 
helpful work of the smaller colleges in the other provinces, are 
sufficient to justify the most liberal support of these institutions 
on the part of the Provincial governments and indeed directly 
or indirectly on the part of the Federal Government as well. 
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The current inquiry of the Federal Government, preliminary to 
the voting of a liberal appropriation for the encouragement of 
agriculture, being conducted by Sir C. C. James, formerly 
Deputy-Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, will doubtless re- 
sult in a definite impetus being given to agricultural education 
and industry all along the line.^ 

The purpose of presenting the above statement of the general 
work of the agricultural departments and colleges — brief and 
inadequate as it is in the light of the extensive work they are 
doing — is to give a sufficient basis for bringing into relief several 
significant situations in connection with the relationships between 
the educational activity of these agencies and those under the 
control of the departments of education. 

The present points of contact and more or less effective co- 
operation have already been indicated — the contributions of the 
Agricultural Colleges in Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia towards supplementing the training of rural teachers; 
the work of Professor McCready at the Ontario Agricultural 
College leading up to his appointment as Director of Elementary 
Agricultural Education; and the junior branch of the Canadian 
Seed Growers* Association. In a few cases * under the leadership 
of an energetic and liberally minded inspector the local teachers' 
and farmers* institutes have been held concurrently, with joint 
meetings for the discussion of problems of interest to all, and 
separate meetings for the more specialized interests of the re- 
spective groups. 

As one reviews the situation presented above and in the chap- 
ters immediately preceding, a number of questions of vital sig- 
nificance come into definite relief. 

(1) An examination of the publications of the departments of 
agriculture and the agricultural colleges indicates that a definite 
beginning has been made in developing a new type of publica- 
tion that will really be of some use to the farmers and their 



1 Since writing the above the results of this inquiry have been made avail- 
able and the Federal Govenunent has founded a fund of $10,000,000 
to be apportioned to the Provinces during the next ten years for the 
purpose of aiding them in their efforts to improve agricultimd education. 
1700.000 is to be apportioned during the year 1913. 
■ Examples: Inspector Steeves, Sussex, N. B. — See Annual Report of 

Department of A^cultiu^, New Brunswick, 1909. 
Inspector J. H. Snuth, Hamilton, Ont., his work in advancing 
farmers' institutes and agricultural education. 
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children. The old type of publication — still the most common — 
is so technical, statistical, and voluminous as to be utterly useless 
to the ordinary farmers and little better for the more intelligent 
and progressive. Gradually it is being realized that there is a 
possibility of doing real educative work through the medium of 
special bulletins and monographs upon special topics written 
and organized in such a way that those for whom they are pre- 
pared will read and profit by them. The tendency of depart- 
mental officials and even the college professors to feel that the 
work is accomplished when they have completed the preparation 
of the publication — often a laborious task — ^is an unfortunate 
one. The forging of the educational tool is but a preliminary 
step, the effectiveness of the tool is tested when in contact with 
the materials to be modified. Unless the literature prepared by 
these agencies really gets into touch with the mentality of those 
for whom it is prepared its publication is a waste of money. 
Many of the leading officials are making definite efforts to bring 
about this change. Mr. George H. Clark, B. S. A., Seed Com- 
missioner in the Federal Department of Agriculture, aided by 
Dr. Fletcher, has produced an excellent and most usable book 
on **Farm Weeds in Canada." As secretary of the Canadian 
Seed Growers' Association he has begun a series of booklets 
upon the cereals. The title of the series is "A Guide in the 
Study and Improvement of Plants and Seeds for Boys and 
Girls." The one on "Oats" is already available. Principal 
Cummings of the Nova Scotia Agricultural School has also 
begun a series of similar publications; the first, ** Dairying in 
Nova Scotia," is now available. The Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege through the Experimental Union, its own bulletins and es- 
pecially through the pamphlets, bulletins, and charts prepared 
by Professor McCready for the use of children and teachers has 
made definite progress in this line. There is still much to be 
done, however, if the possible helpfulness of publications is to 
be realized. 

(2) The second question to which the attention is attracted 
is the attitudes of those in the teaching profession individually 
and institutionally towards the educational efforts of the Agri- 
cultural Departments and Agricultural Colleges. Considering 
the profession as a whole there is little more than an awareness 
of the fact that such agencies are doing something; if indeed 
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there be that in many cases. Even the helpful publications 
furnished free to all who take the trouble to write for them are 
not applied for by more than a relatively small number of 
teachers. The attitude of teachers, principals, and inspectors 
towards the organized efforts of the Agricultural Departments 
and Colleges varies from open opposition, tacit resistance, toler- 
ance, verbal approval, sympathetic appreciation without action, 
to definite constructive cooperation in furthering the education 
of the adults and young people no longer in school. It is a 
curious fact that teachers and principals neglect to open out 
before the minds of these young people who are remaining in 
the rural life something of the possibilities in the way of en- 
larged vision, growing power, keen appreciations and refined 
tastes, economic eflSciency and independence combined with 
social and business cooperation, which it is possible for them to 
attain even though they do not become teachers or go to college. 
How common the tendency to let such students drop from the 
mind as they drop out of the school in which, unfortunately, 
their faces have been turned in directions other than those 
leading to the above outlook for their future! Hasten the day 
when the teachers and principals will concern themselves as 
much about the forward look of those leaving school for the 
duties of home and farm as they do about the future prospects 
of the members of their graduating class who are going to coUege 
or the normal school! While not at all suggesting that the 
latter should be neglected, greater concern and attention to the 
former cannot be too strongly urged. Instead of being merely 
aware of the educational effort of the above agencies or of 
treating it with indifference or passive approval those within 
the teaching profession should have been, and should now be, 
the aggressive group actively at work in finding a solution to the 
problem. Trained, more or less inadequately it is true, as the 
educational specialists of society, they await the initiative and 
constructive statesmanship of those outside of the profession 
before they begin to realize the full range of the educational 
problems which face the social whole. The educators within the 
teaching profession, from rural teacher to provincial superin- 
tendent, have not measured up to their opportunities in aiding 
the work of the Agricultural Departments and Agricultural 
Colleges. 
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(3) This leads to the consideration of the third and most 
important question arising out of the situation presented. 
Agricultural Colleges admit students at about 18 years of age, 
and most of the organizations in the way of clubs, associations 
and societies do not admit children under 16 years of age. The 
great majority of rural children are at school but little after 
12 years of age. What is the educational experience of these 
children from 12 to 16 or 18 years of age? They are not in 
school. They are not old enough to be taken into the activities 
fostered by the Departments of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Colleges except in a few isolated and minor cases. Here indeed 
is the weakest link in the rural educational chain in Canada. 
These youthful years so full of educative possibility are left, all 
too frequently, to the dull routine of continuous labor unattended 
by the insight, the vision, the appreciations which change labor 
into joyous accomplishment. Limited even in the narrow range 
of the social activities of rural life because of youthfulness and 
not having revealed to them that which is behind the surface of 
things in their environment, it is little wonder that these boys 
and girls turn to that other world of town or city as the center 
about which they build their air castles and dreams of the future. 

The problem of providing for the educational nurture of 
these young people during their early years is one that the 
Canadian people have as yet made no worthy effort to solve. 
Few of the provinces have done anything. Some have not even 
compulsory attendance laws of any description, and those who 
have, are admittedly lax in their enforcement in rural districts. 
In any case these laws do not affect the children between 14 and 
18 years of age except in so far as they permit them to reach the 
age of 14 years without even an elementary school education. 
The superior schools, continuation schools, junior high school 
classes, and coimty academies fimction largely as bridges from 
agricultural activities to teaching and the other professions. By 
far the larger percentage of the children under discussion are not 
in attendance at these institutions and those that are must take 
the work selected and planned for the other groups with a dif- 
ferent purpose and a different outlook ahead. The little that is 
being done for them is to be found in some of the short courses 
organized by some of the county representatives of Ontario, 
and the special courses provided for them at Hillsboro Cpnsoli- 
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daceii School. The consolidated schools, if given adequate sup- 
port and allowed sufficient freedom in organizing courses to 
meet the situation, could do much effective work. The full pos- 
sibilities of this type of institution as an educational agency in 
rural communities has not yet been approached in Canada 
except during the years in which they were under the Macdonald 
Fimd. While supported by this fund, adequately staffed, and 
guided by the inspiration of Dr. Robertson they were able to meet 
the demands of the regular elementary and junior high school 
work and had some time and energy left to consider the problem 
of additional service to the community, especially the youth not 
in school. Since the withdrawal of the Macdonald Fund, the 
financial difficulties, the restriction in the number of teachers 
and in many cases in the qualifications of the teachers, have 
resulted in the giving up of any effort to meet the larger 
opportunity. 

Even supposing that consolidation were accomplished in 
every riu'al section where it is a physical possibility the majority 
of rural schools, especially in the West, would still be isolated 
one-teacher or two-teacher schools. These schools will remain 
as a permanent feature of the educational systems although 
their number may be greatly reduced by developing consoli- 
dation. The problem of the "after care" of the adolescent 
youth who remain in riu-al life in such districts ought to receive 
attention. Whether it be by special developments in connection 
with the already existing superior schools, consolidated schools, 
continuation schools and county academies or by the organiza- 
tion of district institutions for the special purpose must be 
decided by each province in the light of the conditions to be met. 
The development of a number of special rural secondary schools 
having some of the features of a private school in the way of 
home-unit dormitories and taking as its major function the 
educational nurture of those remaining in rural life, is very 
much needed in each of the provinces. Such schools would lay 
the foundations of scholarship and prospective student body so 
much needed by the Agricultural Colleges. The junior agricul- 
tural schools now being organized in Alberta have a splendid 
opportunity to show the way in solving this problem. 
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PART II 

CHAPTER X 
INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION^ 

SECTION I 

Appointment and Qualifications 

In British Columbia and Nova Scotia the Council of Public 
Instruction upon the advice of the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion appoints the school inspectors. In Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Quebec they are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council upon the recommendation of the Minister 
of Education who usually advises with the Deputy-Minister 
and other associated authorities, such as the Superintendent of 
Education in the case of Quebec and Saskatchewan and the 
Advisory Council in the case of Manitoba. In New Brunswick 

I B. C— Public Schools Act, Sec. 8 (a), 8. 
Ai/TA. — ^Letters and Memoranda from Dept. of Education. 

The School Ordinance, Sec. 6(a). 
Sask. — ^The School Ordinance, Sec. 6(a). 

Man.— Public Schools Act, Sec. 2(1), 3(a), 19, 32, 44, 40, 50, 54, 60, 63, 65, 
73, 74, 77, 85, 92, 100, 106, 109, 111, 128, 129, 194(i), 199, 201- 
207, 226, 238, 265. 
Ont.— The Public Schools Act, Sec. 95-109. 

Duties of Inspectors in County and Joint Inspectorates, Instruc- 
tion 16. 
Duties of Inspectors in District Inspectorates, Instruction 16 (a). 
Duties of Inspectors in the Counties and Districts. — ^Rom. Cath. 

Separate Schools, Instruction 16 (b). 
Duties of Inspectors in City Inspectorates, Instruction 16 (c). 
Que.— The School Law, Art. 76-83. 

Revised Regulations of Roman Catholic Committee, Reg. 215-281. 
Regulations of Protestant Committee — Regulations 1-9, 85-86. 
N. B.— The Schools Act, Sec. 5, 6(2), 10(1), 11(4), 23, 34, 42, 44, 46, 47, 
55, 63, 65-68. 70, 72(4), 84, 97, 98, 105(5). 
Regulation oi the Board of Education, Reg. 42-43. 
P. E. I.--flie PubHc Schools Act, Art. VII, jlsOLLXXV, 
N. S.— The Education Act, Sec. 4, 5(a), 105-107. 

Comments and Regulations, Sec. 16-22, 137, 139-141. 
Questionnaires No. I and No. II. — ^Answers. 
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and Prince Edward Island they are appointed by the Board of 
Education upon the recommendation of the Superintendent of 
Education. In Ontario the inspectors for the schools in the dis- 
tricts outside of organized counties and urban municipalities 
are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council upon the 
advice of the Minister of Education who usually consults the 
Superintendent of Education and accepts his recommendation. 
The county inspectors are appointed by the county council sub- 
ject to the approval of the Minister of Education who may veto 
the appointment if deemed necessary in the interests of education. 
The urban inspectors are appointed by the Board of Education of 
the cities concerned subject to the veto of the Minister of Educa- 
tion. The counties and cities must appoint additional inspectors 
when directed to do so by the provincial authorities. Provincial 
directors of special subjects are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

Although such methods of appointment are open to political 
influence to a greater or less extent, it is to the credit of the 
provincial authorities that the educational appointments have 
been singularly free from political taint. Occasionally the more 
or less hidden political wires have conducted with considerable 
effectiveness, but not to an extent sufficient to affect seriously 
the public interest. The more firm the insistence on the com- 
plete exclusion of political and irrelevant matters from the ques- 
tions of educational appointments the greater the safety of the 
public interest and the greater the efficiency of the educational 
service rendered. Professional efficiency in its largest and best 
sense should be the only basis of selection. 

In Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia, and Manitoba a special 
inspector is employed to inspect secondary schools. In the 
other provinces the one inspector looks after all schools. Even 
in those provinces having secondary school inspectors the public 
school inspector must look after the advanced classes organized 
or attempted in rural and village schools. 

The minimum professional qualifications for appointment to 
an inspectorship are carefully regulated. In each of the provinces 
an inspector must hold the highest professional certificate granted 
by the province in which the appointment is being made. The 
one exception to the rule is the case of inspectors under the 
Roman Catholic Committee in Quebec who may be appointed 
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although holding only the Model School Teachers' Diploma. 
Even in this case, however, there is a special examination required 
of all candidates seeking such appointments. The great majority 
of the inspectors have, at least, the Bachelor's degree from a 
recognized university as well as their professional diplomas. In 
every province successful experience in the schools of the prov- 
ince is a prerequisite for an appointment. In some provinces, 
particularly New Bnmswick (3 yrs.), Quebec (5 yrs.) and On- 
tario (formerly 5 years of which 3 must be in public schools, now 
7 years of which 5 must be in public schools) the range of such 
experience is specifically stated in the published regulations. 
In the other provinces the prerequisite is no less real though 
greater freedom is possible as no fixed rule is laid down. 

It is worthy of note that of the 97 inspectors giving the date 
of their appointment in answering questionnaire No. II only 29 
were appointed prior to 1900 while 68 were appointed since 1900 
and 53 of these since 1905. The significance of this with reference 
to professional freshness and modem educational ideas will be 
apparent to any educationist. 

Although there is no specific attention given to questions of 
their special qualifications for rural school supervision the fol- 
lowing data — see Schedule O — in regard to the amount and nature 
of their contact with rural life prior to appointment will indicate 
that the great majority of the inspectors are quite familiar with 
rural life and conditions, at least from some points of view. This 
table is also of special interest as it reveals something of the 
social composition of those leading in the educational work of 
Canada. Up to the present at least the Canadian farmers have 
furnished the majority not only of the teachers and educational 
leaders, but also of the doctors and ministers and to a less extent 
the lawyers of the country. 

The results of this early contact with rural life during child- 
hood and the earlier years of professional experience vary greatly 
according to the attitude, perspective, the breadth of vision, the 
keenness of insight which characterized the period. Too fre- 
quently it is to be feared the attitude was one that led youths 
away from rural interest to look elsewhere for life's opportuni- 
ties. While it must be recognized that rural youth must con- 
tinue to be free to look forward to entering any walk of life, it is 
particularly unfortunate if those acting as the educational leaders 
11 
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in rural districts and as supervisors of the rural teaclieTs should 
be lacking in full and sympathetic appreciation of the newer 
possibilities now opening up for the development of the intelli- 
gence and the continued intellectual and social growth of those 
remaining in rural activities. 

In regard to the time spent as pupils in rural schools the 99 
reports on this point indicate the following distribution: [0|5 
(8) 9 i 14|. Sixty-nine of the inspectors spent from six to ten 
years (inclusive) as pupils in rural schools. The periods of ex- 
perience as teachers in rural schtKils, while not so long, indicate 
that most of the inspectors began their teaching career there. 
The distribution for the 101 inspectors reporting on this point 
is as follows: [0 } 3(4 1/2)7 j 18]. Seventy-one inspectors taught 
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from 3 to 9 years in the rural schools. Another interesting fact 
revealed by the table is the age of many of the inspectors, es- 
pecially in Eastern Canada. Evidently the ''frequent changing 
of inspectors" is not one of the crucial problems in supervision. 
The positions are permanent or during good conduct. In many 
of the provinces a retiring allowance has been provided in order 
to do justice to the men and at the same time enable the author- 
ities to feel more free to retire men too old to do the most effective 
worki under the somewhat trying conditions experienced in the 
performance of inspectorial duties. 

SECTION II 

Duties of Inspectors 

As indicated in the chapter on ''Units of Organization and 
Control," the corps of inspectors are really the field officers of 
the respective departments of education. Their duties are much 
the same in all the provinces and consist chiefly of the following: 

(1) To see that the school law and regulations are carried out 
by all concerned in the work of the schools. 

(2) To interpret the law for teachers and trustees and answer 
any questions and furnish information which will assist them in 
performing their duties. 

(3) To aid the central department in administering the pro- 
vincial school system and in securing a measure of uniformity in 
standards of provision and attainment. 

(4) To visit the schools at least once a year, preferably twice, 
and, in the case of inefficient teaching, more frequently, and to 
report the necessary data for the calculation of the provincial 
grants earned by the districts. 

(5) To inspect the assessment rolls, tax list, and all books, 
vouchers and documents of the Boards of Trustees to prevent 
fraud, and to secure more careful and efficient local management 
of school affairs. 

(6) "To advise with teachers in all that may tend to promote 
efficiency and the character and usefulness of their schools." 

(7) To promote the advancement of education by holding 
institutes and public meetings as frequently as possible, and 
especially to encourage the establishment of schools in localities 
where none exist. 
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(8) To act as special arbitrator in local disputes, appoint 
trustees or auditor when those locally responsible fail to do so 
and in general to act as the special agent of the Department 
when occasion requires. 

(9) To report on their inspection to the respective school 
boards and to their Department of Education at stated intervals. 
To prepare annually a general report on the schools of their 
inspectorate for the use of the Department of Education. 

(10) To investigate and report upon all "poor" or "assisted" 
schools and applications for the formation of new districts. 

(11) To aid the trustees as far as possible, in securing good 
building plans, good equipment and library and the best available 
teachers. 

(12) To inspect the school as to site, grounds, water supply, 
buildings, out-houses, lighting, heating, equipment, etc., and 
report upon same as required. 

(13) To inspect the work of the teacher, ascertain the standing 
of the pupils, demote or promote as he deems advisable, inspect 
register, time-tables and written work of pupils. "He shall 
assist the teacher in selecting and planning this work; and, by 
judicious criticism and advice and by teaching illustrative lessons, 
he shall endeavor to improve the methods of instruction."* 

(14) To advise with the teacher and trustees in every way that 
will tend to strengthen the service rendered by the local school. 

In Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia the inspectors 
have more administrative work to do than those in the West. 
Much of the work regarding grant apportionment, receiving 
returns from school boards, and working them over for statistical 
and grant purposes which the Eastern inspectors have to do is 
cared for at the central departments in the West. This explains 
in part the somewhat congested condition of the work in the 
central departments in some of the Western provinces and also 
the somewhat burdensome duties of the Eastern inspectors. In 
Ontario the inspector is the educational secretary of the county 
council and in Nova Scotia he is the clerk of the District Board of 
School Commissioners. As far as can be gathered from official 
documents the range of duties imposed upon the inspectors is 
greater in Ontario and Nova Scotia than in any of the other 
provinces. In the light of the above schedule of duties it is 

sOnt.— iDBtruction 16(a), See. 3(2). 
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rather interesting to find the regulations of one of the provinces 
stating that *'when not otherwise employed^' it is the duty of the 
Inspectors to render assistance in the Education office. 



SECTION III 



Actual Conditions Under which Inspectors Work 

1. Number of Schools and Number of Teasers per Inspector: 
Schedule P will be of special interest in this connection. The 
data are found in the answers to question VI of the second 
questionnaire. 

SCHEDULE P.— NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS PER 

INSPECTOR 



No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


TOEAL 


TOIAL 


AnawsR 


Rttsal 




VILL40B 


TiAGBnta 


Urban 


Tbachbrs 


No. or 


No. or 


Papu 


SCBOOLB 


Tbuin 


Schools 




Schools 


Tftmof 


Schools 




1 


22 


80 








1 


100 


21 


130 


2 


120 


100 




5 


2 


13 


126 


118 


3 


108 


99 




1 


7 


35 


111 


185 


4 


88 


88 




4 


5 


22 


97 


114 


5 


75 


75 




8 


5 


73 


84 


156 


6 


175 


75 




8 


4 


41 


183 


124 


7 


80 


80 




6 


13 


85 


96 


171 


8 


112 


102 




2 


2 


12 


115 


116 


9 


115 


105 




7 


3 


24 


123 


186 


10 


89 


89 


15 


15 


4 


25 


108 


129 


11 


136 


136 




14 








142 


150 


12 


121 


121 




3 


4 


15 


128 


189 


18 


110 


110 




7 


4 


9 


118 


116 


14 


112 


103 




4 


2 


20 


117 


127 


15 


170 


200 


8 


12 


5 


15 


183 


227 


18 


187 


137 


13 


25 


7 


25 


157 


187 


17 


150 


150 


16 


30 


5 


16 


171 


196 


18 


154 


154 


8 


8 


8 


29 


170 


191 


19 


200 


225 


100 


125 


5 


15 


306 


865 


20 


180 


180 


9 


10 


10 


74 


199 


264 


21 


140 


140 


12 


30 








152 


170 


22 


156 


125 


18 


51 








174 


176 


23 


154 


154 


7 


11 


5 


33 


166 


199 


24 


67 


66 


10 


26 


1 


8 


78 


100 


26 


78 


73 


13 


24 


2 


15 


88 


112 


26 


83 


88 


2 


6 


8 


18 


88 


117 


27 


61 


61 


2 


3 


6 


27 


69 


91 


28 


70 


70 


4 


9 


8 


26 


77 


105 


29 


68 


69 
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12 
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74 


86 


80 


100 (T) 


150 (T) 














100 


150 


31 


45 


45 
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23 








52 


68 


82 


64 


64 


12 


81 


1 


10 


rr 


105 


83 


90 


96 


5 


17 


2 


8 


97 


121 


84 


42 


42 


4 


8 








46 


50 


86 


85 


82 








4 


18 


89 


100 


86 


80 


82 


8 


18 








88 


100 


87 


75 


68 


9 


15 


1 


13 


85 


96 


88 


85 


88 
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16 


91 


116 


89 


70 


70 
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29 


80 


108 
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SCHEDULE P.— NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS PER 

INSPECTOR—CComptetod) 



No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


No. or 


Total 


Total 




Rttsal 




VlLLlOB 




Ubbar 




No. or 


No. or 


Pafbb 


SCBOOLt 




Schools 


Tbuih 


SCBOOLt 




Schools 


TiACHHM 


40 


70 


75 


1 


5 


4 


27 


76 


107 


41 


66 


68 


3 


14 


2 


18 


71 


100 


42 


81 


36 








21 


139 


52 


176 


43 


46 


46 


3 


. 3 


6 


41 


65 


90 


44 


86 


95 


1 


3 


2 


19 


89 


117 


46 


64 


71 


1 


3 


5 


24 


70 


98 


48 


72 


73 


2 


5 


4 


42 


78 


120 


47 


66 


75 


3 


19 


1 


7 


70 


101 


48 


65 


70 








9 


64 


74 


134 


49 


76 


76 


2 


6 


3 


12 


80 


93 


50 


71 


82 


3 


8 








74 


90 


51 


74 


76 


1 


3 


3 


20 


78 


99 


52 


53 


58 








9 


46 


62 


103 


53 


72 


80 


1 


3 


1 


16 


74 


99 


54 


64 


74 


1 


5 


2 


29 


67 


108 


55 


90 


110 


3 


8 


3 


20 


96 


188 


66 


61 


66 








3 


62 


64 


118 


57 


66 


68 


3 


21 


2 


16 


61 


94 


68 


86 


90 


2 


4 


3 


23 


91 


117 


59 


72 


100 


1 


4 


1 


12 


74 


116 


60 


101 


120 


1 


2 








102 


122 


61 


80 


84 


4 


9 


9 


36 


93 


128 


62 


77 


87 


6 


18 


2 


10 


86 


116 


63 


62 


76 








2 


11 


64 


87 


64 


87 


92 


1 


8 


1 


6 


89 


100 


65 


97 


101 


3 


5 


2 


11 


102 


117 


66 


75 


75 


4 


6 


2 


35 


81 


116 


67 


79 


83 


2 


6 


2 


22 


83 


111 


68 


120 


124 


5 


7 


2 


12 


129 


143 


69 


86 


86 


10 


10 


4 


16 


100 


HI 


70 


116 


118 


8 


9 








124 


127 


71 


145 


175 


23 


60 








168 


235 


72 


145 


158 


25 


73 


160 


196 


230 


427 


73 


18 (T) 


18 (T) 








2(T) 


6(T) 


20(?) 


24 (T) 


74 


160 


160 


20 


42 


2 


12 


172 


204 


75 


158 


214 


8 


24 


4 


26 


170 


268 


76 


180 


260 


26 


75 


155 


176 


360 


500 


77 


120 


121 


6 


6 








126 


127 


78 


32 (T) 


33 (T) 














32(T) 


33 m 


79 


119 


121 


24 


37 


9 


34 


162 


102 


80 


75 


96 


27 


260 


102 


346 


204 


690 


81 


105 


112 


20 


34 








125 


146 


8S 


36 


36 


3 


8 








39 


44 


83 


119 


119 














119 


119 


84 


163 


170 


5 


18 


8 


46 


171 


283 


85 


228 


228 


9 


25 


2 


7 


239 


260 


86 


155 


168 


19 


62 


7 


66 


181 


265 


87 


213 


213 


12 


25 


3 


18 


228 


250 


88 


164 


i64 


6 


12 


4 


20 


174 


106 


89 


134 


134 


24 


68 


4 


21 


162 


213 


90 


104 


91 


10 


30 


34 


190 


148 


311 


91 


115 


116 


5 


12 


5 


69 


126 


186 


92 


76 


96 


11 


32 


4 


24 


91 


151 


93 


162 


162 


34 


74 


4 


38 


200 


244 


94 


137 


137 


10 


21 


2 


23 


149 


181 


95 


144 


160 








27 


199 


171 


359 


96 


101 


101 


13 


28 


2 


34 


116 


168 


97 


129 


131 


3 


6 


6 


16 


137 


153 


98 


133 


133 


11 


30 


4 


68 


148 


221 


99 


120 


132 














120 


132 


100 


126 


126 


11 


26 


2 


10 


139 


162 


101 


108 


103 


27 


58 


6 


60 


135 


221 


102 


181 


192 


6 


16 


6 


47 


191 


256 



Note: B. C.:— No. 1; Alberts. Noe. 2-14 ine., Ssak.— Nos. 16-23 ine.; Msn. Nos. 24-89 inc.; Ont— No*. 4a-eT 
inc.; Que. Nos. 68 snd 83 inc.; N. B.— Nos. 84-87 inc.; P. E. I.— Nos. 88-89 inc.; N. 8. Nos. 90-102 ine. 
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The significant fact revealed by this table is the amount of 
variation in the number of schools and teachers assigned to each 
inspector within a given province and the astonishing variation 
between the provinces in this matter. The following sum- 
marized statement of the variation will be of interest. 

VARIATION IN NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 

PER INSPECTOR 



Pbotxncb 



NUMBm 09 SCHOOLB 



NUMBSR or TlAODBS 



BritidbCohimbn 

AlbcrU 

fVwHtrfHwwui 

Muiitobft 

Ontario 

Qoebeei 

New Brantwick 

PriDM Edward laUod 
Nora Seotia 



Notsuffiewnt data is Aimnal 
Reports or Answera to Quea- 
tumnairea. 

I 84 U08 (//7) 120 \ 183] 

(152 \ IM (171) 188 \ 805] 

I 45 { 74 ( 85) 89 MOO] 

( 52 { 70 ( 75) 85 ^ 102] 

[100 \ 125 U6i) 172 \ 36(q 

(171 U81 ( r ) 289 y 289] 

( T U«2 ( T ) 174 ^ r ] 

( 9H 125 (1S9) 149 \ 200] 



(114 \ 118 (119) 
(170 \ 187 (lOe) 
( 50 Ml 000) 
[87{ 99(108) 
(111 \ 127 (IM) 
(233 ^ 259 ( r ) 

( T uw ( n 

(132 { 152 088) 



189 \ 171] 
227^865] 
115 \ 150] 
117 \ 175] 
263^090] 
280^250] 
218^ 7] 
244^359] 



> Noe. 73, 78 aad 82 are omitted, aa they rqpreaeiit aimply part-time aerriee. 



By letting the eye run up the vertical columns one can get a 
definite idea of the relative status of each province in the case of 
the lower and upper extremes of variation, the median number 
of schools and teachers per inspector in each province and the 
intermediate upper and lower quartiles for the various provinces. 
Arranging the provinces in the ascending order of medians we 
have with regard to the number of schools per inspector the 
following: — Ontario 75, Manitoba 83, Alberta 117, Nova Scotia 
139, Quebec 152, Prince Edward Island between 162 and 174, 
Saskatchewan 171, New Bnmswick between 181 and 239. There 
is certainly food for thought on the part of some of the provinces 
in the facts revealed in the above table. Some of the provinces 
evidently expect their inspectors to look after more than twice 
the number of teachers than others. What is there to justify 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and especially Prince Edward Island, Sas- 
katchewan, and New Brunswick in asking their inspectors to be 
responsible for so much more work than Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Alberta require of their inspectors? Later tables will reveal some 
further interesting facts bearing on this point. 

2. DistribiUion of Inspectors* Time: The a, b, and d divisions 
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of Question VII were asked in the hope that the answers would 
reveal something of the relationship existing between admmis- 
trative duties, supervisory duties and travelling as factors in the 
inspectors' time. The general complaint that the supervision of 
teachers and instruction must be neglected on account of the 
burden of office and purely administractive duties prompted 
the question. The absolute values found in the following table 
— Schedules Q, R, and S, — are, of course, merely the estimate of 
the inspectors made more or less carefully. The one thing the 
table does reveal is the relative largeness with which administra- 
tive duties, supervisory duties and travelling loom in the con- 
sciousness of the inspectors when they think of the amount of 
time spent in each. How those inspectors who spend more than 
100 per cent of the 24 hours for 365 days in the year manage to 
get a graft on Father Time must be considered as a problem 
beyond the scope of the present inquiry. 
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SCHEDULE Q.— DISTRIBUTION OF INSPECTOR'S TIME— (Condtiderf) 
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SCHEDULE R.— VARIATION IN TIME DISTRIBUTION— IN 

PERCENTAGES 



Psothtcb 



firitiah Columbia 

Alberta 

Sukatehewan 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New Bruofwick . 
Prince Ed. Iiland 

Nova Scotia 

Canada 



AoMDnsnuTiTB Duma 



Not enoo^ data for ealeo- 
lation. 

[ 6 ^ 5 ( 10 ) 20 ^ 50] 

[ 4 ^ 55 ( fO ) 26 ^ 25] 

13.5 { 7 (;0) 15^3311 

I 4 ^ 8 ( M ) 25 ^ 40] 

I 81 { 10 ( 95 ) 65 ^ 80] 

1 r < 6( r )io^ T] 

[7 i 10( T )75^ TJ 

I 15 ^ 20 ( f5 ) 35 ^ 40) 

(3.5 { 9(19.5)25 \ 80[ 



SupBamoBT Derm 



IM 2( 7) 

[2^ 2( 4) 
12<5.5( 9) 

IH 10 ( It) 

[5\ 10 (W) 

[T< 7( T) 

iU U40) 

]7< 10(55*) 

U \ 7 00) 



10^20] 
50^80] 
17^60] 
30^65] 
33 ^56] 
12i^T] 

T ni 

50^55] 
33 ^80] 



TiAyBLLINO 



15^ 6 (P) 20^ 00] 
[5H.8( 7)25^ 401 
m \ 4 (10) 25 \ Mil 
[3{ 7.1(10)15^ «5] 
(5{ 10(55)42^ 50| 
[ 6 \ 12*(T)80(T) } lOOCni 
iU T(«>) T \ T] 
[3{ 8(15)40^ 551 
(2{ 6(10)83^ 60| 



SCHEDULE S.— VARIATION IN DISTANCE TRAVELLED 

PER YEAR 



PROTDfCa 



British Co- 
lumlna .. 

Alberto. . . . 

Saskatche- 
wan 

Manitoba. . 

Ontario — 

<)iiebec 

New Bruns- 
wick . .. 

P. E. Island 

Nova Scotia 

Canada. 



Bt Rail or Boat 



Notenoufl^dato. 

(250 { 76O(lfO0)2000 \ 2500] 

(500 { 1000(fftf5)2500 \ 2700] 
[500 { 500(1550)2000 \ 3000] 
[200 { 300(800)1300^8000] 
(400 ^ 500( 7 ) 650 y 900] 

(400 { 500( r )2000 } 3000] 

[t i 7 ( 500) T ^ T J 

[120 { 200(150)1000 M400] 

[120 { 500(1000)2000^8000] 



Bt Hoitn or Axm> 



(1600 { 2300(;e500)3500 \ 3500] 

[2400 { 25OO(f5O0)2523 \ 3600] 
[ 500 \ 1000(1555)4000 \ 4000] 
( 250 { 1000(MOO)2500 \ 4000] 
[ 50 M00( ^)1000 \ 1200] 

(2400 { 3000( 7 )3600 \ 5000] 
[ 7 ^ 7 (900) 7 ^ 7 1 
( 300 { 500( 750)1000 \ 2000] 
( 50 \ 1000(1800)2500 \ 5000] 



Total DnrrAicoB 



[2500 \ 3500(4000)4250 \ 6000] 

(2500 { 3000(.<500)5000 \ 5100] 
[1000 i 2100(5000)4500 \ 7000] 
[ 360 { 1500(5000)3000 \ 10500] 
[ 200 { 502(1500)2500 ^ 7200) 

[4000 \ 4400( T )5500 \ 6000] 
[ 7 \ 1200( 7 )2500 \ 7 ] 
[ 970 i 1200(1700)2500 \ 8000] 
[ 200 i 1500(5550)4000 \ 10500] 



The difficulties of estimating the amount of time spent in these 
respective ways are quite apparent. The table does, however, 
give a somewhat true impression of the conditions that exist. 
Allowing for the somewhat varying interpretation of the question 
one cannot but feel that in the distribution of time between ad- 
ministrative duties and supervisory duties the variation is exces- 
sive even within a given province. If the inspectors distribute 
their times as stated, or even approximately so, it would seem that 
in very many cases there ought to be some modification of their 
scheme of work. One is prompted to ask the question as to how 
many of the inspectors have actually carefully analyzed their 
work and time distribution with a view to a better adjustment 
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in the light of relative values and to the elimination of wasted 
hours. Some efficiency engineering work would seem to be 
needed in this connection. The inaccuracy of the information 
forbids any conclusions in regard to the relative time given to 
supervision and administrative work or travelling. Attention 
may, however, be called to the evidently large amount of time 
spent in travelling, the apparent equality or predominance of 
administrative duties over those of supervision. 

In considering the variation in the distance travelled one may 
assume that the data are a little more reliable than in the case 
of the time variations above. The data here recorded will be 
used a little later in the discussion. 

3. Salaries and Expenses of Inspectors: Schedules T, U, V, 
and W will indicate the present situation regarding the ques- 
tion of salaries. With the exception of the county, urban and 
joint inspectorates of Ontario these salaries are paid by the 
provincial governments. In Ontario the inspectors above re- 
ferred to are paid by the county council, the urban municipal 
council, or by joint contributions by provincial and local 
authority. 

A careful analysis of this schedule reveals an interesting situa- 
tion. By running the eye up the vertical columns in the sum- 
marized tables giving the variation and correlations one can see 
the relative place of the different provinces in regard to the pay- 
ment of inspectors. The median net salaries is especially instruc- 
tive, the provinces arranging themselves in the following descend- 
ing order: British Columbia (?), Manitoba $1800, Alberta $1750,' 
Ontario $1700, Saskatchewan $1575, Nova Scotia $1250, Quebec 
$1050, New Brunswick $1000, Prince Edward Island $700. 
While keeping in mind the varying cost of living as one goes from 
the East to the West there still appears no adequate justification 
for the salary schedules of the East. They are deplorably low 
if real educational leadership is to be expected and professional 
growth on the part of the inspectors required. Even in the 
West the relative place of the inspector's salary with that of 
other professional and business occupations in the same provinces 
indicates that the West is not so far ahead of the East in the 
matter as would appear on the surface. 

s Note: Alberta now pays net salaiy of S2000 and hence should come before 
Manitoba. 
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SCHEDULE T.— SALAKIES AND EXPENSES OF INSPECTORS 
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SCHEDULE T.— SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF INSPECTORS- 

{Condvded) 
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SCHEDULE U.— VARLA.TION IN SALARIES OF INSPECTORS 



PROTINCB 
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Not enough data. 
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[ 850 ^ 850( 85 0) 850 ^ 850] 
[1000 { 1500(1500)1500 \ 1700] 



PBnaNT Net Silabt 



[1650 { 1700(17^)1800 \ 1800] 

(1450 { 1460(1575)1600 \ 1600] 

(1500 \ 1725(1800)1950 \ 2000] 

[1350 { 1700(1700)1725 \ 1950] 

[ 800^ 1000(1050)1100 \ 1200] 

[ 860 { 900(7 )1000 \ 1200] 

[ T ^ 650( r ) 700 ^ ? ] 

( 475 { 1100(1«50)1250 \ 1250] 



Salixt Dnnum 



[2000 { 24SWS00}9fM \ WXSi 

(1800 \ 1900(«000)2200 \ 2500] 
[2000 \ 2400(1500)3000 \ 8600] 
[2000 { 2000(1500)2500 \ 3000| 
(1500 { 1600(1000)2000 \ 2000] 

( 200 { 2000(1000)2000 \ 2400} 

I r ^ r (/«oo) r ^ n 

(1000 \ 1800(1000)2000 \ 2500] 



Note.— The lalary of inspectors in. Alberta waa changed to 12,000 phis a $700 allowaaoe for apensei at tfa* 
recent session of the LcguUture. 
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SCHEDULE v.— CORRELATION BETWEEN TRAVELLING, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND NET SAL- 
ARIES—MEDIANS 



PROVINCS 



British Columluft 

Albert* 

SMdatchewuD 

Mamitoba 

OnUrio 

Quebec 

New Bninswick 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 



MiLKAOB 
TlATBLUMO 



S4.000 

4.600 

3.000 

2.000 

1.200 
4.400-2.500 
1.200-2.500 

1.700 



Net Salarixs 



$1,750 
1.575 
1.800 
1,700 
1.050 
eOO-1.000 
650-700 
1.250 



No. or SCBOOLB 



117 

171 

83 

75 

152 

181-239 

162-174 

139 



No. or TsACBBia 



129 

196 

100 

108 

192 
259-260 
196-213 

186 



SCHEDULE W.— ADDITIONAL COST IF MEDLVN DESIRED 

SALARY WERE GRANTED 



PROVIMCB 



British Cohunbia 

Alberta 

Sadsatdbewan 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Ouebec 

New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

Total 



Total No. or Imnc- 

TORS Df PROTIMCS 



6 
15 
14 
21 
96 
50 
8 
3 
13 



AoDinOMAL COBT 

piR Insfbctor 



$700 
400 
700 
800 
600 
300 
350 
500 



Total Additional 

COflT 



$10,500 

5.600 

14.700 

76.800 

30.000 

2.400 

1.050 

6.500 



$147JUM) 



The schedules showing the correlations between travelling and 
salaries, number of teachers and number of schools, reveal an 
even more significant situation. It is clear that as the number of 
teachers and schools per inspector increases the salary decreases. 
Notice the cases of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan in regard to this matter. 
A glance at the travelling column will show that reduced travel- 
ling afifects Quebec considerably, Prince Edward Island somewhat, 
and Nova Scotia a little. This justfies in part a greater number 
of teachers per inspector but not, by any means, the number 
allotted to each inspector in these provinces. Manifestly the 
Eastern provinces and Saskatchewan must wake up to the fact 
that they are not treating their inspectors either fairly or gener- 
ously in thus giving them less remimeration and more onorous 
duties than that assigned to their colleagues in the other provinces. 
Other aspects of this question will be referred to in the conclud- 
ing discussion. 
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SECTION IV 

Methods of Inspection and Supervision 

A. General Method of Improving Efficiency of Teachers.'* 

A number of the more helpful and suggestive answers indicating 
in the words of the inspectors themselves their general plan for 
improving the efficiency of their teachers will be of interest and 
value. 

No. 7. — " I try to have trustees consult me in selecting. In many cases I 
select the teacher. I encourage the Boards to pay good salaries and require 
correspondingly good service. I teach for the teachers. I discuss their faults 
at the end of each inspection. I carry copies of good journals on teachers 
work and leave them with the teachers. I advise the teachers where they can 
find helpful literature. " 

No. 9. — (1) " Make sure the curriculum is understood. (2) Watch for rest- 
less and inattentive children. Discuss such with the teacher suggesting method 
for trial. (3) Advise constantly on seat-work. (4) With teachers trained 
outside the province occasionally teach a lesson in Phonics or Primary Numb^. 
(5) In testing a class always strive to handle it so that it may be an object 
lesson in class management. (6) I always feel free to discuss and criticize any 
method I see used by any teacher. If I cannot suggest a better I do not expect 
anv change. " 

No. 12. — " (1 ) Criticism, favorable and adverse at time of visit. (2) Written 
suggestions sent from headquarters after visit. (3) By referring teachers to 
hdpful works on education. (4) By taking at least one lesson with the class 
in the presence of the teacher. (5) By ortA and written tests to pupils indi- 
cating the results to be realized.'' 

No. 14. — "An Annual Teachers' Convention — 2 days. Sending school 
magazines after I had read them. Sending them pictures I collect for Eohool 
room decoration. Sending them letters run off on the Duplicator on Seating, 
School Gardening, Caretaking, School Room Decoration, etc. Explaining 
the aim of our program. In conversation at recess or after school trying to 
leave a little inspiration as to the importance and high character of the work 
intrusted to the charge of teachers. " 

No. 16. — "Greatest difiSculty in short term schools and with "permit" 
teachers: also lack of personal contact with trustees and ratcP-payers. 
Remedy: Circular letters sent to each rural school about time of opening in 
spring, emphasizing required time-table, familiarity with course of study, etc. 
My annual report to the Minister sent in circular form to every Board of 
Trustees, Local Teachers' associations and institute meetings with special 
attention to Trustees Section." 

No. 20. — "(1) Noting methods of most successful teachers. (2) Suggestions 
oral and written, on the spot. (3) Justification of teachers' attitude in re- 
ports to trustees, when there has been friction, if teacher is ri{;ht. (4) 
Warnings to inefficient teachers orally or by correspondence. (5) Discussion 
of alternative methods with teachers. (6) Lessons by inspector to illustrate. 
(7) Referring teachers to suitable books on methods. (8) Reminding teachers 
of what thev were taught in Normal School. " 

No. 26 — "General: 1. Watching teachers at work. 2. Taking classes 
myself. 3. Talk with teachers as to methods, organization, progress, diaci- 
plme, etc. 

« Questionnaire No. II, Answers to Question 7 (c) 
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"Special: — In case of weak, or very young teachers who because of inex- 
perience are not doing good work I stay longer and help them to organize their 
claraes, ^^e their wonc, arrange time-table and solve special difficulties. 

** I try on all occasions to cultivate a friendly relation with my teachers so 
that they will always feel free to write me regarding difficulties which come 
up from time to time. '' 

No. 29. — ^* By local conventions where teachers who are notably successful 
in some subjects are adced to give papers. By recommending books I con- 
sider helpful and in individual cases oy outlining a method which I think will 
improve a teacher's work in any subject which I find poorly handled. " 

No. 31. — "(a) On occasion of my official visit, — (1) See her teaching and 
suggest improvements. (2) Teach some classes myself. (3) Discuss the 
district and the pupils with her. (4) Have the Trustees meet me at the school; 
they come thus into closer touch with the teacher. (5) Give tests in certain 
subjects and tell her how her school compares with other schools. 

" (b) Encourage teachers to attend Cx)nventions. " 

No. 41. — *^ Diiring visits to schools I always point out defects, and show how 
to remedy by teaching, examining, or directing the teacher as to procedure, etc. 
At Institute Meeting by keeping all under control and making programmes 
practical, etc. Getting teachers mterested in their work by requiring better 
work, good examination results and providing through the Board ali equip- 
ment, etc. necessary for best work. Getting them interested in libraries, etc. 
and directing their reading and the reading of their pupils through them. " 

No. 42.— -^^ Visit class rooms as often as' possible, the weaker the teacher the 
more frequent the visits, watch teacher at work, privately point out faults, 
show bv advice, suggestion and example how to avoid them, illustrate correct 
methoos, advise weaker teachers to visit class rooms of others, advise all to 
attend ixistitutes. assemble staff at close of inspection for a helpful talk, general 
meetings of teacners when possible, advise books and publications to be read» 
etc." 

No. 43. — " (1) I always teach for weak teachers and frequently for others 
showing them the pleasure of knowing a subject well and how to interest and 
encourage pupils bv a thorough grasp of each subject. (2) I select the most 
helpful books on subjects and tell the teachers where to get them and frequentlv 
get some good ones put in the school library. We have libraries in almost au 
schools. I try to keep informed in the best modem ideas on school work and 
always leave a teacher a little better than I find them. " 

No. 45. — ''Advise short prompt lessons and sympathetic buoyant help, but 
not until the pupils have put forth an earnest effort to conquer difficulties 
themselves. Encourage them to make wise use of the three levers that move 
the world, viz. (1) Love of acquisition. (2) Pleasure in competition. (3) 
Desire for approbation. Teachers who can use these wisely, not going ahead 
of the pupils' own effort, will succeed and her pupils will be prepared to meet 
and to overcome difficulties in after life. I try to impress on teachers that a 
little encouragement is worth any amount of fault-finding. " 

No. 55. — '' (1)1 try to induce teachers whose academic standing is not satis- 
factory to attend achool again. (2) Those who have not been properly trained 
I try to induce to attend a training school. (3) Those teachers who lack 
fitness for the calling I try to induce to take up other work. " 

No. 63. — "First get to know the teacher oy observing her work, noting 
mentally any excellencies or defects in manner, method, or management. 
Sometimes ask permission to teach a class so that I can illustrate the more 
excellent way, and towards the end of my visit discuss the principles undc rlying 
my suggestions in a quiet talk with the teacher. Sometimes the suggestions 
and the talk are enough, but usually I toAch some lesson, if only to get into 
touch with the pupils and givd them some direct inspiration as a resuU of my 
visit. I am in my office every Saturdav and am re^^ularly consulted by teachers 
on difficulties — on reading, on methods, on selectmg books for school libraries 
or supplementary reading, etc. " 

No. 64. — ** (1) Attend best and highest professional schools. (2) Inter- 
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visitation of schools. (3) Teachers' Institutes (once a year). (4) Public 
examinations inviting several teachers. (5) Professional reaclmg. (6) Sub- 
scription to professional papers, etc. (7) Further academic study. (8) 
Attendance at summer schools.'' 

No. 69. — '* Hold teachers' conferences once a year at convenient centers. 
Teach classes in their schools as an object lesson. Point out their weak points 
as teachers. Recommend books of professional nature for their reading. 
Advise the Normal School as to the weak points in their teachers. " 




dirige' 

mani^re de faire le distribution du temps entre les divers groupes ou classes 
d'^l^ves — et comment dresser unhoraireconvenable. . . . 

Je tiens 8 & 10 de ses reunions d'institutrices chaque annde. 

Le total des distances k parcourir pour tenir ces r<^unions et donner ces con- 
ferences e^t de 300 k 325 milles." 

No. 88. — ** Local Institutes of teachers, meeting in centers on Saturdays every 
two weeks. General teachers' associations for whole inspectorate holding two 
davs' convention each year. Free lendinp library of professional books cir- 
culated by mail among teachers. Educational columns in local newspapers. 
Competitions in special subjects by pupils in which prizes are awarded to the 
teachers as well as to the pupils. " 

No. 96. — "(1) Observe the teachers conducting some lessons called for. (2) 
Observe the teacher conducting some of her regular school work. (3) Conduct 
one or two lessons myself to test pupils. (4) Suggestions to teachers how they 
can improve their methods either in teaching or discipline. (5) Get my teach- 
ers together in small groups as early in the year as possible for conferences, 
<^cussions of difficulties, etc. At these institutes I always have some of 
mv experienced teachers conduct model lessons in the different subjects of the 
school course." 

An analysis of all the answers to this question indicates that 
the following are the chief methods used by the inspectors in 
their efforts to strengthen the work of the teachers: 

(1) Teachers meetings, conferences, institutes, conventions 
are mentioned by 57 of the inspectors as some of the most impor- 
tant means of maintaining and increasing the efEciency of the 
teachers. 

(2) The use of the model, illustrative or exemplary lesson by 
the inspector as an effective means of aiding the teacher is used 
and favored by 50 of the inspectors. 

(3) Referring teachers to helpful literature in the way of pro- 
fessional books, periodicals, monographs, supplementary readers, 
etc., is a common practice of 33 of the inspectors. 

(4) Seventeen of the inspectors made definite mention of 
encouraging the teacher to feel free to consult them by corre- 
spondence in regard to difficulties that may arise. 

(5) Seventy-four say that they discuss more or less fully the 
questions of management, discipline, organization of school, of 
school program, of work in each subject, etc. Their statements 
in this regard may be grouped as follows: 
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(a) General statements indicating no specific points of view: 

Personal advice when visiting. 

Suggestions oral and written. 

Discuss methods of work. 

Discuss and expound methods in specific instances. 

Observe teachers at work. 

Talk to teachers regarding methods. 

Discuss with teachers their work and progress. 

Discuss the district and the pupils with her. 

Conversations. 

Talks with individual teachers. 

Advice as to method and general management. 

Questions to promote introspection. 

AdviciH rei^ardmg attitude and method. 

Consultation regarding method. 

Conversation and discussion. 

Discussion with teacher regarding methods. 

Discussion as to methods and organization. 

Consultation during visit. 

Consultation during discussion. 

Counsel and remarks regarding method. 

Observe and correct in discussion. 

Counsel and instruction along the lines of discipline and method. 

Discussion and suggestion — personal advice and instruction. 

Discussion and suggestion regarding methods and discipline. 

Criticism favorable and adverse at time of visit. 

Helpful criticism and discussion of phases of the work. 

Su^esting and advising. 

Observe methods and suggest improvements. 

(b) Statements indicative of tendency to center attention on 

negative criticism: 

Attention directed to their failures, criticize. 

Criticize methods when they fail to get results, for their good. 

I discuss their faults. 

Have teacher teach first to see where she is going astray. 

Replacing poor teachers with good ones. 

Warnings to inefficient teachers. 

Pointing out weaknesses. 

Encourage unfit to work in other fields. 

" I always feel free to discuss and criticize anv method I see used by anv 

teacher. If I cannot suggest a better one 1 do not expect any change. 
Discuss weak points. 
Suggestions for the correction of defects. 

(c) Statements explicitly indicative of constructive attitude: 

Good hints as to how results may be obtained. 

Advice as to methods and materials with exemplification. 

Discuss best methods of teaching especially with reference to those sub- 
jects wherein weakness is shown. 

Suggest remedies for defects. 

Discuss and suggest regarding relative emphasis upon and within subjects. 

Suggest and hel^ in classification of pupils and making of time-tables. 

Discuss alternative methods. 

Reminding teachers of what they were taught in normal school. 

'' If teacher is young and weak I stay longer and aid her in organizing her 
work, making out time-table and classifying the pupils. Cultivate 
their friendship and esteem so as to make them feel free to consult in 
person or by mail regarding difficulties that come from time to time. " 

Outline methods and suggestions for teachers needing same. 
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Urge Boards to provide adequate facilities for teachers. 

Advice, suggestion and example. 

Appreciation of good work done. Recognition of effort and success. 

Advise beginners to spend day or so in a well-conducted school. 

New methods explained and illustrated. 

Suggest selection of subject-matter, especially essentials. 

Discussion of teaching, discipline, and management in a spirit of fairness 
and helpfulness. 

Prizes g^ven to pupils and teachers. 

Suggestions from headquarters after visit. 

Referring teachers to helpful educational literature, books, periodicals, 
supplementary readers. 

Having professional books added to the rural school libraries. Develop- 
ing a professional library for the use of the inspectorate. 

Oral and written examinations to suggest standards of attainment. 

Passing on the suggestive work of good teachers. 

Urge continuance of academic and professional training. 

Keep up their own reading and study and to prepare carefully their work 
for the school. 

Encourage Boards to pay good salaries and demand good service. 

Uphold the teacher when in the right in dispute with Trustees. 

Try to keep informed myself. 

Advise the Normal Schools as to weakness of graduates in the field. 

Have board of examiners for inspectorate — proficiency papers prepared 
to indicate spirit and quality of work desirable. 



B. Acttuil Procedure in Inspecting Rural Schools 

In asking Question VII (c) it was intended that it should deal 
only with the general plans and policies of the inspectors in 
regard to the professional improvement of their teachers. Ques- 
tion IX, on the other hand, was intended to call forth a statement 
of the usual procedure on an official visitation including all 
aspects of the inspectorial duties, but with special reference to 
any dififerentiation in treatment resulting from variation in 
quality of teacher's work. Evidently the questions did not make 
this dififerentiation clear for in many cases the inspectors either 
ask that the one answer serve for both questions, or give an answer 
to but one of the questions or in the majority of instances dupli- 
cate the answer to the first in answering the second with more or 
less extensive additions or abbreviations. To give a full state- 
ment of the replies to Question IX would, therefore, be to repeat 
in large measure what has already been presented. It will, how- 
ever, be of value to select the more suggestive of the answers 
to Question IX with the special purpose of indicating the normal 
procedure of an official inspection, and especially such differentia- 
tion as is occasionally made in dealing with a good teacher and 
a weak teacher. 
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PROCEDURE IN INSPECTING RURAL SCHOOLS 



NO. 



BXTRAL SCHOOL HAVING A GOOD 
TBACHBR 



BURAL SCHOOL HAYING A POOR 
OR MEDIUM TEACHER 



1. 



4. 



5. 



''Observe a lesson taught by 
teacher. Teach a lesson. Some test 
work. Commendation for good re- 
sults. Examination of records and 
work on file or manual work of 
children. Inspection of building, etc. 
Suggestions to teachers. Sugges- 
tions to school board. " 



"Practically very few of the teach- 
ers I have visited during the year 
were known to me previously to 
visiting the school. Usually I first 
engage in friendly and informal con- 
versation with the teacher for a 
time about school matters in general 
such as enrolment, attendance, etc., 
to gain her confidence and find out 
something about her personality. 
Then I ask her to go on with her 
regular work as usual. When the 
teacher proves to be a good one 
sometimes I take the class myself 
in a few subjects but I have no 
established method of procedure." 



"Methods vary, of course. The 
teacher may be asked to continue 
here work according to program dur- 
ing the whole time of visit. This 
procedure gives die a good oppor- 
tunity to get the information I want 
on attendance, class-inspection, 
equipment, etc. and also to form an 
estimate of the teacher's work. As 
a rule, however, I examine a class or 
two in one or more subjects in order 
to determine standing. If time is 
limited I may examine each class 
hurriedly in Reading, Spelling, 
Arithmetic, etc." 



"Observe one or two lessons by 
teacher in order to observe methods 
and point out weaknesses. De- 
termine if school is properly classi- 
fied. Teach one or two model les- 
sons. Discussion of time-table. 
Test of pupils in a subject to ascer- 
tain the standing and progress. 
Close examination of all manual 
work. Examination of official rec- 
ords. Suggestion. Re^viait in the 
count of a few weeks. 



" When I see that a teacher is not 
up to the mark along any line I 
note defects as carefully as possible. 
If time permits I take certain work 
with the pupils la3dng special em- 
phasis on the points where the 
teacher fails, without, of course, 
in Airing any reference to them before 
the pupils. Then, after the pupils 
have been dismissed I go into these 
matters carefully with the teacher. " 



"The teacher is required to do 
enough teaching to enable me to 
estimate the character of her work. 
If found very inferior I may take 
over the school and teach a number 
of lessons in order to show what I 
consider the right sort of subject 
matter to present and the right 
methods to employ. With such a 
teacher I spend some time discus- 
sing the program and considering 
methods of teaching. " 
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PROCEDURE IN INSPECTING RURAL SCHOOLS- (Continued) 



NO. 



RURAL SCHOOL HAVINO A GOOD 
TEACHER 



RURAL SCHOOL HAVINO A POOR 
OR MEDIUM TEACHER 



7. 



9. 



12. 



''Get information about school, 
teacher's name, attendance, regu- 
larity, punctuality, etc. Assign 
some work to the higher classes, 
such as a composition, some prob- 
lems in arithmetic, etc. I ask the 
teacher to teach some reading to a 
Primer class or a St. I class. I ask 
the teacher to teach a lesson in 
literature to St. Ill or St. IV. Some- 
times a lesson in History." 



"(a) Frequently ask to have 
some speciflJ lesson taught to ex- 
emplify manner of questioning, 
interest of class, seatwork to be 
given to other classes, both kind and 
time of assignment, co-relation of 
these new facts with information 
already gained. While testing a 
class myself orally, have written 
exercises for examination later. 
Occasionally teach difficult lessons 
when requested. Always reserve 
a few minutes for a conference over 
difficulties which may have arisen 
since my last visit. " 



" (1) Have seat work assigned to 
all classes. (2) Secure information 
required by Ed. Dept. Examine 
and sign register. (3) Arrange 
program of lessons by teacher and 
inspector. (4) Lessons by teacher. 
(5) Lesson by inspector, oral and 
written tests. (6) Talk to pupils 
and teacher by inspector. (7) Criti- 
cism and suggestions.'' 



'' I teach a lesson or two for her. 
I ask her to teach one or two lessons. 
I make note of her weaknesses and 
talk them over with her and try to 
show her how she may improve. I 
often send her for a day to visit some 
live teacher and ask her to report to 
me on her visit." 



** With a poor teacher or one whom 
I suspect is not very strong I divide 
the time into three parts. In the 
first third she conducts the school 
according to her time-table or as I 
may dir^t. In this way I get an 
idea of the greatest weaknesses. 
Then I ts^e charge of the school 
entirely for the next period and try 
to give model lessons where most 
needed or show how the school 
should be controlled. The last 
period is reserved for a conference 
with the teacher. Here she is en- 
couraged to speak of her own diffi- 
culties, but if they do not come up 
thus it docs not follow that they 
cannot come up some other way. " 



** (1) Arrange program of lessons 
for inspection, seeing that pupils 
are busy meanwhile. (2) At the 
close of each lesson by the teacher 
take the class for a few minutes to 
iUustrate method or management. 
(3) Complete lesson by inspector, 
oral and written tests. (4) Recess, 
secure information, etc. (5) Talk 
to pupils and teacher. (6) Sug- 
gestions. More careful attention 
to discipline, school tactics, condi- 
tion of desks and floor, condition of 
exercise and reading books." 
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PROCEDURE IN INSPECTING RURAL SCHOOLS— (Coniintied) 



NO. 



RURAL SCHOOL HAVING A GOOD 
TEACHER 



RURAL SCHOOL HAVING A POOR 
OR MEDIUM TEACHER 



14. 



15. 



16 



"(1) Give higher ^ades some 
test in Arithmetic, Composition, 
Grammar, Drawing, usually written 
work. (2) Ask teacher to take a 
class usually in work with a lower 
grade or grades, in Oral Reading, 
Literature, Writing or Number 
Work— usually oral. (3) While 
higher grades are employed and 
teacher engaged with lower grades 
I take my notes with a listening ear 
toward the teacher. (4) After notes, 
I teach a few classes; sometimes 
address the pupils a few minutes. 
Praise or cnticise sympathetically 
the teacher's work." 



'' (1) Inspect register, time-table, 
etc., while teacher takes charge. 
(2) Examine classes with purpose of 
testing knowledge and power. (3) 
At recess discuss frankly with the 
teacher her strong and weak points. 
(4) Try to create an interest 
in educational progress — reading, 
school gardens, etc." 



"(1) I ask for the register and 
examine it at my leisure. (2) I ask 
the teacher to give me the classifi- 
cation of the pupils present. (3) 
I usually put some work on B. B. for 
the senior pupils and (4) ask the 
teacher to take up the primary 
classes and let me know what they 
know as far as time permits. (5) I 
ask the teacher to assign the pri- 
mary classes seat work and to take 
up some of the .^dvanced classes. 
(6) I usually take up one or two 
classes and examine the pupils on 
different subjectfi. (7) I have a 



"If order is poor I take charge of 
the school usually, and try to secure 
quietude. If teaching is poor I 
teach more than with a good teacher. 
At recess or noon point out aims of 
program; offer suggestions as to 
classification; methods of teaching, 
amount of work to be assigned for 
next week, also character of such 
work, amount and character of 
work in class with the various 
grades. In short I try to show by 
example and suggestion where im- 
provement may be made. Try to 
leave the impression in a kindlv 
manner that rll expect better work 
next visit." 



''(1) As in (a). (2) Lead the 
teacher to feel that I am there to 
assist and encourage — not to find 
fault. (3) Take charee for one 
hour and do the very best work I 
am capable of doing. (4) At recess 
intermission, discuss with the teacher 
my own work during the period I 
have charge. Explain very frankly 
yet kindly her weak points and 
how to improve them. (5) Empha- 
size the need of careful preparation, 
professional training etc., suggesting 
helpful elementary tests." 



''I do as much illustrative work 
as I can in the different subjects. 
I try to show the teacher better 
methods of handling the different 
subjects. My work is chiefly advis- 
ing and helpful, not critical. I 
encourage the teacher to do some 
reading, help her draft out a time- 
table and offer as many suggestions 
as I think she can make use of. I 
generally write down a few things 
that I wish her to emphasize. I 
try to make all teachers feel that I 
am their friend and that, if my criti- 
cism of their work seems hard, they 
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PROCEDURE IN INSPECTING RURAL SCHOOLS— (CorKinued) 



NO. 


BUBAL SCHOOL HAVING A GOOD 
TBACHEB 


BUBAL SCHOOL HAVING A POOB 
OB MEDIUM TEACHEB 




talk with the teacher. I let the 
teacher do the most of the work. 
I may offer suggestions or different 
methods and i try to avoid criti- 
cism that is incompatible. I try 
to sympathize with the teacher and 
make her enjoy my visit." 


have the consolation of knowing I 
have recognized many of their good 
qualities. In my criticism I try to 
state these strongly as well as their 
weak points. I do the most of the 
work m as kind a way as possible. 
I expect her to watch my methods 
and devices. I try to give her 
recognized pedagogical principles 
which will guide her in her work. 
I make her feel I am her friend and 
try to get her to sjrmpathize with 
the pupils." 


23. 


"Varies. Usually— (1) See that 
pupils have something satirfactory 
to do. (2) Collect certain required 
information from teacher. (3) 
Either take some work m3rself or 
have teacher take some. I always 
see considerable of the teacher's 
work. Teach some work myself and 
inspect as much work as possible. 

(4) Have school dismissed and put 
every one but teacher out of room. 

(5) nave full, free and friendly talk 
with teacher criticizing, advising 
and suggesting. This talk includes 
everything I think of pertaining to 
the school-people, children, teach- 
ing, literature, equipment, grounds 
etc. " 


"Very much the same. I do 
more work myself. In talk I aim to 
take but a few points, to be defi- 
nite, to make the teacher feel 
the importance of them, to leave 
the teacher feeling that she has or 
will have power, that she knows 
how or can find out how and that 
I believe she can and must make 
good. I aim to put her in a way of 
making herself oetter. I want her 
to feel that effort will be recognized, 
but that she must work or find an- 
other place to sit. At the next visit 
I advance another few steps. I 
find that if I get a teacher started 
right and to feel the developing of 
power, that the whole field of work 
IS soon affected. It is hard to tell 
just what one does. This is as clear 
as I can come at it. " 


31. 


"Let her do most of the work 
that I may see why she has suc- 
ceeded. Take any class in any 
subject at her request. Give defi- 
nite tests in some subjects such as 
spelling, arithmetic to establish 
standards for same grades in other 
schools. Commend the school 
work." 


" Let her take a class or two. No- 
tice why she fails, find oppor- 
tunity to mention cause to her. 
Than take another class myself to 
show how remedy may be applied. 
Give some tests to show her what 
should be obtained from her grades. 
Discuss with her the attitudes of 
the pupils, the parents, and herself 
to each other. Take special care 
not to embarrass her oefore her 
pupils." 
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PROCEDURE IN INSPECTING RURAL SCHOOLS— (Ccmhnw^d) 



NO. 



BUBAL SCHOOL HAVING A GOOD 
TEACHEB 



BUBAL SCHOOL HAVING A POOB 
OB MEDIUM TEACHEB 



32. 



34. 



38. 



41. 



''Generally I permit the teacher 
to do most of the work, coverine as 
large a range of subjects as possible, 
thereby showing what has been 
done since my last visit. I often 
odL valuable suggestions in this way. 
The work is then discussed/' 



" Get to school if possible at nine. 
If acquainted with teacher have a 
chat with her about the work, 
speak to children. Watch school 
assembling and seating. Look at 
register while teacher is putting 
school to work. Take such classes 
in such subjects as I think will help 
the teacher. Make what sugges- 
tions I deem advisable. Give some 
written examinations to the senior 
classes. Spend forenoon. If un- 
acquainted I do less work myself 
but watch teacher's methods in 
management, etc.'' 



"(1) Exanune all records, of at- 
tendance, books, paraphernalia, I 
work done. (2) Examine time- ! 
table and plans of future. (3) Ex- 
amine classes. (4) Watch teacher's 
methods of teaching, discipline, 
etc. ( 5) Give her any help de- 
sired or that I see needed. " 



" I usually take some of the classes 
in order to find out where the weak- 
nesses are. Perhaps my work may 
be suggestive. The work is then 
thoroughly discussed with a view 
to suggesting a course to pursue 
that may be productive of results. " 



" Follow much the same procedure 
but make more suggestions. Try to 
find out anything the teacher can do 
weU and commend it. Sometimes 
let teacher sit down and take charge 
of school myself for half a day. Ask 
the teacher to consider herself a 
visitor. In general I try to act so 
the children and the teacher will be 
glad to sec me back again. In cases 
of weak teachers I get back as soon 
as I can. " 



" This would be a second or sub- 
sequent visit for it would take the 
first visit to find out if she were any 
good or not. After examining the 
time-table, and the school register 
and catalogue I would ask the 
teacher to review the work gone over 
in a certain class in several subjects, 
then asking necessary questions to 
supplement the teacher's work my- 
seu. This would bo done in several 



"(1) Examine and correct all 
records and show her how to keep 
in best manner. (2) Give helpful 
criticism as to time-table and how 
to plan work ahead. (3) Criticize 
teacher's methods in principal sub- 
jects and teach sample lessons for 
her. (4) Recommend books I think 
helpful for her. (5) Leave her re- 
port forms to send me shotoing her 
difficulties monthly. " 



" Much as above in general, but 
would take more of the work my- 
self particularly where the teacher 
is weak. I always show what the 
course requires and point out how 
far the classes are behind and in- 
sist on more work, more progress, 
more interest in the school by the 
teacher. 

If this cannot be secured I ad- 
vise a resignation and a trial in 
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PROCEDURE IN INSPECTING RURAL SCHOOLS— (Continueti) 



NO. 



RURAL SCHOOL HAVING A GOOD 
TEACHER 



RURAL SCHOOL HAVING A POOR 
OR MEDIUM TEACHER 



43. 



44 



classes. Then examine all writing, 
drawing and composition books and 
make necessary suggestions. In 
this way I know definitely how the 
school work is going — interest in 
the work) discipline and general 
progress. ' 



"Ask the teacher what he has 
covered in a subject say (1) arith- 
metic. Test on this with suitable 
questions. (2) Examine the writing 
and drawing. (3) Test at least two 
classes in composition. (4) If time 
permit test in Geography and His- 
tory for a time. (5) Find out by 
asking the teacher or testing the 
pupils what has been done in Hy- 
^ene, Nature Study, Physical 
Training especially if the school is a 
city school. On idtemate visits this 
may be changed. If any depart- 
ment is neglected I try to induce 
the teacher to start in in some way. " 



"(1) The ^neral impression of 
work, orderlmess, etc. (2) The 
seat-work and time-table. (3) Ex- 
ercise books and actual work in 
school and at home. (4) The 
Routine for the Reports, Circulars, 
Maps, etc., etc., etc., while teacher 
is busy teaching. (5) Examination 
of classes — all of the little ones in 
all the subjects, up to St. II. (6) En- 
trance requirements. (7) Examina- 
tion of one subject at least; some- 
times two, sometimes three in each 
of the classes above Jr. II. (8) 
Teaching of one, sometimes two, 
sometimes three classes. (9) Art 
work. (10) Body of Writing and 
Exercises. (11) Physical exercise. 
(12) Questions by the teacher re- 
garding work, circulars etc. (13) 
Explanation of any new regulations, 
general criticism and suggestions. 



some other school. A poor teacher 
is a poor affair at best and I should 
like all such to leave — . If they do 
not they are usually retired early. 
In all cases I try to encoura^ boUi 
teachers and pupils and pomt out 
their opportunities and responsi- 
biUties.'' 



"If the teacher is a poor disci- 
plinarian not very much can be 
done only make a few common 
sense suggestions. I would then take 
one or two subjects and teach classes 
bringing out ideas and plans for 
getting successful results in these 
subjects. At my next visit I would 
take up some other subject. Show 
the teacher the importance of a 
thorough grasp of the subject and 
tell him how and where to get it. 
If the teacher is willing to work 
assist him in anv way you can al- 
ways trying to lead well as an in- 
spector." 



"(1) As before. (2) As before. 
(3) As before. (4) As before, while 
teacher is busy. (5) Teaching of a 
class say in Reading. (6) Teacher 
takes a class in reading. (7) E»e 
amination of Histoi^. (8) Teacher 
takes another class in history — sug- 
gestions as to reouirements. (9) 
Teacher takes aritnmetic or some 
other class — any suggestions, and 
then teacher takes another class, 
etc. (10) Examination of several 
classes wUh hints to class as to re^ 
quirements of how to study^ what is 
wanted J etc. (11) Art work with 
suggestions. (12) Class in writing, 
perhaps the whole school. (13) As 
in (12) above. (14) as in (13) 
above. This occupies 2i hours 
to 3 hours, the regulation time. " 
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PROCEDURE IN INSPECTING RURAL SCHOOLa— (Continued) 



NO. 



RUBAL SCHOOL HAVING A GOOD 
TEACHER 



RURAL SCHOOL HAVING A POOR 
OR MEDIUM TEACHER 



45. 



46. 



69. 



''Take notes of attendance, reg- 
ister and eauipment book. Look 
into the condition of the accommo- 
dations and the equipment. Outline 
my report to the trustees. Observe 
the order, and the teacher's man- 
agement of the classes. Note 
wh ther pupils at desk are pleas- 
antly busy getting their work ready 
for inspection and hints thrown by 
the teacher. By this time s(thool 
has a recess and while the pupils 
are out I talk over matters with the 
teacher — calling attention to any 
matter needing such. After recess 
I usually teach two or three lessons, 
examine the writing, drawing, etc. 
After school complete my report 
with the assistance of the teacher 
commenting freely on matters need- 
ing attention. '' 

" Inspect the school premises, in- 
cluding the fences, well, closets, 
etc., note repairs required. Get the 
classes in the school, number of 
pupils in each, when promoted. 
Examine time-table to see that the 
several subjects of the course of 
study receive due attention. Exam- 
ine, usually, the several classes 
in some subjects of their course. 
Occasionally teach a lesson with 
class; otherwise the teacher goes 
on with his regular work. I report 
sometime during the week to the 
Trustees on a prescribed form. " 

"Secure the statistics. Observe 
her methods for one-fourth of an 
hour. Ask her to teach some sub- 
ject that I find a general weakness 
m throughout the Inspectorate. 
Ask her what subject she nnds most 
difficult to teach, and teach a 
lesson for her in that subject; in- 
scribe my report of the visit in the 
visitor's register. " 



"Work in this case is much the 
same as in IX (a) except that 
more time is required to properly 
advise the teacher on weak points 
in teaching or in management. 
Careless, indifferent work on the 
part of the pupils is noted and dis- 
cussed in a kindly way, but with a 
view of bringing about better re- 
sults. A short address to the 
school and suitable hints to the 
teacher. These generally result in 
marked improvement by the time 
of the next visit to the school.'' 



" In the case of a poor or medium 
teacher I do considerable teaching 
instead of examining and have the 
teacher do teaching while I guide 
her. I try to give as many helpful 
suggestions as possible, such as I 
think she will be able to put into 
actual practice in the school room. 
I help her to draw up a time-table 
and show her how to combine classes 
for certain subjects. I report as in 
(a)." 



''Get the statistics, observe her 
methods, re-arrange the seating of 
the pupils, sometimes re-arrange 
the classification after having ques- 
tioned the pupils on severed sub- 
jects. Instruct her as to how the 
time-table may be improved. Con- 
vince, if possible, that her work is 
defective, by examining her pupils. 
Point out her weak points to her 
and teach an object lesson to show 
her how she may improve. Give 
her various suggestions. Inscribe 
report of visit in visitor's register. " 
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PROCEDURE IN INSPECTING RURAL SCKOOW— (Continued) 



NO. 



RURAL SCHOOL HAYXNG A QOOD 
TEACHER 



RURAL SCHOOL HAVING A POOR 
OR MEDIUM TEACHER 



81. 



93. 



94. 



97. 



"On fait subir aux dldves un 
examen sur les diffdrentes mati^es 
du cours d'^tudes, pour juger du 
progr^s fait depuis la demi^re 
visite. Puis on donne quelques oon- 
seils pour encourager le tituLedrc et 
les ^Idves k persdv^rer." 



"I observe the good teacher 
closely and make notes of her 
methods in handling various sub- 
jects. These are mjstde use of in 
schools where the teacher finds 
difficulty. I use the work of the 
sood teacher as an aid to the poorer, 
if her work is successful her ideas 
are much better to carry to the 
poorer teacher than theories. I 
ask her to explain fully how she gets 
results.'* 



" I commend his methods of pre- 
senting the subjects in hand, quot- 
ing, at the same time, authorities 
of standing in the educational world 
that are m agreement with him. 
I emphasize the difficulty, as well 
as the great importance, of Ques- 
tioning a class, and the individuals 
of a class in such a way as to arouse 
thought both in the logical and psy- 
cholo^cal orders.'' 



" If the teacher is well known to 
me I usually, allow him (or her) to 
do most of the work. Classes are 
taught in the most important 



''On fait un examen plus d^ 
taill^; on enseigne plutdt aevant le 
titukore pour lui donner un module 
pratique afin qu'il passe mieux. 
Puis on lui sugg^re les meilleuis 
moyens k prendre pour rendre son 
enseignement attrayant et profit- 
able aux ^Idves." 



''The poorer teacher needs help. 
Often a suggestion will enable her 
to turn failure into success. The 
poorer teacher is reproducing some 
of the errors made by her teacher. 
Often the best way to suggest an 
idea is to take another class my- 
self. All suggestions can be made 
so as to stimulate the poorer teacher 
rather than to discourage her. 
Criticictoi should be kindly and help- 
ful. I can tell her what I have seen 
some other teacher do under the 
same circumstances. Good teachers 
are known. The poorer teachers 
are nearly alwavs conscious of the 
fact and desire help. " 



"Generally, I take a class my- 
self, and, discarding text-books, I 
ask the teacher, how siich a way 
of teachixf, say the Multiplication 
Table or Fractions or Reading or 
Geography, etc., etc., in the fol- 
lowing manner would suit. I show 
the teacher certain advantages 
that result from such and such pre- 
sentations and I conclude by telling 
her to adopt my methods as I have 
known them to be successful in 
other schools. In fact the In- 
spector must have his eyes open to a 
hundred things in and about the 
school, and must be prepared to 
suggest means of amehoration." 

"In every instance where I visit 
a new teacher, I enquire for the 
time-table and ascertain the lessons 
for the day, I sit frequently by and 
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PROCEDURE IN INSPECTING RURAL SCHOOLS— (Concluded) 



NO. 



BUBAL SCHOOL HAVING A GOOD 
TBACHEB 



BUBAL SCHOOL HAVING A POOB 
OB MEDIUM TEACHEB 



branches, and I supplement the 
teacher's work by appropriate ques- 
tions in order to test personally the 
knowledge and progress of the pupils 
and get an idea of the general edu- 
cational status of the school. Any 
dfefects in the methods of teaching 
are noted and discussed with the 
teacher after the examination is 
over. I frequently teach lessons in 
the presence of the teacher in order 
to illustrate what appears to me to 
be the best methods of teaching. ** 



watch the teacher conduct the lee* 
sons as set down on the time-table, 
taking notes meanwhile. If the 
methods employed are not good I 
make such suggestions as I think 
necessary and conduct classes in 
several subjects in order to illus- 
trate the points I am ti^ng to 
make. Good educational joumaJs 
are recommended to the teacher, 
and the necessity for improvement 
is emphasised. I try to miJce a 
second visit before the end of the 
term in order to ascertain if any 
improvement has been made." 



Educodion of Public Opinion to Higher Educational Standards 

The only safe and permanent basis for a progressive educa- 
tional policy and practice is found in an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic appreciation on the part of the public of what the school 
can do in the way of social service in rural communities. Growth 
of public sentiment and especially clear knowledge and real 
appreciation of the need for, and the advantages to be gained 
from, proposed educational advances are fundamental to any 
sustained progress. The need for some one to take the responsi- 
bility of initiating activities in this direction and following them 
up with continuity and persistence has led the central educa- 
tional authorities to make this one of the definite functions of the 
inspectors. In every province this is specifically included as one 
of their official duties. 

Question VII (e) was asked with a view to finding out what 
was being attempted and accomplished in this direction and 
something of the means and methods used in securing results. 
The answers reveal very clearly that in the majority of cases 
little or no special attention is given to the matter. Six of the 
inspectors ignore the question; thirty state that they have no 
definite policy in regard to the matter; twenty-two give answers 
such as the following: "No systematic plan," "In a slight de- 
gree," "To some extent," "Am tr3ring," "Not much yet," 
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''Can do very little," ''I have tried," ''To slight extent," "Not 
very well," "Not any yet," "None outside of general regular 
avenues," "Not to any great extent," "Not lately beyond con- 
versation," "Not as far as I would like," "I find it extremely 
difficult," " Not successfully, " "To a certain extent," "Not to 
any considerable extent," "To a very slight extent," "By con- 
versation with Trustees only," "Nothing definite or connected." 
Forty-four have a more or less definite policy and have at 
least accomplished something. The following answers will sug- 
gest what has been done by those who have been most active in 
this direction. 

No. 9. — " In a slight degree. " " Last year I gave special attention to two 
things, viz., improvement of school grounds and lengthening of the school 
term where short term school had prevailed. The ground was prepared by a 
special paragraph in the report which was to be presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the rate-payers. When possible I met the Boards : in other cases I saw 
as many rate-payers as I could and got them to stir up the Board. In a few 
instances I cadled special meetings of the rate-payers mvself and addressed 
the meetings. As a result summer schools have practically disappeared and 
several of the six months schools have increased to eight and some to yearly 
schools. " 

No. 14. — "Nothing definite or connected. Only spasmodically.'' '*{1) 
By conversation on live rural school topics in homes where I stop for meals or 
overnight. (2) By public meetings in villages and towns, chieny with a view 
to securing a good t3rpe of building, with good equipment and suitable cleanli- 
ness and decoration. (3) One year we provided for our Teacher's Convention 
a half day with topics that should interest Trustees and parents. A special 
letter was sent to every secretary but only three turned up." 

No. 25. — " I have made a practice of writing a letter once or twice a year to 
each local newspaper in my district on some important phase of the work such 
as consolidation of schools, school-gardening, and improvement of school 
grounds. Inviting trustees to the school during my regular inspection. The 
result is a more general interest in educational work. " 

No. 26. — "I have tried." "1st As to care of grounds and buildings, by 
meeting with Trustees wherever possible and urging on them the good results 
of beautifying grounds, etc. Have had good r^ults in all village and town 
schools, rather poor in 75 per cent of the purely rural schools. 2nd By organ- 
ising locid Trustees' Associations at various points, having a short program of 
addrrases in various school matters at these meetings such as, more regular 
attendance of pupils— retaining services of teachers year after year, school 
libraries, etc. Fair results." 

No. 27. — "Holding a conference of people, teachers, trustees and all inter- 
ested. Field Days. Having meetings of rate-payers in local districts. At- 
tending school concerts. By such methods I get the rate-payers in close con- 
tact w.th the school and its needs. First arousing interest, which leads to 
sympathy and in most cases to good results. " 

No. 28. — "Public meetings of rate-payers to discuss school conditions. 
Public meetings to discuss consolidation. Trustees' conventions. Public 
examinations. Field Days including exhibits of school work as well as athletic 
and game competitions. Agricultural Societies sive prizes for school work 
and school gardening and good grounds. Distribution of literature dealing 
with school problems. This literature is provided bv the Department of 
Education. Result, increased interest and better understanding." 

No. 29. — " By a liberal use of the columns of local papers. By conferences 
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of trustees and others interested in school matters. By encouraging the public 
16 visit schools and attend field days, school entertainments, etc., where some 
talk on educational subjects is part of the programme. '' 

No. 33. — "Public meetings were held in upwards of thirty centers. These 
were largely attended. As a result fifteen new schools employing seventeen 
teachers were opened in this division during 1911, five new schoolhouaes were 
built, and heating and ventilation installed in a large number of schools. The 
status of the teachers was raised considerably, and the standard of the schools 
has been raised at least 50 per cent in two years. '' 

No. 38. — '^ (1) Visitation of Trustees and parents. (2) Addressing gather- 
ings of rate-payers. (3) Inviting attendance at school on my visits. (4) 
Circulating good books on school problems. (5) Organization of Trustees' 
Associations. (6) Obtaining outside lecturers on school problems. (7) 
Holding annual provincial gatherings of trustees and rate-payers. '' 

No. 39. — " We have had one Trustees' Convention for one of my municipali- 
ties where we discussed our school system in so far as it prepared children for 
life in rural communities. Those present unanimously endorsed the part of our 
Programme of Studies that dealt with Elementary Science and Agriculture 
and were ready to co-operate with the teacher along the line of schoolgardens, 
etc. " 

No. 40. — " (1) A full report in detail twice a year to trustees, these being 
read at the Annual Public Meeting. (2) Addressing public meetings where 
suitable occasions arise. (3) Spreading ideas as to standards through the 
pupils attending school. (4) By annual reports to the County Council thes^ 
oemg published and freely distributed." 

No. 60. — "Very frequently I send a card to the Secretary requesting a 
meeting of the Board to consider one or more things about schools, Duildings, 
eauipment, teachers, etc. The results have been verv marked. Most of my 
schools are now fit to live in — ^heated, ventilated, full equipment of libraries 
(all), good maps, globes, etc." 

No. 52. — "1 meet trustees where possible, either at school or otherwise and 
discuss school affairs. Occasionally I call public meetings and address the 
rate-payers. Further I issue circular letters to trustees frequently. Am at 
my office every Saturday to meet trustees and others. I have a good fively 
interest in my district and the evidence is in the new schools and the 
increases in salaries. The results are better than could be expected from the 
amount of time available for orf^anization purposes. '' 

No. 63. — ^' Have done somethmg irregularly m different directions. Perhaps 
the only definite policy has been that to improve attendance. Have pressed 
the matter on Township Councils till four out of five have appointed a Town- 
ship Truant Officer to act under my supervision. The percentage of average 
attendance compared with enrollment has risen steadily as a result of attention 
to this matter. '^ 

No. 06. — ''See trustees as often as possible and present needs fairly to 
them. If reforms are not attended to as required 1 withhold grant until needs 
are attended to. Even then the equipment is not what it should be and the 
heating and ventilation very far behmd. Consolidated schools under a regular 
caretaker needed." 

No. 68. — " I make it a point to get the Commissioners to attend my Con- 
ferences, to co-operate with me at these meetings. By special notice and 
through the local press I get Members of Parliament and Members of the 
Provincial Legislatures and ministers of all denominations to come to our 
meetingps. to take an active part in our meetings, to gain sympathy, etc. " 

No. 8o. — ''Weekly educational column in local newspapers. Meetings 
with rate-payers and truestees, and personal visits to every rate-payer of dis- 
tricts where I wish a certain work to be accomplished. A strict insistence 
from the very first day of my visit as Inspector that the provisions of the 
Schools Act and Board of Education be carried out, has made my school 
patrons very amenable to my suggestions and directions. Use every endeavor 
to win the confidence of the general public. " 

13 
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No. 97. — ''Special commissions, clergymen, professional men, etc., are 
asked to visit certain districts and hold public meetingps where an attempt is 
made to show the advantages of education and the duty of citizens in the mat- 
ter is emphasised particularly. Circulars addressed to trustees and rate- 
pa^rers reminding them of their duties in the matter of education are sent out 
periodically. Results — ^the salaries offered to teachers are higher in a number 
of sections, a larger number of new school houses have been built, there is an 
improvement in the equipment and the number of closed schools has decreased 
very materially. " 

SECTION V 

Professional Improvement of Inspectors 

If the inspectors are to keep fresh and up-to-date in matters 
educational, if they are to be effective in leading on to fuller pro- 
fessional growth the young graduates from the normal schools 
that enter the service from year to year, if they are expected to 
initiate and continue development and progress in both adminis- 
tration and instruction, it would seem but reasonable to expect 
that some leisure and opportunity should be given to enable 
them to maintain the high standard of qualifications needed for 
such leadership. To discover the actual situation in regard to 
this matter Question VIII was included in Questionnaire No. II. 
The returns are of exceptional value not only in revealing the 
present situation but also in indicating the attitude of the in- 
spectors towards their own need for continued educational 
growth. 

Vacations 

In all the- provinces a period during which field work is not 
required or a definite vacation of from three weeks to two 
months is provided. In British Columbia one month each year 
is considered as a vacation month; in Alberta four weeks vaca- 
tion at mid-summer with six weeks or two months at mid-winter 
when field work is not required. In Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and Prince Edward Island the usual three-week civil service 
vacation is taken. The answers from Ontario indicate a great 
variation among the inspectors in their ideas as to what their 
vacation period really is, their estimates varying from to 8 
weeks. Their remarks suggest, however, that there is supposed 
to be two months each year during which they are not required 
to be in the field and many confine their official duties to answer- 
ing correspondence. In Quebec and New Brunswick there is 
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evidently a definite arrangement for a vacation of two months 
in the summer and a couple of weeks at Christmas. In Nova 
Scotia they may discontinue field work during July and August, 
but they are almost unanimous in stating that this period is 
largely occupied with correspondence and clearing up reports. 

Leaves of Absence 

One is astonished to find that no less than 73 of the inspectors 
reply by saying either that they cannot obtain a leave of absence 
or that they have not inquired definitely to find out whether they 
could or not; 17 answer quite definitely that they can obtain a 
leave of absence. Some who state they can, and others who state 
they cannot, are found in the same province; eight ignore the 
question altogether. In regard to receipt of definite suggestions 
from their respective Departments of Education 75 report that 
no such suggestions had been received; 12 state that such sug- 
gestions had been received and 65 fail to answer. In regard to 
the number who have taken advantage of such opportunity the 
reports indicate that 57 have not done so, 20 have been able to do 
so to a greater or less extent and 25 failed to answer this part of 
the question. It is quite clear that there has been either a lack of 
appreciation as to the helpfulness of such periods of investiga- 
tion and study on the part of both the Departments and inspec- 
tors, an unwillingness to take the trouble on the part of the in- 
spectors, or possibly something of each of these combined with 
the difficulty of financial provision. Those who have taken 
special periods for investigation and study report very favorably 
in regard to its helpfulness. There is clearly both the way and 
the opportunity here for some definite work in advancing the 
professional equipment of the inspectors, especially of those keen 
enough to profit sufficiently to justify the expenditure of their 
own and the public money for this purpose. In Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba where a few of the inspectors are called on yearly 
to take charge of Third Class Normal Classes under the general 
direction of the regular normal school principal, the results of 
the few weeks' work is almost as helpful to the inspector as it 
is to the students as it gives him an opportunity to again get in 
touch with professional literature. 
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Contact Between Normal Schools and Inspectors 

The present opportunities for an interplay of ideas between 
the normal schools and inspectors, apart from those mentioned 
above, group themselves as follows: (1) Presence of normal 
school specialists at institutes and conventions and their addresses 
and contributions to the discussions while there and the joint con- 
ferences between inspectors, principals, and normal school spe- 
cialists held during the annual provincial conventions. (2) The 
annual conference of the inspectors with the Superintendent of 
Education and, frequently, the principal of the normal school 
which most of the provinces have provided for. (3) Incidental 
meetings and correspondence. Speaking generally the inspectors 
regret the fact that they do not have a more definite opportunity 
to get into personal touch with the work at the normal schools. 
Naturally, the majority were quite reluctant to express them- 
selves very freely in regard to the extent to which the normal 
school specialists made definite efforts to keep in touch with the 
field. Forty-five say they do not know, or ignore the question. 
The others mention attendance at institutes and conventions. 

The suggestions offered by the inspectors to meet this need are 
as follows: Thirty make no suggestions; 28 suggest that in- 
spectors be required or permitted to spend one or two weeks 
each year at the normal school; 11 mention the need for joint 
conferences during annual convention or at the Department of 
Education or at the normal school. 

The extent to which there is an organized effort to insure this 
contact at present is wholly inadequate. With the exception 
of Ontario where the regulations require each member of the 
normal school faculties to spend at least one week yearly visiting 
rural schools in the company of an inspector, very little is done. 
Five suggest that the inspector be called into the normal schools 
more or less in rotation and required to take the responsibility of 
teaching some of the normal work; 4 suggest a special summer 
session for the inspectors; 3 that the normal school publish a syl- 
labus of work or publish a bi-annual journal; 4 that the normal 
school instructors be required to visit rural schools; 2 that they 
be required to act as the official inspector for a brief period on 
occasion; 1 that all professional examinations be set by the inspec- 
tors; and 1 suggests that every fifth year the inspectors be re- 
quired to take a course at a leading educational institution. 
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The immaturity of the normal school graduate and the lack 
of completeness in their course of academic and professional 
training result in their entering the educational service with 
just sufficient scholarship, experience and training to make a 
fair beginning in meeting the difficulties and the opportunities 
which the work of the teacher presents. If the inspectors are to 
do the most fruitful work in continuing the professional growth 
of these teachers it is essential that they be closely familiar with 
the ideas, methods and attitudes fostered at the normal school. 
If these ideas, methods, and attitudes are to be such as will lead 
to the most effective service in the field, there is just as great a 
need for the members of the staffs of the normal schools keeping 
in close touch with the actual conditions in the field. It is true 
that the normal school should continue to idealize the actual in 
order to realize the possible, but it should ever keep the real 
actual in clear view. A closer contact, and mutual imderstanding, 
and a more definite co-operation between the professional training 
schools and inspectors would eliminate much waste of time and 
effort due to the difficulties of adjustment during the first years 
after graduation, and would result in great improvement in the 
continuation of the professional growth of the teachers in service. 

Professional Reading of Inspectors 

In asking the inspectors to list the six professional books 
which they had found most helpful the purpose was threefold, 
(1) to find out what books had proved most helpful and pass 
on the suggestive list to all, (2) to discover in some definite 
way the extent to which the complaint, so frequently attri- 
buted to the inspectors, that they have little or no time for 
professional reading, is a valid one, and (3) to indicate the na- 
ture of the reading they actually do, for consideration in the light 
of the needs of the situation in which they are working, the 
needs of the teachers under their supervision, and, in relation 
to the best educational literature available during recent years. 
It has been thought worth while to list the books in the order 
of frequency of mention. 
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PROFESSIONAL READING OF INSPECTORS 



Author 


si 



Tmji 


MBimoNZD Bt An- 

SWEBS No. 


Kern 


11 


Among Country Schools 


17,19,21,22,23,24,25, 
28, 34, 3fi, 63. 


Fitch 


10 


Lectures on Teaching 


8, 15, 41, 65, 66. 73, 12, 

82, 86, 87. 


Home 


9 


Philosophy of Edupationi9, 23, 24, 30, 31, 38, 39, 
52, 62. 


Davenport 




Education |8. 12, 13, 15. 17, 30. 47. 


7 


Education for Efficiency 


18, 19, 21, 23, 24. 27, 30. 


McMuiiy 


6 


How to Study and Teach- 








ing how to Study. 


12, 15, 16, 14, 35, 86. 


Kerschemtein 


6 


Education for Citizenship 


17, 10, 23, 30, 36, 39. 


Foght 


5 


The American Rural 








School 


18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 


Kouleau, Magaan 


5 


CoUTB de Pedagogic The- 








orique et Pratique. 
School and Society 
Nature Study and Life 


60,ei, 79, ■ 1,87, 


Dewey 


4 


21,30,31, 14, 


Hodge 


4 


35, 39, 63, 76. 


Chub^ 


4 


The Educative Process 


9, 24, 40, 82. 


4 


Teaching of English 
ANewMnwi^lofMethod 


9, 11, 40, 82. 


Garlick 


4 


12, IS, 63, 64, 


Jamea 


4 


Talks on Psychology and 








Life's Ideals. 


52, 63, 66, 71, 


Bagley 


4 




23, 55, 63, 86. 


Parker 


3 


Talks on Pedagogica 
School Meth^ 


40, 47, 56. 


Dexter A Gftrlick 


3 


54, 55, 56. 


McMurry 


3 


The Method of the Reci- 










52, H, 63. 


Collar* Crook 


3 


School Management and 








Method of Instniction 


52, 67, 72. 


BuUer 


3 




17, 38. 61. 
12, 39, 83. 


Smith 


3 


Systematic Methodology 
The Special Method Se- 


McMuny 


3 








ries 


9, 47, 73, 


White 


3 


School Management 


8, 12, 49, 


Gotdy 


3 


Psychology 


23, 42, 87. 


Dexter A GarUek 


3 


Psychology 


43, 54, 66. 


Butterfield 


3 


Chapters m Rural Prog- 


21, 22, 23. 


Bailey 


2 


Outlook to Nature 


45, 39, 


DeGanno 


2 


Education and Interest 


34,35. 


Thomdike 


2 


Principles of Teaching 
Mistakes in Teaching 


40,52. 


Hughes 


2 


41 67. 


RoaenkrantK 


2 


Philosophy ot Education 


9,15, 


Plato 


2 




11, 14. 


Brooks 


2 


Normal Method of Teach- 




Carpeoter, Bakei 


2 


Tcaching of English 


17, 56. 
46, 64. 


A Scott 
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PROFESSIONAL READING OF INSPECTOItS— (ConMntwQ 





^1 




g| 


Adthob 


si 


Title 


II 




oE 








:s 




sSz 


James 


2 


Psychology 


13, 47. 




2 


L'education and L'education des filles, 






2 


etc. 


61, 79. 


Baldwin 


2 


The Art of School Management 


64,65. 


Curhe 


2 


Simmon School Education 


65.86. 


Wilton 


2 


frinciples of Teaching 


66,71. 


Tilley 


I 


Vict hods of Instruction 


41 


Shaw 


I 


School Hygiene 


22 


Rouaaeau 


1 


Emile 


28 


DeGarmo 


1 


Principles of Secondary EducaUon 


31 


Hanua 


1 


Beginnings in Industrial Educaton 


31 


Dewey 


1 


The School and the ChUd 


34 


Peterson 


1 


Piret Steps in Composition 


35 


Clarke 


I 


Reading 


35 






Thoughts and Suggestions to Teachers 
The Nature Study Idea 


35 


Bailey 


I 


36 


Dutton 4 Snedden 


1 




36 


Tyler 


1 


Growth and Education 


36 


Descartes 


I 


Method and Medi ations 


36 


Redway 




The New Basis of Geography 

Special Method in the Reading ot Eng- 


38 


McMurry 


1 






liahClasBicB 


38 


Weber 


1 : Philosophy 


14 


Creigbton 


1 :XxigiD 


14 


CoTBon 


! iThe Voice 


16 


Lane 


I A Primer of General Method 


10 


BaiD 


1 .Teaching of English 

1 Special Method in Language 


46 


McMurry 


46 


McMurry 


1 Special Method in Science 


40 


i^^^ 


I Psychology Applied to Educatbn 


49 


1 Froebel's Educational Laws for oU 






1 Teachers 


49 


White 


1 The Art of Teaching 


49 


Chancellor 


1 Our Schoob, Their Administration 
1 |Corapayre'B Pedagogy 


52 


Payne 


54 


Quick 

giieUy 


1 1 Locke on Education 


54 


1 lANewSchoolMonaeement 


54 


Home 




5£ 


Brumbaugh 


1 The Making of a Teacher 


65 


Sinclair 


1 First Year at School 


55 


Fisk 


1 Lectures on Teaching 


65 


Baldwin 


1 Art of Teaching 

1 L' Agriculture dans les ecolea 


66 


Lame 


59 


Lame 


I 




59 


Magnon 


1 


Rapport sur lea ecoles de France, etc 
Le Guide de I'institutcur 


59 


Magnan 


1 


69 


Lagace 




Cours de Lecture & haute voia par Mgr 








Lagace 


m 


Akren 


I Arithmetique 


60 
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PE0FES8I0NAL READING OP INSPECTORS— {C(mlin««(.) 





si 






AOTHOB 


Title 


it 




isS 




isl 


Akreo 


1 


Methods Naturel jour enaeigner I'An- 








rifemaque 
Greek Education 


60 


Fendon 




61 


Davidson 




38 


Hinsdale 




Art of Study and Teaching the Lan- 








guage Arte 


3B 


Sabin 




Common School Didactics 


3ft 


Payne 




Education of Teachers 


39 


Seeley 






3a 


Parker 




Literature in the Elementary School 


4D 


Parker 




Psychology and the Teacher 


40 


Page 




Theory and Practice 


41 


Bettfl 




The Mind and Its Education 


42 


Kkkpatrick 




Educational Reformers 


42 






42 


Seath 




Report on Industrial Education 


45 


Forbush 




The Boy Problem 


45 


Sully 
Hall 




Children's Ways 


45 




You til— Its Education, Regimen anc 








Hypene 


3 


Adams 




Herbartian Psychology Applied to 










3 


Adams 




Exposition and Illustration in Teaching 


3 


Monroe 




CyclopecUa of Education 


3 


Smith & Hall 




Teaching of Chemistry and PhyaicB 
An Ideaf School 


3 


Search 




7 


Murray 




General Method 


8 


King 




Applied Psychology 

How to Study Geography 


9 


McLellan 




12 


Parker 




12 


Landon 






12 


Cicero 




De Officio 


14 


Charbonneau 




InteUectualArithmetio 


61 


AchiUe 




61 


Coibum 




62 


Magoan 




Droit cinque 


62 


Laague 




Anger Claude 


62 


Crane & May 




Redaction 




Gladman 




School Method 


64 


Compayre 




History of Pedagogy 
Great Educators 


65 


Scribnem 




65 


Lard 




Beat Methods of Teaching in Country 








Schools 


67 


Flndley 




Principles of Ciaea Teaching 
Art of Reading and Speaking 


67 


Fleming 




67 


MiUw 




Twentieth Century Educational Prob- 
lems 
My Schools and School Masters 


67 
6B 


Miller 




McLeod 




In the Acadian Land 


69 
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PROFESSIONAL READING OF INSPECTORS— (Conctutfai} 









s| 


ACTHOB 


Title 






ll 




IS:? 


Honing 




Nature Study 


69 


OJlrin 




Notes on Education 


es 


Hanus 




Educational Aiioa and Values 


72 


O'Sheft 




Education and Adiustment 


72 


Pftyne 




PubUc Eienicntary School Curricula 


72 


L&urie 




Lectures on LasKuaRC 

Aspects of Child Life and Education 


72 


HaU 




76 


Bttlits 




Lc Syateme Berliti 


77 


Berliti 




Le NouvcUe Serie dc Livre Francais 
pour ecolea bilingues de Provinces 

Maritimes 








77 


Fleuiy 






77 


Halleck 




Psychology and PsycWc-Culturo 


12 


Monrie 




History of Education 


13 


Herbart 




Outlines of Educational Doctrine 


13 


Dexter 




History of EducaUon in the United 








SUtes. 


13 


Henderson 




Education and the Larger Life 


62 


Guyaa 




Education and Heredity 


63 


Lange 




Apperception 


63 


BuUv 




Psychology 


66 


White 




Elements of Pedagogy 


66 


White 




Kinship of Nature and Art 


66 


Maurice de Fleury 




Le corps et I'ume de I'enTant 


79 


Langevin 


I -Broordaad FodoD 


80 


Fere Alfred 


1 L'enBeignement Primarie 


80 


Magnan 4 Akrcn 




Mon Premier Livre 


80 


MagQMi & Akreo 




Nouvetle Methods dc langue francais 


81 


MagnaoAAkren 




Geographic par Ics Freres Marisles 


81 


Smith 




The leaching of Elementary Mathe- 










82 


BahnOD 




The Art of Teaching 


82 


Coe 




Morals in Education 


83 


Browning 




History of Education 


86 


Page 




An of Teaching 


87 


Payne 




Lectures on Teaching 
The Hoosier School Master 


87 






23 


Wordsworth 




Poems 


23 



NoU: A number mention educational periodicals and joumala. 

Apart from those contributing to the above list 20 of the in- 
epectors neglect to answer the question and 15 answer as follows: 

No. 2. — "I have not had time to look at a book this year so far. " 
No. 4. — " As far as the work of inspecting schools is concerned I have read 
BO books bearing on the subject nor indeed have I had any time to do pro- 
fessional reading or reading of any kind since I started this work Ia«t Mueh. 
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I should be very glad to get suggestions as to any books that would be helpful 
to me in mv work. " 

No. 5. — I have not read any such books." 

No. 21.— "No time to read.''^ 

No. 23. — "Not much time for reading." 

No. 26. — "I have been too busy to consult any special book during the 
past two years but have read most of the educational magazines published in 
Canada and the Eastern States." 

No. 32. — "Have not had an hour to devote to reading professional books 
during many years. " 

No. 33. — "Our work is so crowded that there is scarcely any time to read 
jmy kind of books or to keep abreast of the times either professionally or 
otherwise." "Reports of Commissioner Harris of U. S. Ed. Bureau most 
valuable as to progress in different places and countries. " 

No. 44. — " I can hardly say. I read a great many, as many as I can and I 
usually get something from them. " 

No. ^. — " I have not the titles and the authors in the office. " 

No. 51. — "Most of the books in the International Educational Series pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co." 

No. 53. — " During the three vears I have been in office I have had no time 
for reading — I have read no professional books. I have read in a cursory way 
two of a semi-professional nature, the best one being "Child Problems" by 
Marigold (Macmillan & Co.) " 

No. 64. — "As I have been especially busy mastering details of new work I 
have had little opportunity for reading. " 

No. 70. — " I have not read professional books of late years as I have not 
time for that purpose. I read two educational papers regularly in addition 
to general newspapers and one or two good magazines. Have no further 
time for reading. " 

No. 83. — "For the last three jrears I have read v&y little of purely pro- 
fessional books. I find the penodical educational literature takes a large 
amount of my time. " 

The consideration of the above data regarding the professional 
reading of the Inspectors brings to view the following significant 
facts: 

(1) The almost complete absence of Canadian educational 
literature — Hughes and Tilley and the French Canadian authors 
being the only ones referred to. Indeed they are almost the 
only ones existing to which reference might be made. 

(2) The absence of any adequate professional literature in the 
Mother Country and the neglect of the educators of the respective 
provinces to keep in touch with what there is, is perhaps the chief 
reason for the relatively few Old Country publications men- 
tioned. The Imperial Educational Conferences, the Teachers 
Excursions, and the influx of teachers from the British Isles will 
doubtless make Canadian educators much more closely familiar 
with the literature published in the Motherland. 

(4) The large number of educational works published in the 
United States that are used in Canada is at one and the same time 
A credit and a matter of regret to Canadian educators. The 
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securing of the literature most helpful under the educational 
systems and general social and political conditions that exist is to 
be commended and encouraged. The absence of educational 
leaders and thinkers of sufficient power and attainment at home 
to produce a professional literature worthy of leading the thinking 
and practice of the profession, is a matter of regret. 

(5) The lists of books will indicate the extent to which they are 
closely related to the actual needs of the inspectors and their 
work with their teachers. The work of the summer course in 
agriculture for the inspectors at Manitoba Agricultural College is 
evidenced by the frequent mention of books such as Foght, Kern, 
Kerschenstein and Butterfield. The professional reading re- 
quired in the former training courses from which the inspectors 
graduated when first entering the profession is suggested in 
almost every answer. Fifty-eight of the inspectors give a list 
of books that indicate a definite effort to keep in touch with 
modem educational thought and problems. The other answers 
include one, two or three books or belong to the special group 
listed above. Keeping in mind the fact that the lists are not 
intended to represent the extent or variety of the reading of 
each inspector but only the few found most helpful one cannot 
escape the conclusion that much of the reading that is done by 
the individual inspectors is disconnected and more or less unre- 
lated. The carrying through of an organized course of reading 
dealing with various definite problems to the point where the 
reader feels that he has the field thoroughly in hand is not men- 
tioned by any of the inspectors, not even those giving the better 
lists of books. 

(6) The number of inspectors not answering the question 
and the number claiming that they have no time for professional 
reading, is of special significance when it is remembered that 
they are the men who are supposed to continue the professional 
growth of the young teachers, to suggest helpful books for their 
use, to pass upon the additions made to all public libraries and 
to cultivate public opinion with a view to progress in educational 
matters. How they can perform these fimctions with any 
degree of success and not themselves keep in touch with any 
such literature either mediocre or good is hard to understand. 
Yet these same inspectors in their answers to the other questions, 
especially Question VII and Question IX, indicate that they do 
assume these responsibilities. 
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The variation in the ability of individuals to accomplish is 
strikingly indicated in these returns. Inspectors working under 
practically the same official responsibilities in regard to number 
of teachers, administrative duties, and travelling vary greatly in 
this matter of professional reading — some indicating by their 
answers a most healthy contact with educational literature while 
others claiming they have no time whatever for such reading. 

(7) In spite of this variation among individual inspectors in 
regard to efficiency and power of accomplishment it still remains 
true that the inspectors, in the majority of the provinces at 
least, have not the leisure needed for study and reading. 

Special Training since Appointment to Fit for Rural School Super- 
vision or Inspection of Manual Training^ Domestic Science^ 
Agriculture^ School Gardening and Nature-Study 

In all of the provinces, with the exception of Ontario, the 
regular inspectors are called upon to inspect these newer lines 
of work that are gradually being introduced more and more 
extensively in the urban and in the rural schools. The oppor- 
timities granted to the inspectors to qualify themselves to meet 
this duty, or the extent to which it is insisted that they take 
advantage of such opportunity when it is provided, are very 
limited. In Manitoba the inspectors have been urged to take 
the short courses in agriculture given at the Agricultural College. 
Some eight or ten have already done so and others are planning 
to do so. Two of the Nova Scotia inspectors have taken the 
short Agricultural course given at the Agricultural College at 
Truro, one of the inspectors from Prince Edward Island has 
taken a course in Agriculture and Nature-Study at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. One inspector in Alberta has had some 
work in Manual Training. 

Under these circumstances it is apparent that their inspection 
and supervision of such work must be almost wholly external. 
They can have but little comradeship with their subordinates 
who are responsible for such work and can give little, if any^ 
constructive help to strengthen the work. This is one of the 
reasons why such special subjects are not introduced more rapidly 
and why they are not developed with greater success when intro- 
duced. Left almost wholly to the individual teachers, who 
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80 frequently change their positions, the work in these subjects 
is on the whole, as far as rural schools are concerned, very spas* 
modic and intermittent. 



Organized Conferences of Ediu>ational Leaders 

All of the inspectors answering this question favor such con- 
ferences and are quite willing, in many cases eager, to attend. 
A number think that the existing arrangements for special annual 
or semi-annual conferences of a few days of inspectors and super- 
intendent, and the conferences usually held during the provincial 
conventions are quite sufficient to meet this need. Others 
think that these need to be supplemented but fail to suggest 
how. It is worthy of note that the inspectors as a whole feel 
that much would be gained if such conferences were made as 
fully worth while as they might be. 

Even within the limits of the present arrangements it is to be 
feared that the greatest good is not obtained from such conferences 
as are held. Many helpful results are acknowledged but are 
the greatest possible returns obtained? Unless there is con- 
tinuity of plan from year to year, unless the individual leaders 
concerned work with keenness and alertness and with some defi- 
nite organization leading in some definite direction, and going far 
enough to master the problems undertaken, these annual con- 
ferences must fail to be as fruitful as they might be. These 
conferences should be not merely a time for the casual discussion 
of some of the difficulties occurring in the working of the system, 
and for the presentation and consideration of modifications in 
laws and regulations, and for a more or less impromptu discussion 
of educational policy. How much more worth while they would 
be if they became the round-table period of a group of specialists 
who had spent the year in a continuous and adequate investiga- 
tion of specific problems arranged for at the previous session as 
being those of most immediate concern. The conferences might 
be still further enriched by securing the services of an outside 
man competent to contribute something additional towards the 
analysis or solution of the problems in hand. It is true that 
this calls for continuous professional devotion to the work, but 
if educators are to attain to full stature as a group of profes- 
sional men they must measure up to the highest standards of 
professional attainment. 
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An even more significant need — and one bearing a close 
relationship to the possibility of making the above-mentioned 
conferences more fruitful and valuable — is that of providing a 
Canadian leadership in the philosophy of education, the history of 
education, educational psychology, educational sociology and 
above all, as far as the present study is concerned, a leadership in 
the field of educational administration which finds its basis in a 
careful and complete scientific analysis of the actual situation 
and of the means and methods being used in its modification. 
The challenge to the two leading universities to provide ad- 
vanced professional training for the development of such educa^ 
tional leaders is surely sufficiently definite. It would necessitate 
a post-graduate school at either Toronto or McGill or possibly at 
both. It would require that its scope extend beyond the pro- 
vincial limits that now confine all professional training in the 
field of education in Canada. It would demand a national point 
of view and an international outlook as well as the closest scien- 
tific analysis of the smallest detailed procedure in the local rural 
school. When are we to measure up to our opportunities and 
needs as Canadians? The challenge has special significance for 
the young men now at work in the educational field. Are we 
equal to it! 



PART III 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Having surveyed the educational systems of Canada in their 
relationship to rural education, and having presented a some- 
what intensive study of the situation in regard to inspection 
and supervision there still remains the need for a summarized 
statement of the facts and relationships that have a significant 
bearing upon future progress which the study has revealed. 

A. Introduction 

There is great need for a whole series of careful, intensive 
studies dealing with almost every aspect of educational work in 
Canada. 

B. Units of Organizaiion and Control 

1. The policy and practice of all the provinces of insisting 
on, and providing for, the organization and operation of schools, 
even in the most isolated settlements is worthy of the highest 
commendation. 

2. There is need for caution and foresight in the rapid multi- 
plication of rural school districts to avoid building up organi- 
zations that will later have to be disorganized if progress is to 
continue. The wisdom of securing, as far as it is at all possible, 
a full one-teacher school as the smallest school unit has been 
made clear in Manitoba. The elimination of as many of the 
two- to fifteen-pupil schools as possible through more adequate 
provision for conveyance is most desirable. 

3. The advisability and the success attending the consolida- 
tion of the smaller administrative units into a larger unit such 
as the rural municipality, the township or as the majority of 
the administrators desire — the county, has received confirmation 
in the experience of British Columbia with its Rural Municipality 
School Boards elected at large. 

191 
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C. Financial Support 

1. In British Columbia there is need for some modification 
in the apportionment of the Legislative Grant whereby the 
aggregate attendance may be encouraged directly by such grant. 
This would at one and the same time foster both a lengthened 
term and a regularity of attendance. The present minimum 
requirements could still continue in force or possibly be advanced 
somewhat. Some special provision for encouraging consoli- 
dation of schools in addition to that now provided for convey- 
ance is needed. 

2. In Alberta and Saskatchewan the system of general grants 
appears to be highly satisfactory, but only a close analysis of 
the scheme as it actually works out in every detail will reveal 
whether or not the apportionment is really equitable or the 
minimum amount available for the poorer sections sufficient 
to maintain a reasonably good school for the full school year. 
Saskatchewan has failed, as yet, to make special provision for 
aiding consolidation beyond the small conveyance grants. In 
Alberta and Saskatchewan no grants are available to encourage 
the special subjects — even the teachers having charge of such 
subjects in towns and cities are not recognized as teachers as 
far as grants are concerned. 

3. In Manitoba on the other hand the special grants are 
liberally provided for, but the general grant is relatively much 
less than in the provinces further west. While the teacher- 
basis is used in both the provincial and rural municiaplity grants, 
it is scarcely adequate. This is especially true if the school is 
not within a rural municipality thereby losing the municipal 
grant. The Provincial Government does not make up the 
difference to the latter district, with the result that districts in 
unorganized territory are at a disadvantage. 

4. Ontario was found to have the most elaborate and care- 
fully planned system of school grants. The detailed and careful 
way in which the grants are utilized for equalization and encour- 
agement is quite remarkable. A slightly greater differentia- 
tion in favor of school sections outside of organized counties 
and townships and the introduction of the aggregate attendance 
basis in a way that will be felt by the local section, would still 
further strengthen the system. In studying the complete 
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scheme of grants in use in Ontario one is led to seek for some 
simple and more direct method of accomplishing the results 
now sought by the elaborate system in vogue. The working out 
of a simpler scheme would greatly relieve the work of the inspect- 
ors in reporting upon the various schools and in apportioning 
the grants thereto. 

5. Quebec has the least effective scheme in apportioning the 
school funds. In this respect and in the charging of a tuition 
fee even to the elementary school children Quebec is far behind 
all of the other provinces. The total provincial grant is remark- 
ably small even when the special conditions peculiar to the 
province are considered. Surely, the day is not far distant 
when Quebec will have a free public school system and will 
adopt a method of apportioning the public educational funds 
that will provide a more equitable and effective distribution of 
the state aid to local education. 

6. The Maritime Provinces while using, in the main, the 
teacher-basis of apportionment have failed to secure at the same 
time a minimum salary contribution from the local communities. 
The introduction of such a minimum as a condition of securing 
the regular salary grant would aid greatly in raising the salary 
schedule to a reasonable standard. 

7. While Prince Edward Island makes no provision for special 
grants. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are among the most 
liberal in this regard. In each of these provinces the aggre- 
gate attendance basis would probably be an improvement on 
the present average attendance and length of term basis of 
apportionment. 

D. Rural School Teachers 

1. The immaturity and low academic and professional quaU- 
fications of rural school teachers, but especially the exceptionally 
low scholarship and training of such teachers in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, is one of the most, if not the most, regret- 
table facts in Canadian education. 

2. The presence of from 30 per cent to 43 per cent of male 
teachers in the rural schools of the Western Provinces and the 
almost complete absence of male teachers from such schools 
in the Eastern Provinces suggests the ejctent to which the femi- 
nization of Canadian schools has proceeded. 

14 
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3. The deplorably low salaries paid rural teachers in some of 
the Eastern Provinces, especially Quebec and Prince Eklward 
Island, and the relatively high salaries paid such teachers in the 
West, indicates a lack of adjustment in distributing the supply 
of teachers as well as a difference of public attitude. 

4. As compared with other professions in both the East and 
the West the place of teaching, and especially rural school 
teaching, lies between that of unskilled and skilled labor. In 
many cases in Quebec, Prince Edward Island and even Nova 
Scotia the rural teacher's income is even lower than that of 
the common laborer in the same provinces. 

5. The lack of permanency of position is one of the chief 
difficulties which the rural schools have to face. With the 
existing salary schedules, the variation in the character of 
accommodation for the teacher, the youthfulness of the rural 
school teachers, the sex of the majority of them, the shifting of 
population due to the rapid development of various parts of 
the country, this difficulty promises to be an ever present one 
for many years to come. Improvement in the conditions under 
which the teachers must live in many of the districts, a willing- 
ness on the part of school boards to give reasonable increases 
in salary for efficient service are the chief means at hand to 
lessen the extent of this difficulty. Other ways of reducing 
the unfortunate effects of this shifting of the teaching force 
appear under subsequent topics. 

6. There is great need for a more adequate and a more suitable 
course of professional training for rural school teachers to enable 
them to become the real educational leaders in the rural district 
into which they go as well as more efficient in the work of instruc- 
tion and in the organization of the school unit. 

E. Course of Study 

1. There is great need for a more adequate statement of 
the general courses of study. Those at present give but little 
help compared with the help they might give if prepared in the 
best way. The possibilities of a properly prepared course of 
study as a helpful educational instrument has not as yet been 
fully realized in Canada. This truth is of special significance 
when the frequent changing of teachers from province to province 
and from the Mother Country to Canada is considered. An 
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adequately prepared course of study such as that suggested in 
the chapter dealmg with this topic, supplemented by the sug- 
gested bulletins, would be of the greatest assistance in reducing 
the difficulties of adjustment which so frequently have to wait 
until the inspector makes his official visit. Even then what 
has the inspector, at present, to leave with the teacher that will 
give the continuous help and suggestion needed? This would 
not in any sense leave the teacher too little to do, but it would 
leave her free to devote more time to the consideration of the 
problem of educating the children as individuals and as a social 
group. The time spent by many teachers in hunting here and 
there, gathering the scraps of knowledge that they later hand 
over to the pupils, could be expended with greater effectiveness 
and with better results both to the teachers and to the pupils 
if an adequate course of study were at hand to point directly 
to the place where the most suitable materia) may be found and 
indicate in a suggestive way the more important considerations 
to be weighed in connection with the problem of its use. 

2. If the above be true in regard to courses of study in general, 
how much more so is it true in the case of the rural schools. 
The immaturity of the rural teachers, their relative lack of 
scholarship and professional training, the presence among their 
number of nearly all the new-comers from other provinces and 
countries, and the frequent shifting about within the same 
province, all these considerations make the need for a new type 
of program of studies for rural schools a most definite one. At 
best the rural teacher gets but little supervision or help as com- 
pared with her city colleagues while she has a more varied and 
difficult problem to solve. Surely the least that could be done 
is to make such aids as are easily available as effective as possible. 

3. Something more than this is needed, however. The rural 
school organization is not that of the urban school; the present 
environment of all rural children is different from that of urban 
children; the future outlook and occupation of the great majority 
of rural children is also different from that of urban children. 
While the fundamental social bonds of common knowledge and 
ideals must continue to be maintained, there is still abundance 
of room to permit of sufficient differentiation to meet the special 
needs of rural life and to permit of an organization of the materials 
selected in the light of the teaching conditions of the rural 
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school. Specially prepared suggestive courses of study for (1) 
one-teacher rural school, (2) the two-teacher village school, 
and (3) the consolidated rural school are greatly needed. Their 
preparation will demand exceptional professional service on the 
part of many teachers and leaders. Their use will result in 
greater unity and higher standards in the work of the rural 
schools. Here is a problem worthy of the best efforts of 
progressive inspectors and their more successful teachers. 

4. There are, at present, many difficulties interfering with 
more successful work in nature-study and elementary agricul- 
ture. Lack of coordination and correlation of the course of 
study with the life of the locality and of the children and with 
the conditions of the rural school leads to the pressure of the 
general provincial course, crowding out the special subjects 
altogether or so greatly as to leave but little more than odd 
periods for them. The variability in the attitude and help- 
fulness of the inspectors is made clear by the facts revealed 
in regard to their training and special fitness for guiding and 
developing such work. The changing of teachers with the 
variations in their qualifications for such special work is perhaps 
the most serious difficulty. Even those who receive a brief 
course of six weeks or so have but an introduction to the special 
field. The work in Ontario, Manitoba, and Nova Scotia is 
the most suggestive of all the efforts thus far made in Canada 
to meet this need. 

5. The variation in the school gardens practically parallels 
that of the work in nature-study and elementary agriculture. 
The development of this work as an educative means is making 
considerable progress. The problem of securing a satisfactory 
development of the work from year to year, so that the pupil 
not only becomes conscious of gaining knowledge and expanding 
power and insight but also possesses, when he graduates from 
the school, a real intelligence in regard to the more important 
productive possibilities of his home environment, is still awaiting 
solution even in the best consolidated schools. 

F. Attendance 

1. The absence of compulsory attendance laws in Manitoba 
and Quebec, and the presence of 'Mocal option "attendance laws 
in New Bnmswick and Nova Scotia. The exceptionally short 
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compulsory period in all the provinces with the exception of 
Ontario. 

2. The presence of compulsory attendance laws in the other 
provinces, those in Alberta and Ontario being the most satis- 
factory. 

3. The great laxity in the enforcement of even the com- 
pulsory laws in the rural districts or sections. In many cases 
the law is practically a dead letter as far as rural children are 
concerned. The greatest diflSculty is the enforcement of such 
laws in rural districts. When left to the local trustees it is very 
rarely done. The appointment of truant oflScers to act under 
the supervision of the inspector, as is done in some cases in 
Ontario, is the most effective means available. 

4. The absence of any provision for a full children's census 
in many of the provinces — even in Alberta where the new 
attendance law has lately been passed — ogives no adequate basis 
for checking the matter of attendance. Many of the provinces 
actually do not know the number of children of school age 
within the province and hence cannot know the real significance 
of their enrollment statistics. Even those provinces providing 
for a school census do not make full use of it and fail to find 
out definitely what is happening to the children not in school 
but on the census returns. The supervision of the preparation 
of the school census would seem to need closer attention than 
it now receives. A real school census is basic to any adequate 
management of the matter of attendance. 

5. The prevalence of short term schools in many of the rural 
districts needs careful analysis. A vigorous activity on the 
part of the inspectors and a more effective use of the grants 
as already suggested above ought to be continuously working 
for an extension of these schools to full yearly schools. 

6. The facts regarding the period of attendance on the part 
of pupils, especially those in rural schools, suggest in some 
degree the probable situation in rural schools in regard to elimin- 
ation and retardation. One of the most significant studies that 
could be made would be an analysis of the rural school situation 
in regard to the matter of retarded pupils, eliminated pupils, 
and the causes, results, and significance of such facts as might 
be revealed. The relation of compulsory attendance laws to 
this point is too apparent to need discussion. 
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7. The need for a more adequate analysis and management 
of this whole matter of attendance is present in all the provinces 
but so much more so in some than in others. 

G. Buildings, Equipment and Libraries 

1. The primary responsibility for providing the material 
needs of the schools is placed upon the local communities, 
the governments aiding in all cases by special library grants 
and in some cases, especially Ontario, by graded grants based 
on quality and quantity of such provision. 

2. While there is great variability in the adequacy of such 
provision by the local school districts and sections, the tendency 
is very definitely in the upward direction. Marked improvement 
in the type of building is apparent whenever an old schoolhouse 
is replaced and many of the new buildings are of a distinctly 
better type. There is much room for further improvement, 
however. 

3. There is need for more definite provision on the part of 
most of the provinces for suggestive publications on this matter, 
resembling in scope, quality, and purpose those now provided 
by Ontario. 

4. As yet, Ontario, only, has provided a system of public libra- 
ries — central, local, and travelling. A provincial library system 
is one of the most definite educational needs of the other provinces. 
Its relationship to educational service is manifold and so appar- 
ent as not to need discussion. It is to the special service which 
an adequate library system renders to the village and rural 
districts that we desire to call attention. 

5. The school libraries are quite the common thing in the 
rural schools of Canada as a whole. In some parts, however, 
the provision is not adequate. The library grants and regula- 
tions of the Departments of Education explain their presence 
in so many of the schools. 

6. Where no public libraries are organized and where pro- 
vision for an educational section in such a library is not made 
or cannot conveniently be utilized the provision and organization 
of a professional library for teachers in connection with each 
inspectorate under the immediate personal direction of the 
inspector would place in his hands an instrument for self-culti- 
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vation and for the cultivation of his teacher that would be of 
the greatest value. This might be still further supplemented 
by having a teachers' section in the regular school libraries 
containing books which teachers need to have at hand for fre- 
quent consultation. This is one of the most helpful develop- 
ments that could be realized with comparatively little difficulty. 

H. Conveyance of Pupils and Consolidation of Schools 

1. The possibilities of developing conveyance and consolida- 
tion under the suggested nural municipality, township or county 
unit of local school administration are very promising. Such 
an organization, if efficiently administered, would result in fewer 
small schools, a better distribution of such schools as might be 
continued, and greater convenience in arranging for conveyance 
and consolidation as well as in providing for secondary education. 

2. The great improvement in enrollment and regularity of 
attendance which follows conveyance and consolidation contin- 
ues to be demonstrated wherever such provisions are made. 

3. The feasible limits as to size of consolidated districts and 
length of van routes has been determined by experience. This 
has a definite bearing upon the consolidation of schools in the 
West where the normal rural district at present existing may 
include from 20 to 25 square miles of territory. It also indicates 
the possibilities of consolidation in those parts of the various 
provinces where the present districts are much smaller in area. 

4. The relationship of consolidation to the number and quali- 
fication of the teachers is such as to make it a highly desirable 
development. 

5. The need for greater liberality in the support of nu'al 
education on the part of both the local community and the gov- 
ernment is evident if this distinctly superior type of institution 
is to render to the commimity the service of which it is capable. 

6. The problem of so organizing the work of such consolidated 
schools that they may render the greatest possible service is 
one which challenges the resourcefulness and energy of those 
who are responsible for their success. While much has been 
done in finding out the difficulties and the possibilities, the 
problem is still awaiting a complete solution. 
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I. Advanced Classes and Secondary Schools 

1. The need, in the majority of the provinces, for a more 
definite attention to, provision for, and organization of, the 
advanced classes and small one-, two- or three-teacher secondary 
schools is one of the most pressing problems facing the educa- 
tional authorities. Greatly increased eflSciency is possible; 
that it is highly desirable is beyond question. 

2. The possibilities of extending and modifying the present 
Superior Schools, Consolidated Schools, Continuation Schools, 
County Academies, and Junior High Schools so as to include 
more definite provision for advanced work needed by those 
remaining in rural activities, are only beginning to be appreciated. 
While the door to professional life must remain open to the 
farmer's children, the door to greater intelligence, eflSciency, 
and social and spiritual growth should be opened more widely 
to those who are remaining at home. The resulting benefit 
of such provision is not limited to the group of people imme- 
diately concerned but affects the economic and social basis of 
the most important industry of the country. 

3. The possibility of combining the consolidation feature with 
the Superior Schools, Continuation Schools, and County Acad- 
emies has already been tested and the experience indicates that 
such development is greatly to be desired. 

4. For less settled parts of the county a new type of secondary 
school including the boarding school feature is needed to meet 
the needs of rural youth. 

5. There is need for further and more adequate training of 
both the county representatives of agricultural departments 
and the school inspectors, if the best results are to be obtained. 
Provision for specialists who would take the school work in 
manual training, agriculture, nature-study and a household 
science and art, to co-operate with the county representative 
and inspector in building up the educational forces in the county, 
would result in a wonderful improvement and enrichment in 
the experience of the rural community. 

J. Agricultural Departments and Agricultural Colleges 

1. The need of further development in the preparation and 
use of the new type of publication which will really be helpful 
to those for whom it is intended. 
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2. A more constructive and co-operative attitude and activity 
on the part of those in the regular school sjrstem in furthering 
the educational work being fostered by the Departments of 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Colleges. 

3. The getting together of all three agencies upon the prob- 
lems of the 'Wter-education" of nural youth as well as that of 
the adults. 

4. The correlation of all educational agencies at work in the 
rural communities should result from such counsel and co-opera- 
tion. 

K. Inspection and Supervision 

m 

1. At present no special training apart from familiarity with 
school laws and regulations is required of those undertaking 
the duties of inspection and supervision except in Ontario. 
Ordinarily, the inspector has had the same or a similar profes- 
sional training as that received by his better teachers with an 
added period of successful experience in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The special examination required in Ontario 
does demand a definite additional course of reading and some 
investigation. The proposed short course for Ontario Inspectors 
about to be organized under the Faculty of Education at Toronto 
gives promise of very valuable results. The efforts of the said 
faculty to work out the most effective plan of work for such a 
course will be watched with great interest by the authorities 
in other provinces. 

For some time to come it is probable that most of the supple- 
mentary training needed by the inspectors will have to be 
provided after they have assumed their duties as inspectors. 
What is urged here is a much more definite provision for such 
supplementary training in the form of special short courses, 
leaves of absence for visitation, investigation and study, and 
more time for private reading and reflection. 

2. The variation in the amount of work required of each 
inspector on the part of the respective provinces is one of the 
most significant facts revealed by the investigation. When 
considert^d in connection with the similar variation in remuner- 
ation, it would seem that a considerable modification in the 
provisions of some of the provinces in this matter is greatly 
needed. In regard to the matter of salaries, the provision of a 
leave of absence at intervals and on salary might well be asso- 
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ciated with such increases as might be provided. This would 
insure professional improvement, and in the majority of cases, 
at least, would result in more eflBcient service which in turn 
would furnish added justification for an increase in the salary 
schedule. Such provision is of even greater significance when 
one turns from the effect on inspectors themselves to that on 
the field in which they work and the service they are expected 
to render. 

L. Methods of Inspection and Supervision 

1. At present in the majority of cases the inspector spends 
almost as much time per year in the class room of the urban 
teacher as he does in the school of the rural teacher. In some 
of the provinces only one visit per year is required in the case of 
lU'ban schools, while two are required in the case of nural schook. 
The presence of the school principal and frequently also of 
special supervisors and superintendent gives the urban teacher 
every opportunity to receive aid, suggestion, and advice. Pro- 
grams are worked out in co-operation; the responsibility of 
discipline outside, and to some extent inside the class room rests 
upon the principal; the work of but one grade is required of her. 
Yet even the inspectors must give practically as much time 
to reviewing her work as he does to that of the rural teacher. 
Some readjustment is surely needed whereby the supervisory 
force maintained by the state will be able to give more adequate 
attention to the rural teachers who are far more in need of super- 
vision and help than their older, more experienced, and less 
burdened colleagues in the urban communities. A reduction in 
the number of teachers per inspector is greatly needed in order 
that the rural school work may be improved. The opportunity 
for the inspectors to keep in touch with the best that is being 
thought and done should accompany such reduction in the 
number of teachers if the additional time that would be available 
to help the teachers to grow is to be used to good advantage. 
In such a case additional responsibilities, such as that of super- 
vising the school census and enforcing the attendance laws, 
through the truant oflScer, might well be placed upon the inspect- 
ors. The actual number of teachers that one inspector could 
look after effectively would of course vary with the density of 
population. 
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If the number were reduced from what it is at present to from 
50 to 75 teachers per inspector, what an improvement could 
be wrought in the rural schools, provided always the inspector 
was fully cognizant of all the needs of the situation and capable 
and qualified to meet them in a tactful, helpful and resourceful 
way. To safeguard the situation in this respect it would appear 
that the suggestions already made in regard to short courses, 
leaves of absence and time for reading and reflection are closely 
correlated with the suggestion just made. 

5. The inspector is the one continuing permanent educational 
official amid the shifting and changing on the part of the rural 
teachers. With the more limited number of schools and the 
increased freshness and vitality of his professional equipment 
resulting from the professional cultivation mentioned above, 
it would be possible for him to be in sufficiently close and helpful 
touch with each school to insure a continuity and organization 
in the work from year to year, even though the teachers continue 
to change more or less. That is now out of the question. The 
development of such courses of study as have been suggested, 
the organization and full utilization of the suggested professional 
library, the active co-operation with the other educational 
agencies in strengthening secondary education for ali young 
people in the country districts; all of these desirable and much 
needed developments could then be brought more easily to 
definite realization. In one sense the provision of more adequate 
supervision of such schools on the part of the state should also 
be considered as one factor in the equalization of school support. 

3. While teachers meetings, conferences, and conventions 
are among the most helpful means for professional stimulation, 
a more definite organization of the reading courses for teachers 
and of the special study of problems during the year would result 
in these gatherings being still more beneficial. This would be 
still more true if the inspectors were given the chance to work 
imder the conditions suggested above, for he would have the 
training, the time, and the opportunity to secure such co-ordi- 
nation and correlation in the work through the year as would 
result in special individual needs being met, the general needs 
of the group and the schools being attended to, and fuller recog- 
nition of merit and effort on the part of the teachers being secured. 
If, instead of coming to such gatherings with but Uttle knowledge 
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of what the program is to be until a few days or a week or so 
before the meeting, and little if any special thought or reading 
on the topics, these meetings were to become the occasions for 
a live and active conference of groups that have been working 
on specific problems during the year, how much more fruitful 
the results of such conferences would be. This plan would 
necessitate at least two conferences of the teachers in each 
inspectorate a year — one early in the year and the other toward 
the end of the year. With from 50 to 75 teachers this number 
of conferences, or even more, per year woud not be difficult to 
arrange. The references to helpful reading and the encourage- 
ment given the teachers to consult with their inspector during 
the course of the yearns work would become an integral part 
of any such plan of work. The problem of organizing a group 
of teachers for advancing their personal culture and professional 
improvement, and as a working social force in the community at 
large, is one needing the serious consideration of every inspector. 
If the inspector is to be called upon to solve these problems in a 
full and satisfactory way he ought, at least, to be richly qualified 
for the work, to be given a reasonable number of teachers, and 
a salary that would enable him to give his undivided attention 
to his professional duties. 

4. The use of the model, exemplary or illustrA,tive lesson, as 
a means of helping the teacher, so frequently mentioned by the 
inspectors, is of variable value and effectiveness according to 
the circumstances under which it is so used and the method of 
its use. It is quite clear that the great majority of the inspect- 
ors use it as one of their chief means of suggestion and help 
to the teacher. The answers suggest the following thoughts 
which are presented only for consideration and not in any sense 
as a conclusion or judgment in regard to the methods used by 
the individual inspector. The brief answers are not sufficient 
to enable the inspector to deal fully with his plan of work and 
should be taken as merely suggesting the general attitude and 
line of approach which seemed to them most important. 

(a) Some inspectors appear to be much more careful than 
others to make sure that the teacher is on the alert to notice 
the more significant points he desires to make in undertaking 
the teaching of the illustrative lesson. If such a lesson is to 
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accomplish its purpose such preliminary orientation of ideas 
would seem to be fundamental. 

(b) The answers suggest the possibility of there being many 
lessons taught which result in giving the teacher a more ready 
command of the more external and secondary problems in the 
art of teaching; some detail in method or subject-matter that 
happens to come up at the moment. Fewer lessons, teaching 
crucial steps in the development of the various subjects and 
exemplifying the fundamental principles of the teaching process, 
followed by careful discussion in which the teacher is encour- 
aged to speak up with frankness and freedom in regard to doubts 
and diflSculties, should form the central feature of this work in 
the supervision of instruction. The incidental suggestions 
should be supplementary to this stronger work. Such lessons 
and such a conference followed by the inter-visitation, study, 
and experience which it would foster would be most helpful. 
It is gratifying to note that many of the inspectors have planned 
much of their work on this basis. It is unfortunate that so 
many admit by their own statements that their actual helpful- 
ness to their teachers is limited to more or less incidental 
suggestion and superficial advise with little, if any, after- 
visitation, correspondence, or co-operative efiFort. 

(c) The easy way in which many of the inspectors speak of 
teaching any model lesson in any subject on a moment's notice 
will be a revelation to the majority of educators especially when 
it is considered that the taking of such lessons is for the specific 
purpose of illustrating the best methods of teaching the subject. 
It should be remembered in this connection that the inspectors 
usually have to supervise and inspect the secondary as well as 
the elementary schools. In all cases the inspector has the 
advanced classes in the village and rural schools under his super- 
vision even in those provinces having special inspectors for 
Superior, High, and Continuation Schools. The assumption of 
such a responsibility suggests one of three possibilities, — a 
wonderful freshness and breadth of scholarship on the part of 
the inspector joined with exceptional facility in selecting and 
organizing the same on short notice, or an exceptionally low 
status of the teacher which would enable the inspector to improve 
upon their work with but little efiFort, or a lack of a full realiza- 
tion of what he is undertaking on the part of the inspector him- 
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self. Even if the teacher be exceptionally weak it is such 
teachers that are the most difficult to help in such a way that 
improvement will continue after the official visit is over. A 
specialization on the part of the inspector upon the problems and 
subjects needing attention with preliminary special preparation 
to meet the needs of particular teachers and schools would seem 
to be the more effective way. Given the situation urged thus 
far, the inspector would know the special difficulties of his 
schools and teachers and could come to them fully prepared to 
give not impromptu lessons and advice, but to illustrate and 
discuss in the most helpful and suggestive way the problems 
needing attention in the particular school. 

(d) While the answers as a whole bring out the various types 
of criticism and discussion — the general and more or less inci- 
dental comment of little real significance, the definitely critical 
only, the definitely constructive, and the combination of the 
critical and constructive — there seems to be great need in a 
number of instances, at least, for a fuller understanding and 
appreciation of the function and methods of the supervision of 
instruction. 

(e) The answers in quite a number of cases suggest that many 
of the inspectors consider the formation, on their part, of a 
more or less sound judgment as to the status of the school and 
teacher to be the purpose and the end of their visit. In one 
sense, that is as far as mere inspection would take them, but they 
are also assigned the duties of supervision by their official instruc- 
tions. The helpful work of supervision can come only after 
such a discovery of the status of school and teachers; hence, 
if such inspection be made the end and purpose of the official 
visit, the inspector has only begun his work, not finished it. 
When an inspector leaves a rural school the question that should 
be on his mind is not so much what grading will he give the school 
and teacher, but rather to what extent has the school and teacher 
been helped towards better service because of his having been 
there and what are the means and methods of continuing that 
helpfulness between now and the next official visit. 

(f) The suggested reduction and modification in the amount 
of work required of the inspector would enable him to give some 
attention to his duties as the educational leader of the general 
commimity and make it possible for him to co-operate with, 
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and secure the co-operation of, other educational agencies and 
the citizens in general in the furtherance of educational progress. 

(g) The data regarding the professional reading of the inspect- 
ors indicate a need for leadership in educational thought in 
Canada. As yet we must look elsewhere for our educational 
literature. While doing so it would be the part of wisdom to 
be more careful to cultivate an intimate acquaintance with the 
best educational literature now being produced in Great Britain 
as well as that produced in the United States. The educational 
literature of Germany and France, especially that of Germany, 
is most suggestive and helpful but will, on the whole, be inac- 
cessible to the great majority owing to the language barrier. 
While it is probable that the bulk of such literature will con- 
tinue to come from the United States because of similarity of 
social, economic and educational conditions, Canada should 
profit by the best thought of the Old World also, and her 
students should gather in suggestions from wherever superior 
training can be secured. 

(h) More time for connected reading, reflection and study 
and more opportunity to receive stimulation and suggestion 
and definite training, is one of the greatest needs of the inspectors 
according to their own statement of the case. 

(i) The desire of the inspectors for such further professional 
growth, the absence of any special training for school principals, 
special supervisors and normal school instructors, and the defi- 
nite need for providing such training place at the door of our 
leading universities the opportimity to do a national service. 



APPENDIX A 

Questionnaire No. I. 

A. List of Questions 
Questionnaire to the School Inspectors in Canada: 

1. To what extent do you find it necessary to take advantage of the latitude 

allowed by the Department of Education in regard to the course of 
study when applied to rural schools? 

2. Would you favor a differentiation between the course of study for rural 

schools and that for town and city schools? If so, what differentiation 
would seem to you advisable? 

3. How would you counteract the tendency of frequent changing of teachers 

in rural schools? 

4. Would a system of rural school supervision, giving each supervisor a limited 

number of schools according to the distance between them, where the 
supervisor would be able to visit each school at least once a month, 
offset the harmful effect of such frequent change and assure greater 
continuity of work and better work on the part of rural school teachers? 

5. To what extent have the following gained a footing in your inspectorate, 

and to what extent have they been successful? 

(a) School gardens and nature-study 

(b) Consolidated rural schools 

(c) Domestic science and manual training 

(d) Continuation classes 

(e) Travelling instructors 

(f ) School libraries 

(g) Improvement of school buildings. 

6. What, in your judgment, is the outstanding problem in the rural school 

situation? 

7. What appears to you to be the solution of that problem? 

8. Would you favor a system of supervision rather than a system of inspection? 

9. General remarks: 

B. List of Inspectors Answering the Questions 

Inspectors who replied to Questionnaire No. I. 
Answers to the above questions were received from the follow- 
ing inspectors — ^sixty-five in all. 

1. BBrnsH Columbia: 

Gordon, J. S. Victoria 
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2. Albebta: 






Boyce, J. F. 


B.A. 


Red Deer 


Butchart, InRpector 


B.A. 


Sethbridge 


Brown, J. W. 


B.A. 


Macleod 


Scott, W. 


B.A. 


Hardisty 


Thibaudeau, P. H. 


B.A. 


Lacombe 


3. Saskatchewan: 






Branion, S. J. A. 




Wolseley 


Duff, J. 




Regina 


4. Manitoba: 




• 


Belton, F. H. 




Neapawa 


Rftflt, C. L. 




Winnipeg 


Hatcher, A. J. 




Elkhom 


Walker, E. H. 




Dauphin 


6. Ontario: 






Bruce, H. W. 


M.A. 


Toronto 


Ck)wley, R. H. 


B.A. 


Toronto 


Carlyle, Wm. 




Woodstock 


Clark, H. J. 


B.A. 


Belleville 


Campbell, A. L. 


B.A. 


Toronto 


Colles, Rev. E. H. G 


■ 


Chatham 


Conn, Henty 


B.A. 


Samia 


Dou^, J. B. 


B.A. 


North Bay 


Deacon, J. S. 




Milton 


Edwards, C. B. 


B.A. 


London 


Green, H.A. 


B.A. 


Sault St. Marie 


Grant, Rev. G. 


B.A. 


North Bay 


Gordon, M. 




Orangeville 


Galbraith, Robt. 


B.A. 


Mt. Forest 


Ireland, W. W. 




St. Catherines 


Johnson, W. 


M.A., LL.D. 


Athens 


Jones, J. E. 


B.A. 


Ottawa 


Kilner, E. E. C. 


B.A. 


Brantford 


Lees, Richard 


M.A. 


Peterboro 


Odell, Albert 




Cobourg 


Piatt, C. D. 




Pictou 


RicheU, F. L. 


M.A. 


Perth 


Standing, T. W. 


B.A. 


Brantford 


Smith, J. H. 




Stratford 


Sumerby, W. J. 




Ruflsell 


Smith, J. H. 


M.A. 


Chatham 


Tilley, W. M. 


M.A. 


Brownville 


Thompson, P. J. 


B.A. 


London 


Vaugh, John 


B.A. 


Whitby 


Walks, H. H. 


B.A. 


Brooklin 
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6. Quebec: 



C:k)te, J. M. 




St. Anseline 


Gilman, A. L. 




CowansviUe 


Kerr, J. A. 




Marbleton 


McQiiat, J. W. 




Lachnite 


Marquis, G. E. 




Montreal 


Sutherland, Rev. J. M. 


Ponte a la Garde 


Sinard, A. H. 




Bale St. Paul Charlevoix 


Thoini)flon, W. 




Controvok 


Taylor, Tev. 




Knowlton 


Turootte, G. H. 




St. Panillo 


Twombly, Thomas 




Baie St. Paul Charlevoix 


7. New Brunswick: 






Mersereau, C. W. 


M.A. 


Chatham 


Hanson, R. D. 


B.A. 


Fredericton 


O'Bleves, Amos 




Moneton 


8. Prince Edward Island: 




Boulter, Wilfred 




Tyron 


Le Lachour, Gamot 




Hillsborough 


McConnac, G. I. 




Charlottetown 


9. Nova Scotia: 






Creighton, Graham 


B.A. 


Halifax 


Campbell, W. R. 


M.A. 


Truro 


Morse, L. S. 


M.A. 


Digby 


Macdonald, A. J. 


M.A. 


Antigonish 


McNeil, J. T. 


B.A. 


River Bourgeois 


Phelan, T. M. 


M.A., LL.B. 


North Sydney 
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C. Description of Rural Schools 



NO. 



MOST SATISFACTORT 



MOBT UNSATISPACTOBT 



1. 



"In our best rural school, we find 
a good salary paid, a bright, en- 
thusiastic, earnest teacher with 
trustees and people anxious to make 
conditions for studv as favorable 
as possible. In such a school it is 
surprising how much splendid work 
is done." 



"A young teacher, with little 
mental power, no training in a nor- 
mal school, little or no earnestness, 
coupled with a poor school build- 
ing, poorly equipped^ dirty and 
poOTly lighted snd neated, give 
poorest r^ults. Even bridbt diil- 
dren in such a school make little 
or no satisfactory progreas. A 
school of this kind with us offen the 
minimum salary and then gets far 
less than the worth ci its money." 



2. 



'*A fairly large enrollment, reg- 
ular in attendance, with a bright, 
energetic, interested teacher with 
hig^ ideab, an intelligent board ci 
trustees backed by interested rate- 
pi^yeis willing to sp^id a few dollars 
on the school premises, improved 
grounds, seeded, fenced, trees, well, 
walks, flower plots and school gar- 
den, stable and yard for ponies, 
a school house lighted from left 
of pupils, well finished inside and 
outside, well equipped with good 
patent seats, Uackboani, maps, 
globe, etc., schoolroom tastefully 
decormted and a gcxxl little libraiy 
and withal the pupils bright, inter- 
ested, mannerly, well grounded in 
the school work and displaying 
inadvertent^ a kindly attitude 
toward the teacher and a general 
good tone, all of which may be 
nokcd upon as the reflection of 
the conenentioiis effort, the Rood 
moral tone and the high ideak of 
the teacher.*' 



"Few pupils, irregular in attend- 
ance, lazy or indifferent teacher, 
quarrelsome district and board of 
trustees, short term school with a 
desire on part of trustees to shorten 
the time to keep down taxes." 



"Clean. incU kept vanL good ''ScIioqI yaid well fcneed and a 

frame aehoc4: room dooi. walls good school bwilding Yard oor- 

white: four good pictures on the end with w mla often six feet high- 

waUflL CSaaMOt mrking quietly. Out hooBes ready to fall over. 

Teadier taudbt in whispers wad pu- Teadxr asleep among the weeds. 

i pil» ansvmd in whxsfxnL Teaaier Some 25 children in the school di»- 

I whiepered commanis in dismi^^- trict with fire or six of an avengB 

The beet primair I hare ever ancndance.** 
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C. Description of Rural Schools — (Continued) 



NO. 


MOST BATISFACTORT 


MOST UNSATISFAGTORT 


4. 


''The most satisfactory school 
was also a new school^ cleanly, well 
ventilated, well furnished, and in 
charge of an English lady, a grad- 
uate of Alberta Normal School. She 
was well posted on matters educa- 
tional but gladly received any sug- 
gestions offered and frankly dis- 
cussed school affairs. The children 
were bright, happy, cleanly and 
polite. Tlie teacher was rapidly 
attaining a leading position in 
school matters." 


"The most unsatisfactory school 
in this inspectorate was a new school 
without water, bell hooks for caps 
and wraps, no ventilation, never 
scrubbed, very dirty generally. It 
was in charge of a second-class pro- 
fessional t^u^er, a new amval 
from Eastern Canada, who had no 
knowledge of Alborta programme 
of studies or school law and who 
seemed to think the province she 
left was an educational heaven and 
she one of the chief angels." 


5. 


''Roll 13, present 11. Good 
building and kept clean. Curtains 
on windows. Tasteful decorations 
— ^framed pictures, 20 photos, ex- 
cellent colored drawings and maps 
by pupils. (Collection of butter- 
flies. Good equipment of maps, 
charts, primary material. Pupils 
bri^t, cheerful and willin^^. Teach- 
er bright, intelligent, radiating en- 
thusiasm and industry. Pupib re- 
sponsive to any appeal. Instruc- 
tion in all subjects very clear, and 
calculated to make pupils rise by 
their own efforts." 


"Buildings and grounds not bad. 
Floor needs scrubbing. Teacher a 
student with Provisional Certificate. 
Very moderate interest in work. 
Practically no knowled^ of meth- 
od. Depressed by conditions. Peo- 
ple indifferent or carping. No 
pupils nearer than two miles. Two 
pupils present. These in grade 
II, though old enouf^ for V. fil- 
ing word by word with able assist- 
ance of finger. Pupils not bois- 
terous, but untamea, skittish, ill- 
bred, nervous, like ill-handled colts." 


6. 


"Brick schoolhouse — ^well lighted 
— ^furnace — ^large grounds well 
fenced — good privies and horse 
stable — buildings painted — ^intenor 
and furniture repainted or var- 
nished within the year — ^regular 
attendance — ^teacher two years in 
charge — classes well up m their 
work." 


"Log building— very old — has 
been plastered inside and out — four 
small windows — ^poor equipment — 
one privy upset and the other in 
poor condition — ^no fence — ^wood 
scattered about — school open for 
short term only although distnct 
many years established-— Teacher 
in school only one term — ^has taught 
a number of terms but has only 
an interim certificate — ^Little inter- 
est shown by teacher, pupils or 
rate-payers — classes backwani." 


7. 


"Two years ago the school con- 
sisted of a cheap frame building on a 
village lot 50 ft. x 125 ft. adjoining 
a livery stable yard. Within a tur- 
bulent mob made life anything but 
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C. Description of Rural Schools — (Continued) 



NO. 



M08T SATI8FACTOBT 



MOST UN8ATI8FACTORT 



7. 



a dream for successive teachers who 
ventured to direct the destinies of 
the young. That school is replaced 
b^ a new one of modem construc- 
tion. The yard is a large field 
containing abundant room tor foot- 
Ixdl, base oall, foot races, etc. There 
is a grove of native trees at the rear 
of the building, and flowers in the 
front; this summer we hope to add 
a vegetable garden and native fruit 
trees; later we expect to treat our 
visitors to schoolgrown raspberries 
and ciurants. Within the walls 
are decorated with clusters of 
grains tied with pretty ribbons: 
leaves, plants, weeds, bottles of 
seeds and pressed flowers; all col- 
lected sjod arranged by the children. 
In the windows, where flowers ad- 
mit, are experimental gjlass jars for 
the development of various insects. 
Few insects escape observation and 
even the festive mosquito is pro- 
vided with a barrel of water at the 
comer of the house in which he 
records the story of his life. The 
work is directed by the teacher, 
carried out by the pupils. The 
spelling class one moment at their 
oesks, the next lined up across the 
rear of the room, one pronounces, 
spells, gives meaning or use of 
worda — the lesson is over and all 
are engaged at a fresh study. The 
literature class now at work — one 
reads a stanza and explains, others 
give their opinions. There is no 
disorder, no confusion, no friction. 
The school appears to run itself 
but it doesn't. There's a teacher 
there." 



8. 



"The most satisfactory school is 
a frame building, with a fiine stone 
basement. It is heated from a fur- 
nace. It is well ventilated, and the 
lighting is up to date. The walls 
are plastered but the ceiling is 
finished in fir wood. Both interior 



'* Everything considered, the most 
unsatisfactory school in tnis inspeo- 
torate is a log building with win- 
dows on both sides. The blade- 
boards are made of cloth. Otherwise 
it is fairly well furnished. The 
worst features about it is the con- 
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C. Description of Rural Schools — (Continued) 



NO. 


MOST SATIRFACTOBT 


MOST UNSATISFACTORT 


8. 


and exterior are neatly painted. 
It is well fuminhed with modem 
seats, and wall maps. There is 
also abundant blackboard space. 
Considerable attention has oeen 
given to the beautifying of the 
grounds.'' 


stant changmg of teachers and the 
poor average attendance. I need 
scarcely add that nothing has been 
done to improve the grounds." 


9. 


'^That a certain rural school en- 
joys the distinction of being the most 
Batisfactory school in my inspecto- 
rate is due to the zeal and energy of 
our trustees. The lighting is as good 
as an old fashioned school building 
can be made to provide. It has slate 
blackboards, a hard wood floor, 
single desks and a perfect system 
of heatmg and ventilation. The 
equipment is complete and satisfac- 
tory and a competent experienced 
teacher is in charge of the school. 
However there are several schools 
just as ^ood in these respects. 
Where this one excels is cleanliness. 
The water closets and the school- 
room are kept remarkably clean. 
I might mention that in the school- 
room there is a clean sink, a clean 
wash basin, a pail of clean water and 
a clean towel." 


''I think the most unsatisfactorv 
school is a certain rural school with 
poor accommodations and poor 
equipment, and with a poorly paid 
and not very competent teacher. 
The school room has air space for a 
maximum attendance of 2^ whereas 
the maximum attendance for last 
year was 46. There is no provision 
for ventilation. The desks are anti- 
quated and out of repair. The 
blackboards are of wood and the 
equipment inferior in ouality and 
insufficient in quantity." 


10. 


''This is to be replaced with a 
modem up-to-date brick building, 
with basement, steam heating, well 
lighted and ventilated, with teach- 
ers private room, cloak room, good 
water, and an acre of playground, 
properly levelled, drained ana fenced 
— belfiy and bell, and well equipped 
with single seats and desks, slate 
blackboard, library and proper 
equipment. This school wiU be 
ready for the autumn term, and 
meets my idea of a first class school 
building and premises for any 
teacher." 


"An old brick schoolhouse with 
accommodations for 36 pupils; but 
with an attendance of from 50 to 
55 daily; old fashioned desks, no 
playgrounds worthy of the name, 
poor out-buildings and bad water." 


11. 


** The other is a brieht new build- 
ing of the latest stvle, Tight admitted 
at the left only. Everything is well 


''I have two schools neighbors. 
Both have large attendance. One 
has a building not very old but badly 
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C. Description of Rural Schools — (Continued) 



NO. 


MOST 8ATISFACT0RT 


MOST UNSATISPACTORT 


11. 


looked after. The grounds are neat 
and everything looks trim. The 
teacher — a good one — has the sym- 
pathy and support of the commu- 
nity, and is doing splendid work." 


looked after. A tin replaces a 
broken pane in the front door. The 
place looked dirty. An unused 
furnace occupies the basement. 
The whole school is a picture of 
desolation. The teacher — a good 
one — ^is^ on account of lack of sup- 
port, disheartened." 


12. 


"Teacher has taught 26 years in 
S. 8. No. — . The bell rings — ^pupils 
come in promptly and stand at their 
desks. At a signal all sit, Scripture 
reading, and Lord's prayer. All 
take out slates. Teacher calls 
Junior Reading while Senior classes 
are doing problems from B. B. 
Every subject is interestingly and 
thorou^y taught. Pupils attend 
work diligently; if they wish to con- 
sult the school dictionary or wall 
maps they go quietly without mak- 
ing request, but only one at a time. 
There is perfect respect for (and con- 
fidence m) the teacher. A happy 
and orderly freedom and penect 
order existed. Schools always rank 
high at examinations." 


"S. S. No. — taught by a second 
class certificated male teacher 28 
years standing — ^has tau^t only 
ten. Noise heard several yards 
away. On entrance found every- 
one talkm^ at will. Not ten per 
cent studying. Teacher very act- 
ive. At recess pupils running and 
jumping in school room. During 
school classes were called up irreg- 
ularly and given short and very 
uninteresting lessons. Readins was 
heard, not taught. Ver^ weak in- 
struction in literature. Pupils pass- 
ing in and out very frequently. 
Floor very untidy — ^papers, crusts, 
etc. I advised trustees to close 
the school until they could get a 
competent teacher." 


13. 


"A modem building properly 
equipped and supplied in every 
way. An efficient teacher who has 
the support and sjrmpathy of the 
people in the section. The people, 
pupils and teachers enthusiastic 
about their school, all taking an 
interest and putting forth every 
effort to make the school a success. 
The teacher confident that the 
position is secure and that every- 
thing done will be for the benefit 
of the present teacher, not for her 
successor, etc." 


'^ A teacher with a temporary cer- 
tificate generally employed at a low 
salary — ^to all appearances because 
he or she has friends or relatives in 
the section. School poorly sup- 
plied; pupils irregular in attendance 
and not properly taught when they 
do attend. No care taken — place 
neglected; closets dirty, no water 
supply. A school in name but not 
in reality. The trustees have no 
interest m the school — no children 
to send, simply to fulfil the law and 
keep down expenses, etc." 


14. 


'^ Just the antithesis of the other. 
All the work is made interesting 
and hence lively interest aroused. 
Pupils desirous to excel every day. 
Growth, development, formation of 
good habits evident. We have a 


''Teacher careless in everything 
she says or does. No interest on 
behalf of either teacher or pupils — 
school property being destroyed and 
no notice taken. School work never 
or very rarely looked at by teacher. 
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C. Description of Rural Schools — (Continued) 



NO. 


MOBT 8ATI8FACT0HT 


MOST UN8ATI8FACT0RT 


14. 


few 8Uoh schools, but their number 
18 far too few." 


No habit formation, hence no char^ 
acter building. Too many such 
schools." 


15. 


"I have several schools that are 
all I could wish for. Harmony 
prevails, splendid buildings and 
equipment, convenient boarding 
houses and teachers who are in 
full sympathy with rural life. In 
most of these we have good fifth 
classes doing continuation work. 

''If to these we could add by 
means of travelling instructors win- 
tw courses where special attention 
could be given to domestic science 
for the gins and agriculture for the 
boys and young men, I would think 
our rural ciiildren had what is due 
to them." 


"My most unsatisfactory rural 
school is one where there is lack of 
harmony on the Board, the school 
building and equipment is not good, 
there is not a convenient boaraing 
place for a teacher." 


16. 


"Reading with good expression, 
showins enjoyment of subject. Writ- 
ing with a free business hand, com- 
position, showing common sense 
ideas, fair command of familiar 
language and punctuation, at least 
of simple sentences. In geography, 
showing observation of surrounding 
natural features and some knowl- 
edge of corresponding features in 
other countries; some interest in 
leading industries of the country. 
In arithmetic, a readiness to make 
up common accounts, and to apply 
proportion to the solving of simple 
problems. Readiness in applying 
rules 'in weights and measures' to 
operations in trade. Some knowl- 
edge of method in keeping accounts, 
and in representing subject by 
drawing as well as in words." 


"Clumsy vertical writing; pupilff 
do not know how to correct un- 
grammatical sentences; no idea of 
applying grammar rules to their own. 
composition, especially conversa- 
tion. Don't understand reduction. 
At a loss when asked to apply book 
rules to domestic problems." 


17. 


"In the afternoon I visitod an- 
other school where the teacher is 
in her 6th year in the same school. 
Everything was moving like clock- 
work. I followed the same line 
of questioning and her pupils gave 


"This week I visited a school in 
the forenoon where the teacher 
holds a Macdonald Normal School 
Diploma but she has no conception 
of proper order or control. The 
room was littored from end to end. 
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C. Description of Rural Schools — (Continued) 



NO. 


MOST 8ATISFACTOBT 


MOST UNSATISFACTOBT 


17. 


proof that they knew their work in 
its various departments. I could 
not su^^t any improv^nent in 
mode 01 conducting the school." 


The appliances were good but badly 
used. Inattention to work charac- 
terized nearly every pupil. The 
course of study was poorly observed 
and in the simplest matters of study 
the pupils appeared to me to b« 
retrograding. It is however this 
teacher's first experience." 


18. 


"I have some of the very best of 
their kind recently built, well 
planned and supplied with all 
necessary apparatus. To descnbe 
them would require considerable 
time and space.'' 


" An old log house, poor seats, bad 
building, and no cheerful surround- 
ings, a tnin^ of the past, too dismal 
for composition, e&pecially since I 
have its death kneil soimded in a 
resolution of the board to erect a 
new up-to-date school." 


19. 


**The best — ^though I have over 
one hundred about the same — ^is in 
an English settlement where the ac- 
commodation is good, well supplied 
with maps, blackboards, improved 
furniture, etc., with from 35 to 40 
pupils, every one enrolled and the 
average attendance 30 to 35 for the 
year. Every year some pupils 
pass the High School entrance ex- 
aminations and frequentlv the Nor- 
mal School Entrance and occasion- 
ally the University Matriculation. 
A good teacher's engagement is 
perennial or as long as he will re- 
main. The parents are all inter- 
ested. Every examination well at- 
tended and at the annual School 
Meetings all the Rate-payers assem- 
ble and give time to see that school 
affairs are properly handled." 


"The most unsatisfactory^ rural 
school in mv inspectorate is in a 
French settlement where none of 
the parents can read or write. The 
Trustees keep the school open irreg- 
ularly and the children attend at 
times. There must be 75 pupils 
in the District and there are never 
more than 35 enrolled with an aver- 
age of less than 20." 


20. 


^'My best rural school is located 
in a wealthy farming section, where 
the school is regarded as one of 
the most important institutions in 
the community. It is well supplied 
with apparatus, the attendance is 
large and regular and the spirit of 
study seems to pervade the classes. 
The trustees offer a good salary and 
generally secure a good teacher." 


"My poorest school is in a poor 
district with few children. The 
parents are ignorant and hence edu- 
cation is not appreciated. The 
school is kept open only part of the 
time and the cheapest teacher is 
always employed. The house is in 
a bad state of repair and there is 
practically no apparatus." 
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C. Description of Rural Schools — (Concluded) 



NO. 


MOST SATISFACTORY 


MOST X7NSATISFACT0BT 


21. 


'^I have several schools of which 
I am very proud. The aim of the 
section and teacher is high. Ro- 
fessionally they are, as it were, 
hmiinaries not only in the schools 
but also in the social and intellec- 
tual life of the section. Scholar- 
ship, natural aptitude and peda- 
gogic training are reouired to pro- 
duce such teachers. Their services 
are always sought, and, as things 
go, receive fair salary.'' 


''A poor, unpainted, unattractive 
school house with no proper play- 
grounds, a dull hireling who aims 
at putting in time, void of personal 
attractiveness and ambition to have 
a good school and having no appre- 
ciative sense of the office of the 
teacher, and the moral obligation 
it involves, etc., etc." 


22. 


"My most satisfactory rural 
school differs very little from a 
graded school except in the number 
of classes. The teacher reduces 
the grades to the fewest possible 
consistent with good work; then, 
wherever it is possible, classes are 
combined for any work that can be 
carried on successfully in one or 
more grades at the same time. Our 
rural schools are generally smaller 
than the graded so that the amount 
of time for individual work is greater 
than in a graded school, conse- 
quently, teachers being of equal 
ability, our rural schools hold their 
own with graded schools." 


"Our worst rural schools are gen- 
erally those in charge of inexpe- 
rienodd girls, of no training, weak 
ability, who receive their educsr 
tion in some poor rural school and 
never even saw good teaching." 
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APPENDIX B 

QUKTIOXNAIBB No. U 

A. List of Questions 
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(ji) As popQ in ninl scfaool— How long? When? Where? 
(b> As te»cher in rani a ehoo l H ow long? When? Where? 
(c> In anj other wsj? 



11. ;a^ Before jour appointment did jnon ha^« anj special tzmining qiedfi- 
cmQy d ca it g ied to improre your afaihtT to deal with rand sdicxd 
probkns in so £ar as they are differentiated from non-rural or 



■ b If SIX fire brief deaoipuon of nature and extent of such training. 



111. va^' When were jxni appointed 

b' What were the ooDdhaoDS or qmJiftfari oo s one had to meet at 
ihat toDt m cnler to be c&pfale for appointment: — 
1. 



^ Tenciiai: e n^gti e Lj^ e ima l: eban: denentaiy; high achooL 
4 Abj jpmai aapees c r's esK 



^ Dii it deal jpKs&::ftIiT wisL rs=aZ scbooi problems at all? 
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(a) Percentage of your time spent in purely administrative duties, 

such as making out reports, attending to correspondence, 
business relationships, etc., with school boards, county author- 
ities and education? 

(b) Percentage of your time spent in helping teachers. 

(c) Give in some detail the methods you employ in your efforts 

to increase the efficiency of the teachers under your inspection. 

(d) Percentage of your time spent in travelling in connection with 

performance of official duties? Average number of miles 
thus travelled per year — by rail or boat — by auto or horses? 

(e) Have you been able to carry on any definite policy in educating 

public opinion of your various communities up to a higher 
standard with reference to education? 
Outline methods used and results obtained. 

VIII. (a) Give titles and authors of the five professional books you have 
found most helpful during the last few years. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

(b) Is it possible for you to get leave of absence, on salary or otherwise, 

for purposes of professional improvement? 
To what extent have you been able to take advantage of such 

opportimity? 
Have you received any definite suggestions from your Department 

of Education in this direction? 

(c) Have you been able to take any special training to enable you to 

inspect the newer lines of work such a^— manual training, domes- 
tic science, school gardens, agricultural courses, etc.? If so, 
indicate nature and extent of such training. 

(d) What opportunity have you to keep in touch with ideas and meth- 

ods given to the normal students by the staff of the normal schools? 
What suggestion would you offer in this connection? 

(e) To what extent do you find the members of the normal school staffs 

taking definite steps to keep in touch with with the actual con- 
ditions into which their graduates must go, and in which the 
teachers and inspectors are working? 

(f ) To what extent do you think there is need for organized conferences 

of inspectors and other leading educators for the purpose of giving 
special consideration to the problems of administration, super- 
vision and inspection, and educational leadership in general? 
Would you favor and attend such conferences provided you felt 
assured that there would be fruitful use made of the time given 
to them? 
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IX. Describe in some detail your usual procedure in inspecting a rural 
schoot— 
(a) A good teacher- 
Ob) A poor or medium teacher— 



B. Ldat of Inspectors Answering the QitesHons 



Brittrh Columbia: 






Deane, Geo. H. 




Victoria 


AtiBerta: 






Aylesworth, Fred L. 


B.A. 


Olds 


Brown, J. W. 


B.A. 


Medicine Hat 


Butchart, J. C. 


B.A. 


Vegreville 


Boyce, J. F. 


B.A. 


Red Deer 


Fife, J. A. 


B.A. 


417-6th St., Fidmonton 


Hill, K. J. 


B.A. 


Strathcona 


Hartley, Armand 


B.A. 


Castor 


McKerricher, I. A. 


B.A. 


Lethbridge 


McNaUy, G. F. 


B.A. 


Wetaskiwin 


Morgan, J. 


B.A. 


Macleod 


Sanson, C. 


B.A. 


High River 


Scott, Walter 


B.A. 


Uiuxlisty 


Thibaudeau, P. H. 


B.A. 


Lacombe 


Saskatchewan : 






Anderson, J. T. M. 




Yorkton 


•Duff, Jas. 




2447 Mclntyre St., Regina 


Uewgill, John 




Moosomin 


Hutchison, J. F. 




Kinistine 


Kennedy, A. 




Weybum 


McLeod, J. A. 




Oxbow 


MANTrOBA: 






Belton, F. H. 




Roblin, Man. 


Dunlop, J. E. S. 




Carberry 


Finn, T. G. 




Morden, Man. 


Gordon, J. W. 




Manitou, Man. 


Hatcher, A. J. 




Elkhom, Man. 


Hartley, W. C. 




Carman 


Herriott, A. A. 




Gladstone 


Uall-Jones, M. 




773 McMillan Ave., Winnip^ 


Maguire, T. M. 




Portage La Prairie 


Parr, W. J. 




Killamey, Man. 


Walker, E. H. 




Dauphin, Man. 


Weidenhammer, A. 




Morden, Man. 


Wright, D. J. 




Deloraine 


Young, A. L. 




36 Furby St., Winnipeg 
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Ontario: 






Burgees, H. H. 


B.A. 


Owen Sound 


Campbell, N. W. 


B.A. 


Durham 


Clark, H. J. 


B.A. 


BelleviUe 


Collee, Rev. W. H. G. 




Chatham 


Conn, Henry 


B.A. 


Samia 


Craig, T. A. 




Kemptville 


Deacon, J. S. 




Milton 


Froate, Willis C. 


M.A. 


Carleton Place 


Galbraith, Robt. 


B.A. 


Mt. Forest 


Ingall, E. E. 


B.A. 


Bancroft 


Ireland, W. W. 


B.A. 


St. Catherines 


McCool, John 


M.A. 


Walkerton 


Mitchell, F. L. 


M.A. 


Perth 


McLaughlin, M. C. 




Gore Bay 


McDougall, J. B. 


B.A. 


North Bay 


McNab, G. G. 


M.A. 


Renfrew 


Phillips, Sylvanus 


B.A. 


Minden 


Piatt, G. D. 


B.A. 


Pictow 


Standing, I. W. 


B.A. 


Brantford 


Smith, J. H. 


M.A. 


Chatham 


Smith, James H. 


B.A. 


Stratford 


Smith, J. H. 




Hamilton 


Stephens, W. H. 


B.A. 


Lindsay 


Sullivan, J. F. 


B.A. 


London, 873 Hellmuth Ave. 


Thompson, P. J. 


B.A. 


London 


TiUey, W. E. 


M.A., Ph.D. 


Bowmanville 


Walks, R. H. 


B.A. 


Brooklin 


White, E. T. 


B.A. 


Pembroke 



Quebec: 
Bergeron, Lionel 
Chabot, Joseph-Alexandre 
Cote, Joseph-Maxime 
Curot, Marie-Joseph 
Damcra, Jean Baptiste 
Gilman, A. L. 

Honcyman, Howard Arthur 
Kerr, Rev. Isaac Newton 
Marquis, Geo. Emile 
Parquet, Daniel 
Rothney, Rev. W. D. 
Sutherland, Rev. Jas. M. 
Taylor, Rev. Ernest Manley 
Thompson, Wm. 
Turcotte, Joseph Marie Arthur 
Tremblay, Thomas 



Plessisville-Station (Megantic) 

Lauzon (Levis) 

St. Georges (Beauce) 

Montreal, 678 Berri St. 

St. John (St. John) 

Cowansville (Missisquoi) 

Hull (Ottawa) 

Marbleton (Wolfe) 

Quebec, 376 St. Joseph St. 

Havre-Aux-Maisons (Magdalen Island) 

Richmond (Richmond) 

New Carlisle (Bonaventure) 

Knowlton (Bronie) 

Coaticook (Stanstead) 

Ste. Famille (Montmorency) 

Baic St. Paul (Charlevoix) 
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New Brunswick: 






Doucet, J. F. 




Bathurst 


Herbert, Chas. D. 


M.A. 


Dupins Comer 


Mersereau, Geo. W. 


M.A. 


Doaxtown 


O'Bleves, Amoa 


M.A. 


Moncton 


Prince Edward Island: 






Boulter, Wilfred 




Tyron 


McCormac, Geo. J. 




Charlottetown 


Nova Scotia: 






Armstrong, £. L. 




Pictou 


Bruce, C. S. 




Shelbume 


Creighton, Graham 




Halifax 


Craig, I. C. 




Amherst 


Campbell, W. R. 




Truro 


D'Entremont, L. A. 




Inspector of French Schools 


Macintosh, U. H. 




liUnenburg 


Morse, L. S. 




Digby 


Macdonald, A. G. 




Antigonish 


Macneil, J. T. 




River Bourgeois 


MacKinnon, Jas. 






Phalen, T. M. 




North Sydney 
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1891— "The Independent District System," J. A. McDonald. 
1892— "The Rural School Problem," Henry Raab. 

1894 (a) "The Country School Problem," E. E. White. 

(b) "Grading the Country School," Henry Labin. 

(c) "The Graded System of Rural Schools in New Jersey," A. B. 

Poland. 

(d) "Supervision of Country Schools," D. J. Waller. 

(e) "Horace Mann's Country School," Henry Labin. 

(f) "The Improvement of Rural Teachers," S. S. Parr. 

1895 (a) "Rural Schools," C. R. Skinner. 

(b) "Reports of Committee on State School Systems — ^Ungraded 
Schools," Henry Labin. 

1896 (a) "Country Schools and Country Roads," R. Stone. 

(b) "Some Sociological Factors in Rural Education in the United 
States," B. A. Hinsdale. 
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1897 (a) Appendix D. ''The Country as the Unit of School Organisa- 

tion." 

(b) Appendix E. ''Comparative ooet of the Township and District 

System. " 

(c) Appendix F. ''Transportation of Pupils." 

(d) Appendix G. "Enrichment of Rural School Courses." 

(e) Appendix I. "The Country School Problem." 

(f) Appendix O. "Extension work in Rural Schools," L. H. 

Bailey. 

(g) "Intellectual needs of Rural Schools," D. L. Kichle. 

(h) "Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools," 

Henry Labin. 
(i) "The Need of Enhanced Material Support for the Rural 

Schools," B. A. Hinsdale, 
(j) "Classification and Instruction in Rural Schools," W. T. 

Harris. 

1898 (a) "Report on Rural Schools — School Maintenance," A. S. 

Draper. 

1901 (a) "The Centralization of Rural Schools," L. D. Bonebrake. 

1902 (a) "Progress in Consolidation of Rural Schools," J. W. Olsen. 
(b) "The Financial Phase of the Consolidation of Rural Schools," 

C. A. Van Matre. 

1903 (a) "Consolidation of Rural Schools," W. K. Fowler. 

(b) "Industrial Training in Rural Schools," Alfred Bayliss. 

(c) "Surroimdings of Rural Schools," C. R. Skinner. 

1904 (a) "Educational Possibilities for the Country Child in the United 

States," O. J. Kerr. 

(b) "Increasing the efficiency of Rural Schools," A. Lefevre. 

(c) "Consolidation of Schools," J. Y. Joyner. 

1905 (a) "Report of Committee on Industrial Education in Schools for 

Rural Communities," L. D. Harvey, 
(b) "The Agricultural High School and the Agricultural College 
Articulated," M. M. Hays. 

1906 (a) "What form of Industrial Training Lb most Practical and 

Best suited to the Country Child?" Kern, 
(b) "Agricultural Instruction in the Kingdom of Hungary," De 
Tarmay. 
1908 (a) "Report of Committee on Industrial Education in Schools 
for Rural Conmiunities," L. D. Harvey. 

(b) "What constitutes Successful Work in Agriculture in Rural 

Schools?" Davis. 

(c) "The Work of the Normal School in preparing Teachers to 

Teach Agriculture," W. L. French. 

(d) "Some Notes of Agricultural Education," Brown. 

(e) "What Lb Agriculture — ^Elementary, Secondary and Colle- 

giate?" True. 
1909 — Department of Rural and Agricultiural Education: 

"Agricultural Education for the Rural Districts," Knapp. 
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Questionnaire No. II 

A. List of Questions 

I. What was the amount and nature of your contact with rural life prior 
to your appointment as inspector: — 

(a) As pupil in rural school— How long? When? Where? 

(b) As teacher in rural school — ^How long? When? Where? 

(c) In any other way? 

n. (a) Before your appointment did you have any special training specifi- 
cally designed to improve your ability to deal with rural school 
problems in so far as they are differentiated from non-rural or 
urban school problems? 
(b) If so, give brief description of nature and extent of such training. 

III. (a) When were you appointed inspector? 

(b) What were the conditions or qualifications one had to meet at 
that time in order to be eligible for appointment: — 

1. Academic? 

2. Professional? 

3. Teaching experience; — crural; urban; elementary; high school. 

4. Any special inspector's examination? 

5. Nature of such examination? 

6. Did it deal specifically with rural school problems at all? 

IV. (a) Present yearly salary? Average official expenses per year? 

(b) Amount of expense allowance over and above salary? 

(c) What would you consider a fair salary considering services rendered 

and general economic situation? 

V. (a) Length of annual vacation, if any? 

(b) Length of semi-vacation period if no regular vacation? 

VI. (a) Number of rural schools in your inspectorate? Number of teach- 
ers therein? 

(b) Number of village schools in your inspectorate? Number of 

teachers therein? 

(c) Number of town and city schools in your inspectorate? Number 

of teachers therein? 

VII. Using 24 hours a day for 365 days in the year as 100% of your time in 
order to have a conmion standard, please estimate as nearly as you 
canr — 
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(a) Percentage of your time spent in purely administrative duties, 

such as making out reports, attending to correspondenoe, 
business relationships, etc., with school boards, county author- 
ities and education? 

(b) Percentage of your time spent in helping teachers. 

(c) Give in some detail the methods you employ in your efiPorta 

to increase the efficiency of the teachers under your inspection. 

(d) Percentage of your time spent in travelling in connection with 

performance of official duties? Average number of mile9 
thus travelled per year — by rail or boat — by auto or horses? 

(e) Have you been able to carry on any definite policy in educating 

public opinion of your various communities up to a higher 
standard with reference to education? 
Outline methods used and results obtained. 

VIII. (a) Give titles and authors of the five professional books you have 
found most helpful during the last few years. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

(b) Is it possible for you to get leave of absence, on salary or otherwise, 

for purposes of professional improvement? 
To what extent have you been able to take advantage of such 

opportunity? 
Have you received any definite suggestions from your Department 

of Education in this direction? 

(c) Have you been able to take any special training to enable you to 

inspect the newer lines of work such as — manual training, domes- 
tic science, school gardens, agricultural coiu«es, etc.? If so, 
indicate nature and extent of such training. 

(d) What opportunity have you to keep in touch with ideas and meth- 

ods given to the normal students by the staff of the normal schools? 
What suggestion would you offer in this connection? 

(e) To what extent do you find the members of the normal school staffs 

taking definite steps to keep in touch with with the actual con- 
ditions into which their graduates must go, and in which the 
teachers and inspectors are working? 

(f ) To what extent do you think there is need for organized conferences 

of inspectors and other leading educators for the purpose of giving 
special consideration to the problems of administration, super- 
vision and inspection, and educational leadership in general? 
Would you favor and attend such conferences provided you felt 
assured that there would be fruitful use made of the time given 
to them? 
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Biobile Meeting, 1911.— Continued^ 

''The County Superintendent and the Runl CommumtieSy" 
Lftthrop. 

"The State Superintendent, the County Superintendent and the 
State Normal,'' Marsh. 

"Preliminary Report of the Committee on Unif (Mm Reoorda and 
Reports." 
5. Special Reports arid Bulletins: 

"Education for Country Life," W. M. Hays, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Office of Experiment Stations, Circular 84, 

1909. 
"Rural Versus Urban Conditions in the Determination of Educational 

Policy," A. Sledd. /bui. Bulletin 212. 
"Country Life Education, A. C. True. Circular 73. 
"Progress in Secondary Education in Agriculture," A. C. True. Year 

Book of Department of Agriculture, 1902. 
"Some Problems of the Rural Common School," A. C. True. Ibid, 

1901. 
"Consolidated Rural Schools and Organisation of a County SyBtem, 

George W. Knorr, Department of Agriculture, Wash., 1910. 
"Consolidation of Schools and Public Transportation of Pupils, 

L. C. Brogden. Office of Superintendent of Public Instructicm, 

North Carolina. 
"Report of the Coimtry Life Commission." Document No. 705, 

Government Printing Office, Wash. 
"Repcnrt of the Committee on Industrial Education in Schools for 

Rural Conmiunities." N. E. A., 1905, '08. 
"Report of the Committee on Taxation as Related to Public Educa- 
tion." N. E. A., 1905. 
American Institute of Instruction. Report of Annual Meeting, 1896, 

Chapter IV, "The Rural School Problem." 
"The Country School Problem," 1892, Henry Sabin. School Journal 

Pub. Co. 
"Points in Favor of the Township System of Schools." Report of 

Special Committee of the New York State Association of School 

Commissioners and Superintendents, 1891. 
"Agriculture and its Educational Needs," Andrew S. Draper. New 

York State Education Department. 
"Annual," The Winnebago County Schools, O. J. Kern, Superintend- 
ent. 
Wisconsin: Special Publications from Office of Superintendent of 

Public Instruction. 
"The School Beautiful." 
"How to have a Good School." 
"The Training of Rural School Teachers," No. 16. 
"Consolidation of School Districts and TransportaticHi of Rural 

School Pupils at Public Expense," Bulletin of Information No. 7 

1902. 
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Missouri: ''Rural School GonBolidation in MiaBouri/' Kinbel and 

CharlisB. The Uniyeraity of MisBouri Bulletin. 
Illinois: "Country School Department of the Illinois State Normal 
University/' Mabel Carney. The Normal School Quarterly 
Series 10, No. 41. Illinois Educational Commissioners Report, 
Bulletin No. 2. 
''The Country School and the Rural Conmiunity/' Mabel Carney. 

The Normal Quarterly, Supplement to No. 35. 
"The One-Room Country School in Illinois." State Department of 

Education. 
" Illinois Federation for Country Life Progress.'' Reports of Annual 

Conferences. 
"The Next Step in Agricultural Education," Davenport. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
Georgia: "The Rural School," 1906, L. B. Evans, Superintendent of 

Schools, Richmond Co., Georgia. 
Massachusetts: "The Consolidation of Schools and the Conveyance 

of Children," G. T. Fletcher. Board of Education, Mass. 
Ohio: "The Country Schools of Ohio," A. B. Graham. Ohio Uni- 
versity. 
"Centralized Schools in Ohio," Ohio Agricultural College Bulletin. 
Connecticut: "Menticulture and Agriculture or. What our Schools 
Should do for Agriculture," B. G. Northrop. Board of Education^ 
Connecticut. 
Tennessee: "A Manual for High Schools with Special Reference to 

Science and Agriculture," J. Main. University of Tennessee. 
Michigan: "Rural School Efficiency in Kalamazoo Coimty," E. Bum- 
ham. Bulletin No. 4, 1909, State Department of Education. 
Calif omia: "Proposed Special Course for Rural School Teachers." 

State Normal School — San Diego, California. 
Kansas: "Consolidation of Rural Schools." Bulletin State Depart- 
ment of Education, Kansas. 
6. Books: 

Butterfield "Chapters in Rural Progress." Univ. of Chicago 

Press, 1908. 
Kern "Among Coimtry Schools." Ginn and Co. 

Bailey "The Training of Farmers." The Century Co. 

Bailey "The Country Life Movement." Macmillan Co. 

"The Nature Study Idea." 
"Outlook to Nature." 
Plunkett "The Rural Life Problem of the United States." 

MacmiUan Co. 
Draper "The Supervision of County Schools." C. W. Bar- 

deen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dinsmore "Teaching a District School." American Book Co. 

Snyder "The Legal Status of Rural High Schools in United 

States." Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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''The Rural School in the United States." Publiflhed 
by the author, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

"Among School Gardens." CharitieB PubUcaUam 
Committee, New York. 

"The Garden Primer." John C. Winston Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

"The Improvement of Rural Schools." Houghton- 
MiflSinCo. 

"Education for Efficiency." D. C. Heath. 

Two Types of Rural Schools." Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

"Agricultural Instruction in the Public Hi^ Schools 
of the United States." Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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